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THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT SPITHEAD. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Porrsmoutn, Tuesday Evening. 
Famtirar for the past two years with the story of naval and military 
achievements, we close the period of a successful war by the exhibi- 
tion of our unimpaired strength, and splendid training. 
any period of our history have we been able, even at the outbreak of a 


war, to boast of a flect as powerful innumbers and metal as that which | 
floats at Spithead. Such a mighty gathering of first-rates and gun-boats | 
| motive engines ; whilst in a mass off Ryde lay a host of craft forming 


may not for years again be witnessed in these waters ; and the re- 
hearsal for the benefit of peaceful spectators of a few mimic episodes in 
real warfare is an appropriate termination to the series of sterner and 


more dangerous actions in which the English have lately been engaged. | 
The people who met in 1854 and 1855 to cheer our gallant sailors to | 


their duty, again assemble to cheer them for its performance. Peace 
has come, and with it—at 
tary labours of the country 
less numbers have thronged to Portsmouth, and fill its houses, 
mingling er in a ceaseless hum the accents of Hampshire and 
those of distant towns and In the same proportion as the fleet 
of 1856 exceeds that of Lord Howe in 1791, so the number of spectators 
now exceeds that of seventy-five years since. It was then considered 
effort to together a single line of ships extending for 
five miles—from Stokes Bay to Spithead ; now we have a double line 
stretching from off Lee Point to!the Nab, whilst hundreds of gun-boats, 





Never at | 


cost for the present—the naval and mili- | 
d. Animated with this sentiment, count- | 





floating-batteries, and mortar-vessels crown the outer spaces off Ryde 
and Portsmouth. 

On Saturday, after some days spent in evolutions of a preparatory 
nature, the fleet anchored in a stately line, with the Duke of 
Wellington at its head, bearing the Admiral’s ensign. The Rodney 
and London had already taken up their positions near the Nab, as 
pivot-ships, round which the fleet was to sail. In the open 
spaces, between the two divisions, the water was sprinkled with 
boats carrying spectators ; steamers filled with visitors steering like 
pigmies through their colossal sisters ; gun-boats puffing like loco- 


clumps, with their masts relieved in yellow on the houses and 
trees of the town. At no great distance off Southsea Castle lay the 
heavy forms of the floating batteries, rising and falling on the 
swell like whales; and stretching from their vicinity far away 
past Monckton towards Browndown were the heavy round hulls of 
the mortar-vessels, reposing in a sort of grim, grey rest, that seemed 
to have its attractions. The sun shone brightly on the white walls 
of Southsea Castle, with its tower soaring above the low embank- 
ments, bristling with guns, on the varied crowd which covered the 
esplanade, and on the green embrasures of the main defences. The 
Sallyport and Blockhouse, the long line of white which joins Fort 
Monckton to the latter, contrasted but feebly with the pale green 
water ; and the entrance to the harbour was thronged with boats, 
some of which, filled with merry, bearded faces, were carrying 
liberty-men from the ships of war to the shore ; others were crowded 





and laden to the thwarts with curious spectators anxious to gain a 
view from the water. Passenger steamers, gun-boats, and tenders 
to the fleet, were perpetually passing in and out of harbour, bewilder- 
ing the eye by the rapidity of their motion and the quick succession 
of their numbers. 

Visitors, numerous enough on Saturday, increased on Sunday, 
the weather favouring those who came down by the railways from 
London or elsewhere. Streaming down the streets of the town, 
curiously viewing the great guns in the embrasures, and peering into 
their muzzles, they were not induced to pause long before these 
curiosities ; but, rushing to the piers, invaded the steamers which 
left the quays swaying to and fro with their loads im an alarming 
manner. Numbers, unable to reach the steamers, or afraid of the 
crush, loitered about the walls, or peeped at the fleet through the 
embrasures ; or, following in a gentle sort of stream from James's-gate, 
spread themselves over Southsea Common, and walked up the Cla- 
rence Esplanade. Awful in our view as were the two statues of Wel- 
lington and Nelson decorating the entrance to this favourite walk, we 
did not find the mass much disgusted by the enormities here com- 
mitted in the shape of sculpture—their object, the ‘‘cynosure of every 
eye,” was the fleet. From every seaport, great or small, that inter- 
venes between Deal and Portsmouth, strange boats had arrived, and 
offered their varied attractions to the lieges with unceasing pertinavity 
and noise. The lugger from Ramagate and cutter from Brightou 
competed with Portsmouth wherries for the holiday traffic — all 
sharing in it alike. Whilst liberty-sailors, too to be ashore, dis- 
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ported themselves in the taverns of the town, filled the Hard 
and neighbouring streets; foreigners in their peculiar cos- 
tumes, with bags slung round them, rushed away to the shore, 
mingled with the cooler and more phlegmatic people around them, and 
contended with obdarate boatmen for a reduction of their exorbitant 
demands, The day was fine and the fleet motionless; a slight breeze 
rippled the water and gave it that white sparkle which makes 
artists despair. The Isle of Wight reposed in a pleasant grey haze, 
and the hol day folk had their enjoyments without stint. 

On Monday again the scene changed. In the moming all Ports- 
mouth wa3in motion. Sailors in various phases of oblivion or jollity 
were to g back to their ships; they covered the Hard and quays, 
foming picturesque and perpetually-changing groups. But as the day 
wore on these gradually thinned and disappeared, leaving the streets 
to the busy of every class. There was not a boat in Portsmouth 
harbour that had not its repairs or adornment to be seen to. Floating 
things which had found no employment for months were likely to do 
s0 now, and their owners were everywhere seen washing, painting, and 
tarring or mending, patching, and cutting them. The walls were 
covered with advertisements of ves-els preparing to follow the fleet in 
its evolutions, at charges varying from ten shillings to four guineas, 
Yachts were for sale or to be let, houses were at the disposal of the 
highest bidder, and £50 was a molest price for two nights’ 
lodging for a family of three. It is almost needless to say 
that the usual accommodation to travellers in the shape of 
hotels and taverns had long been pre-engaged and taken; 
those who 4... to chance to find a bed being wofully disappointed 





in the end@ivour to discover a resting-place. Every officer in the 
great fleet lying at Spithead had asked his friends in far greater 
number than the ships could give room for. Some had twenty, some 
thirty; others—the lucky ones—less. Fortunately the Admiralty 
stepped in, and, limiting gun-room officers to about 80-95ths of a visitor 
each, no doubt cast consternation throughout more than one family 
circle at a distance. In the midst of all the noise‘of preparation fresh 
streams of pleasure-seekers came in hourly, and gave the streets an 
unusually crowded appearance. A deputation of French officers, re- 
cently arrived in the Duchayla, and headed by Admiral Jurien de la 
Gravitre, landed during the day, and added their glittering uniforms, 
cocked hats, and aiguillettes to the motley mass which already varie- 
gated the streets. The Lieutenant-Governor thought it a fit occasion 
to have a field day; and the troops, both of the regular and militia 
regiments, performed a series of evolutions on the common at Southsea. 
The day being pure and cloudless, like the last, rendered the positions 
of the ships in the fleet easily distinguishable. But little movement 
was, however, visible amongst them. The gun-boats alone appeared to 
be under orders to move, and they were observed for a cousiderable 


time throwing off their long stripes of steam, and then finally pro- 
| Stretton, was drawn out in fall array. The bastions showed signs of 


ceeding in the order of their squadrons—Red, White, Blue, and 
Striped-—down the centre of the line formed by the line-of-battle ships, 
screw- frigates, and sloops-of-war. A great deal of signalling, and a 
few mishaps, such as lost bowsprits and damaged rigging, were 
am/ngst the unavoidable catastrophes. 

Although it was generally known, and had been authoritatively an- 

__haced, that there would be an attack on tha Browndown batteries, 
and the mortar-vessels in front of them, on Southsea Castle and Fort 
Monckton, it was not distinctly ascertained what might be the manner 
of the attack, or its detailed features. In them a laudable desire was 
entertained of giving to the affair as much of the unforeseen as was pos- 
sible, consistent with preconcerted arrangement. We saw, however, 
that great preparations were being made for resisting an enemy both 
at Browndown and Monckton, as well as at Southsea Castle. Supplies 
of powder had been forwarded in considerable quantities to those three 
places; and fatigue parties of artillerymen were diligently employed in 
extracting from the touchholes the chalk which stops them up and pre- 
serv s the guns, fixing running geart> the car) iages, and oiling the in- 
terior of the pieces. Ramrods were taken out of store, wads made—in fact, 
all the preparati.ns required to repel the enemy with vigour. On board 
the shins so recenily returned {rem encountering a real enemy we nee’l 
not say such preparations were not requir-d. 

In the vicinity of Southsea Castle a grand stand was in course of 
erection, and seemed somewhat in close proximity to the fort. It served 
to give the approaching engagement its true theatrical value, by de- 
monstrating to the eye how little danger was really to be apprehended, 
at the same time affording the best opportunity of a near view to thie 
who were anxious for one. 

To-day the morning broke hazily, and the sky became rapidly over- 
cast. A light wind from the east prevailed, and the day was cool, Still 
there was no sign of rain, and it was anticipated that fine weather 
would as usual greet the Queen on her arrival at Portsmouth. The 
South-Western Railway brought such a stream of new-comers into the 
town that the streets were filled with people, many of ‘whom being 
strangers appeared totally at a loss how to spend the night, on account 
of the difficulty of finding lodgings. Tired groups might be seen 
wandering from street to street, followed by carpet-bags, and making 
fruitless attempts at admittance to various houses where the prices of 
a night’s rest seemed too exorbitant for any but millionaires. 
The beach near the Esplanade was crowded with numerous 
fresh crews of pleasure-boats from Deal and Southampton; and 
these litt e vessels at anchor near the shore formed by themselves 
a small forest of masts. Booths and tents sprang up in all directions 
on the Common; and two stands, in addition to that which had first 
been planned near Southsea Castle, arose as if by enchan'ment—one of 
them to the eastward of the fort, the other in rear of the large one 
already mentioned. 

The fleet had not in the mean while made any alterations in its move- 
ments, if we except the withdrawal of the Mcander from Stokes Bay 
where she had lain—the general belief being until now that she would 
form one of the points of attack by the gun-boat flotilla. During the 
day the lat'er again went through some evolutions, and passed up the 
lines of the fleet. The ships to-morrow are, it is said, to have six 
rounds a gun. 

: Portsmoutn, Wednesday. 

The day fixed for the grand celebration broke in the brightest and 
most auspicivus manner. It was a cold, grey, silvery dawn that threw 
every part of the vast scene into a misty tone, increasing the distance 
of distant objects, and causing the Isle of Wight to assume a pale and 
dim aspect. 

The masses of people of every class which had asse mbled in Ports- 
mouth had begun early to throng the places where t he best view could 
be gained of the scene. Those who had slept soundly in the varions 
beds furnished by the inhabitants of Portsmouth and the surrounding 
places ; those who had slept lees com‘ortably on chairs and tables at the 
rate of ten shillings each ; those who had not slept at all—and they were 
the majority—streamed out of Portsmouth towards Southeea Common 
on the one hand and Gozport Common the other. On the esplanade 


the boats of every harbour for upwards of a hundred miles on each side 
of the coast, and many from distant French ports, contended for the 
favour of the multitude, gaily dressed out in colours, and sails set 





in readiness for motion. The masses, however, attracted by the 
idea of an attack on Southsea Castle, took up their positions on the 
glacis of the works, which they goon covered, leaving not a particle of 
the white stone forming it unoccupied by their moving bodies. Round 
and round this centre of attraction crowds moved about and fluttered, 
the esplanade gradually losing its hue of white for the dark one of the 
circulating crowd. The grand stand remained for a long time compa- 
ratively empty, but many others were filled at an early hour with many 
people. A careful guard was set over the creen earthworks that cover 
the outer bastions, so that they retained their brightness unsullied by the 
contact of human feet, and preserved on a distant view the con- 
trasts between budding and luxuriant grass and the weather-beaten 
towers and steeples that rise at intervals above the low level 
of the works. In the harbour, the piers crowded with anxious forms 
desirous of joining the vessels destined for them contended and jostled 
with each other without ceasing. Aseach gaily-decorated boat re- 
ceived its complement of people it left the shore and steamed out 
passing on the bubbling waters many a light skiff heavily laden with 
people, many a heav y collier’s boat filled with men and women, many 
a graceful cutter or fast wherry dancing along merrily under all sail- 
For all Portsmouth, all London, and even distant parts of England, 
this was a holiday; and before eleven o’clock Portsmouth and its at- 
tendant suburbs presented the picture of a city deserted by all but the 
aged and infirm, and only a few belated individuals hastening along, 
vaguely apprehensive ef losing some of the sight. 

Whilst the greater part of the crowds streamed away to Southsea 
Common, another took the direction of G sport, and, covering the 
decks of the floating-bridge with its numbers, glided into the sandy 
level, interspersed with furze bushes and water, w hich forms the beach 
between Fort Monckton and Stokes Bay. The neighbourhood of Haslar 
had also its numbers of spectators, crowded tegether on foot, in carts 
on waggons, and every species of accommodation. 

The ships lay still as they bad remained for a few previous days: the 
largest men-of-war forming that imposing double column which has 
already been noticed; the floating batteries and mortar-boats forming 
a confused line nearer the shore; and the gun-boats in the extreme dis- 
tance towards Southampton, appearing smaller even than the reality 
from their distance. The whole dressed out in lines of flags, forming 
polygons of colour, gave a gaudy appearance to the surrounding 
water, already so variegated by moving craft of every sort. 

Crossing the harbour to the Blockhouse Fort, where the Hampshire 
Artillery in all the pride of their best costumes stood in groups be- 
tokening disappointment rather than any other sentiment, we emeryed 
upon the green meadows of Haslar, learning to our astonishment 
that the forts were not to fire any salute. Passing onwards through the 
crowds which-were already formed and momentarily increasing, 
we entered Fort Monckton, where the Hampshire Militia, under Col. 


recent preparation; but, strangely enough, were unmanned by gunners, 
From Fort Monckton the view extended over every part of the fleet, 
commanding the egress from the harbour, the esplanade and castle of 
Southsea, the confused forest of masts and flags marking the position 
of the floating batteries and mortar-vessels—the line of first- 
rates stretching up from the vicinity of the Nab to that ot 
Cowes—the flotilla of gun-boats, and all the attendant shipping 
that covered the waters in every direction. Sunken low on 
the shore of the point known as Gilkicker, Fort Monckton is 
surrounded by a ditch, has a large earthwork in its north-western 
front, and crosses fire with Blockhouse Fort close by. It carries forty 
long 68 and 32 pounders. West of it are the new batteries of Brown- 
down, all armed with very heavy ordnance, where it was supposed that 
an attack was intendeded similar to those arranged against Southsea 
Castle and Fort Monckton. All the ships in the fleet began early to 
get up steam, and their white funnels were everywhere vomiting out 
their volume of vapour before any signs of the Royal party were given. 
Many of the steamers and pleasure-boats had already taken up a 
position to windward of the starboari line, before any signs of motion 
were visible in the neighbourhood of thedockyard. At balf-past eleven, 
however, a Royal salute from the old Victory, and the yards of that 
veteran liner manned with the blue ‘orm of cur sailors, proclaimed 
the arrival of the Queen; and then there was a hush, dwing which 
ll eyes were turued towards the entrance to Portsmouth Hardour, 
The tall masts bearing the Royal standard were seen swiftly gliding 
down the waters, and then as the noble yacht, filled with its Royal 
freight, emerged from the space between the Blockhouse and the 
Round Tower, a cheer came rolling to us over the waters procla 
the joy of the crowds around us lookirg on at the ccremony. 
the Queen’s yacht followed numerous vessels—the Fairy, F/fin, a steam- 
frigate of large proportions, the Chanticleer, and others, about thirty 
in number. 

The Foreign Ministers were afloat in the elegant Admiralty steam- 
yacht Vivid. The House of Peers had the Transit; the House of 
Commons was on board that most unlucky of ships the Perseverance— 
many members of the Lower House werein the Porcupine. The Woard 
of Admiralty dashed about in their fire yachts B/ack Eag/e and Princess 
Alice; while the Port Admiral and the Governor of Portsmouth were 
cruising slowly along in the Fire Queen. Besides these Government 
vessels there were the Avon, the Wildfire, Sprightly, Vulcan, Himalaya, 
Driver, Megara, Prometheus, Otter, Pigmy, &c., all with large parties 
of fashionable visitors on board. But, though these men-of-war were 
(some of them at least) smart vessels, they were now eclipsed by the 
magnificent fleet sent out by the various great companies. Of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company there were the Euzine, Ripon, 
Sultan, Simla, Manilla, and Alma—the last with a party of the 
directors on board. The West India Mail Company turned out such 
leviathans as the Atrato, La Plata, Tay, and Trent. The Indian 
and the Pacific were also among the colossal merchantmen; and the 
steamers Vivid, Garland, and Imperatrice, though not among the 
largest, were certainly among the fastest present. 

As the Royal yacht steamed past the walls the saluting battery fired 
in her honour, and then the people in the embrasures of the forts, on 
the slopes of the esplanade from Portsmouth to Southsea, from Block- 
house Fort to Monckton, crowded together to watch her. As she 
glided past the shore and the glacis of the castle, past the stands and 
sailing vessels filled with crowds congregated there in masses, cheers 
burst from them aud filled the air, sounds of music then came stealing 
over the water from the ships to the shore, and added another feature 
of harmony to the scene. The approach to the Spit Buoy was marked 
by breathless expectation shown in every face turned anxiously towards 
the fast-sailing yacht and her attendant steamers. As she rounded the 
buoy and dashed out into the open water of Spithead, a scene 
of appirent momentary confusion was noticeable throughout the whole 
fleet. Dark blue masses rushed up rigging, gliding like wild cats till 
the very Royal yards were manned with buman forms. At the same 
moment the fleet gave forth their salute—their guns roaring out from 
deck to deck, from ship to ship—until the air was obscured by tha 
smoke and the fleet was involved in a cloud of vapour. Each vessel, 
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at first partially darkened, then veiled up to the highest truck of its 
tapering maste, offered a beautiful sight, only equalled in diversity of 


iming | 
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effect by the partial rolling off of the mist, as the flaws of wind rent and 


ms | The blue-jackets 
mingling their colours with the gaudy hues of the bunting, gave a 
pretty effect, combining straight lines of spars and rigging with flutter- 
ing prismatic tints. As the Queen then proceeded rapidly past between 
the Starboard line and the Moitar Squadron, thousands of voices cheered 
and hurraed, bands of music threw out tones that grew mellow as they 
stole along the waters, and the attendant shipping and spectators 
joined in the pleasing demonstration. 

The Queen’s yacht, emerging from the sur rounding smoke, proceeded 
rapid'y p»st Fort Monckton, meeting everywhere the same enthusiastic 
reception, and, having rounded into a position to return down the centre 
ine, entered the squadron of gun-boats, disposed in double rows on each 
side of her course, and majestically proceeded on her way. She glided 
past the small vessels of the flotilla, passed steam-frigates of various 
strength and speed, passed the giant screw line-of-battle ships, 
till she reached the Duke of Wellington, greeted in all direc- 


tions by the most enthusiastic cheers. Whilst she paused the 
gun-boat flotilla had got under way, snd was slowly ad- 
vancing against the tide in double column, the Red and 


White leading. The manner in which each tiny vessel kept her 
position and distance, the orderly manner in which each of them 
weighed anchor, was deserving of the utmost praise. The thia streaks 
of steam that issued from their high-pressure boilers showed clear 
against the sides of the ships through whose lines they passed, and 
added another to the numerous pictorial effects so remarkable during 
the day. Some time elapsed during the performance of this portion of 
the day’s proceedings, on account as much of the number ef gun-boats 
that had to weigh anchor as because of the comparatively slow speed of 
the vessels working against the tide. The Queen had paused at the 
end of the line and remained stationary, when the foremost gun-boats 
of the Red and White Squadrons were observed to round again and 
proceed—the first to starboard, the second to port, in the opposite 
direction to that which they had been taking. Their intricate lines of 
opposite motion in the midst of the two rows of stationary men-of-war 
were extremely curious and interesting, giving an appearanc 
mechanical regularity to the scene which was highly pleasing. 

The head of the White Division having anchored abreast of Fort 
Monckton, the remaining ships of that denomination formed an im- 
posing front of attack against the gun-boats and floating batteries 
moored parallel to them. ‘These, lolling like porpoises in the water as 
it was lashed into waves by the screws of their opponents, seemed 
silently and somewhat contemptuously to look on the preparations 
made against them. The Red squadron, having sailed up on the other 
side of the double row of first-rates, was seen taking up a position oppo- 
site Browndown, supported by the Light, which followed at its heels, 
At thesame moment the Blue squadron made its way in the direction 
of Southsea Castle, and anchored in line before that work. Undis- 
mayed at these hostile prenarations, the people who covered the glacis 
and the numerous boats that plied between the castle and the attack- 
ing force seemed rather fixed in their intentions to remain than to have 
any idea of retreat. It was obvious that they anticipated the disap- 
poin'ment wh'ch was about to ensue, 

The Light and Blue divisions had not had time to complete their line o¢ 
attack before we observed the Duke of Wellington divesting its masts 
of the flags with which 't had hitherto been dressed. With the speed 
of lightning every ship followed its example. Fold upon fold of bunt- 
ing was lowered from view, ani slowly the anchors having tripped 
weie weighed, and the grand line of men of-war began, at first imper- 
ceptibly, but instantly after with majestic solemaity, to move in the 
diiection of the Nab. Tuais was the noblest sight of theday. The 
large broad hulls of the large:t ships in tae world moving in this 
orderly manuer, appaiently through a mass of smaller craft, whose tiny 
forms and filmy white streaks of steam everywhere dotted the water, 
the large tail spars and rigging overtopping tbe horizon and every 
smatler object, were splendid in the contrasts which they afforded. 

At the head of this imposing squadron was the Duke of Wellington, 
ter 131 ports shining in the sun, which showed her chequered sides, 
bright with paint. Behind her the Orion, the James Watt .one of the 
perfect specimens of mo“era naval architecture), the Majestic, the 
Exmouth, Colossus, Brunswick, Edinburgh, Hogue, Blenheim, Russell, 
anc along list of screw-frigates, cory ttes, and paddile-wheel vessels, 
Abreast of the Port line the Jtoyal George \ed the Starboard, gigantic in 
proportions as the J/vie, if nut as elegant in form. Then came the 
Nile, the Conque:or—superior in most respects to such competitors, 
noble as they are, a3 the A/yiers, St. Jean d’Acre, and Agamemnon— 
the Cressy, Cesar—almest as large.at the stern as a 130-gun ship—the 
Algiers, the lumbering Sanspareil of Balaclava celebrity, tae Centurion, 
Ajax, Hawke, Hestings,and others which we have not space to mention, 

The order haviog been given to steam at five miles an hour, the 
double column, under the orders of Admiral Sir R. Dundas and Rear- 
Admiral Baynes, was slow in receding from our view; but it was lost 
in the emoke and steam of its own creating for some time before the 
Royal yacht was seen again toemerge from the confused and intricate 
mass of ships on the horizon. Her masts, distinct from the rest by their 
tall and tapering forms capped by the heavy folds of the Royal 
standard, were first visible, and then the hull appeared as she sailed 
rapidly up to a@ station nesr the centre of the intended attacks on 
southsea Browndown, and the gun-boats and mortar-vessels. Then, 
at a signal from the Admiral, the attack was ordered to commence. 
The bunting in answer was scarcely down from eaca tiny masthead 
when a tr+mendous cannonade commenced. The Biue Squadron opened 
on Southsea Castle with tremendous roar, heavy guns replying to 
heavy guns, the scunds of which reverberated through the air with 
uncessing din. The White Division opened on the gun-bosts and 
mortar-vessals with similar vigour and alacrity; whilst the Red and 
Light blazed unmercifully at Browndown and Monckton. 
White clouds of smoke receding before the wind enveloped 
the crowds covering Southsea Castle and glacis; the thousands 
who filled the beach and common, the grand stands, and 
caris and booths, were enveloped in wreaths of smoke, which 
relieved themselves in light on a bank of heavy dark smoke floating 
in the rear from the funnels of the first-rates then coming up to their 
anchorages. Over that black bank of smoke again came rushing that 
of the flotilla, attackirg the mortar-vissels, the stream of their 
steam blowing off, and puffs from their guns mingling to- 
gether, and obscuring the space through which the tall spars 
of the Queen’s yacht might still be seen, as she took advan- 
tage of the attack to make the best of her way homeward, Oppo- 
site Monckton Fort and Browndown the effvct of the action was less 
visible, because the ships were not so clustered; but the energies of the 
crews of the gun-boa's were unflagging, so long as their six rounds of 
ammunition per gun lasted. Whirst, however, with the energy which 
real action had imparted to our sailors, they* hurled their fire 
at the walls of the Portsmouth defences, those works remained 


most 








entirely silent in retarn, ‘The great pivot-guns on the walls, the 
82-pounders in the embrasures, were all silent, the ammunitiot 
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THE FLEET FROM THE SOUTH.—SKETCHED BY_J. W. CARMICHAEL. 
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GETTING UNDER WAY, AND MANNING THE YARDS. 
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made ready for days previously was not expended, and the soldiers 
in the redoubts looked en in grim disappointment at the attack, which 
they were not at liberty to return. The only explanation we obtained 
of this was that the order to fire had been countermandéd at all the 
forts, in consequence of the discovery that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Portsmouth would be obliged to pay for every shot fired on the occa- 
sion. A parallel instance cited was that of General Don, at Gibraltar, 
who on one occasion fired three rounds from several guns, and had to 
pay for all the ammunition expended. 

After about half an hous firing the whole scene was enveloped in 
smoke and darkness, leaving nothing to gratify the eye but a heavy 
mist, impenetrable and choking. Her Majesty had already taken the 
van and steamed into harbour as the last guns of the attack boomed 
over the waters. She was speedily followed by all the steamers afloat, 
whilst at the same time the crowds of spectators wandered home; the 
fleet meanwhile preceeding to resume the quiescent state at anchor in 
which we left it. 


DEPARTURE OF HER MAJESTY AND THE LORDS AND 
COMMONS. 

The London stations of the South-Western Railway were the scene 
of great excitement on Wednesday morning. Long before the sun was 
up the vicinity of the terminus in Waterloo-road was in a commotion, 
owing to the thousands of persons which literally besieged this place 
of departure. Trains, each following the other in quick succession, 
and all apparently surcharged, were dispatched as early as 
five o'clock. Peers and commoners, regardless each of his 
position and state, or quality, were there intermingled in one 
only object—the obtaining a position in the train whereby to| 
be conveyed to the place of embarkation. Coroneted carriages | 
private phaetons, and numbered cabs were converging to the one | 
eommon centre. The Waterloo-road, Lambeth, has never presented | 
such an appearance since the opening of the terminus as at four. | 
o'clock, owing to the continued arrival of carriages and hackney-cabs 
At one time there were upwards of 2000 vehicles of different descrip- 
tions at the terminus and aling the Waterloo-road; in fact, s» crowded 
was the thoroughfare, that it was impossible for enything like one-half 
of the carriages to drive into the courtyard of the station. “ Noble 
Lords” and “honourable members,” whose train left for Southampton 
at seven o'clock, although unused to being thus early astir, had managed 
to “shake off” their soporific indulgences, and appeared at the pre- | 
arranged hour. The foreign Ambassawors in offi-ial costume excited 
some degree of admiration and amusement to the bystanders, and one or | 
two of them were re eived with anything but a courteous reception. 

The arrangements made both by the police and railway officials were | 
of so effective a character that, notwithstanding the immense concourse 
of persons, not the slightest confusion ensued. Ladies and gentlemen, 
regardless of the danger, never hesitated for a moment in crossing the 
rails whilst the trains were beiag made up; but such was the vigilance 
of the railway authorities, under Mr. Young, the superintendent, and 
Messrs. Inspectors Narwood, Parker, and Bent, with a powerful body | 
of the L division of police, that no accident took pla:e. | 

Precisely at five o’clock the first train was started, considerably | 
sooner than the time advertised. This was in reality a “monster 
train ;” but it is only justice to the company to state that none of the 
carriages contained more than the regular number of persons. In 
a@ quarter of an hour afterwards another train, as large as 
the former, was started, filled with company; and at each suc- 
ceeding quarter of an hour up to eight o'clock other trains left the 
terminu’. In addition to the above a special train leit at 6.45, con- | 
taining the Cabinet Ministers and Foreign Ambassadors. At seven 
o'clock another special train, containing the members of the Houses 
of Peers and Commons, started; and at half-past seven the whole of | 
the Queen’s household left in a special train. 

It had been arranged that the Royal train should leave by the Nine | 
Elms station; and accordingly, at about half-past eight o'clock, her 
Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the Royal children, attended by a | 
brilliant retinue, arrived at the Nine Elms Royal private sta‘ion of | 
the London and South-Western Railway, Vauxhall, at which place 
the Royal party were received by the directors and other of the com- | 
pany’s officials. The Royal train, which was drawn by a power ul 
engine, named the “ Duke,” was intrusted to the charge of Mr. G- 
Anwell, consisting of two state carriages, which left the Nine 
Elms station at 8.45, and proceeded to Gosport; whence the 
Royal party, after embarkation, proceeded to Spithead. The news of | 
the safe arrival of the Royal train at its destination, as well 
as that of each of the other passenger trains dispatched, was | 
forwarded to London by electric telegraph. 

Not fewer than 867 carriages, some containing as many as forty | 
passengers each, left the Waterloo station on Tuesday; and during the 
three hourson Wednesday morning almost as many more left. The 
receipts of the company for the two days it was stated would exceed 
£13,000. 





ILLUMINATION OF THE FLEET. 

The most interesting and only novel feature in the day’s movements 
was that reserved for the night, as an Emeralder might say ; and 
was a thorough uovelty to such of the present generation as accidentally 
witnessed it. We say “accidentally,” because no notice of an intention 
to illuminate was given in the Admiralty’s programme, and conse- 
quently thousands who had borne the cold and languor of the 
day had left on their return to distant homes be‘ore the ships made this 
grand and brilliant demonstration. This was effected by simultaneously 
lighting up the yards and portholes with bluelights. At nine o'clock, 
gun fire, the whole fleet at anchor burst into light as by magic ; the 
jets one above another, maintopmast high aloft, and the ports of each 
opened at once, showing a vivid glare between decks, caused an 
unusual roar of cheering from the shore, which was echoed and given 
back with interest from the boats of the legion afloat. This in the 
stillness of the calm night had an effect as imposing as it was rare, 
and cheer upon cheer applauded the spectacle. From nine to ten 
rockets were sent up thickly from the ships, and rained a golden shower 
upon the “floating capital.” The Commander-in-Chief, Sir George 
Seymour, entertained the Admirals, Captains, and other offic-rs of the 
fleet at the Admiralty-house in the evening, where the French Admiral 
and staff were the honoured guests. The Hrebus, one of the three 
monster floating batteries built of wrought iron by Napier, arrived at 
Spitbead, from Glasgow, just in time to be a feature in the finale. 








Tae Decman Sysrem my Swepex.—Sweden has adopted the 
Gecimal system, the denominations of the old coins being at the same time 
maintained. _The rixdaler (1f 40c.) will still be the base of the monetary 
system ; but, instead of being divided into forty-eight shillings, will be com- 
posed of 100 ort. Formerly there were four different kinds of rixdalers; but 
three of them will be to measure, the foot will in fature be of ten 
inches instead of twelve, whilst the inch will be divided into ten fractions, to be 
called lives. The base of liquid measure will be the cubic foot, called kanna 
In weight, the former pound will be divided into 100 orts, aad the ort into 100 
= Tae definitive introduction of this system will not, however, take place 

fore five years, in order to accustom the nation gradually to the change. 

The Journal de St. eyerny OS the 15th April publishes a 
despatch from General Luders, to the effec’ that since the declarétibh & peace 
the greatest friendship exists between the Russian and French soldiers. 





THE REVIEW OF THE FLEET AT SPITHEAD 
BY THE QUEEN. 


(From another Correspondent.) 
Never had Monarch a greater opportunity of witnessing a people’s 
loyalty and devotion than our august and belowed Queen (whom God 
save!) had on the occasion of her reviewing her mighty and magnificent 
fleet on Wednesday last. The moment of her Majesty’s appearance in 
the port was a signal for that enthusiasm which is always displayed 
whenever she is graciously pleased to appear among her subjects. 
Simultaneous cheers burst from tens of thousands of loyal hearts, show- 
ing the hearty welcome of our “Sea Queen” by her delighted people. 

The review of such a fleet as the world never before beheld, 
equipped with an efficiency which all the newest appliances of art and 
science have enabled us to give to each of these powerful engines 
of war which composed it, and manned by seamen whose services our 
vast commercial wealth enables us to command without limit, was 
most gratifying to all who witnessed it. This gorgeous and truly 
national pageant was a fitting spectacle in celebration of peace, and 
one which illustrates the greatness of our triumph, the immensity of 
our resources, and the solid basis of our strength. 

The fleet, as it appeared at anchor on the morning of the review, 
extending in a line east and west from pivot-ship to pivot-ship, 
covered a space of more than twelve miles, and comprised, in line-of- 
battle-ships, frigates, corvettes, sloops, floating batteries, mortar- 
ships, mortar-boats, and gun-boats, upwards of 240 sail, of which not 
more than ten were without steam power. There never was a time 
when the British Navy was more efficient than it is at present. What~ 
ever may have been done in former days by our sailing vessels, how- 
ever great the deeds they may have achieved, it is clear that for the 
fature they cannot form the chief body of our naval power. It is, 
indeed, scarcely a question whether they should not be altogether 
superseded. The employment of steam-ships reduces them (the satl- 
ing ones) to the subaltern position of the siege artillery of an army by 
land. It is true, by the employment of a squadron of steamers a cer- 
tain object in an expedition may be carried into effect by means of 
these sailing vessels—namely, when it is necessary to act against a fort 
or fortified maritime city, whigh must be destroyed by bringing to- 
gether a large mass of cannon to bear upon one point. Beyond that no 
other service can be required of them. Here, again, the same service 
can be rendered with greater efficacy by the substitution of large 
steam-vessels like the line-of-battle ships forming part of the present 
fleet. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the various Boards of Admiralty 


| under whose directions the old instruments of the naval power of this 


country have been discarded, and replaced by other and far more power- 
ful ones. Most assuredly, if anywhere it were desirable to uphold 
squadrons of sailing vessels, it must must have been in the councils of 
the British Admiralty; but they have listened to the voice of expe- 
rience, and they have found that sailing vessels become useless when a 
new power capable of effecting every object in spite of them has en- 
tered into competition. We find there is in this fleet alone 230 steam- 
vessels of all classes, from the powerful three-decker, with her 131 guns 
and 1100 men, to the small gun-boat of 2 guns and 25 men. But 
this is not all. To give an idea of the real power of this steam fleet, it 
is necessary to inspect clozely all that its armaments poasess of the ap- 
propriate and formidable, and with what clever foresight the whole has 


| been studied. The war-steamers of England have not been built for 


all services indiscriminately: in their constraction there has been but 
one idea, one aim —that of war: they unite with wonderful aptitude to 
the things peculiarly belonging to the sea—extreme swiftness, power- 
fal artillery, and great space for the occasional conveyance of troops. 
And yet this armament is indeed formidable, and he who beholds it 
may truly with the poet exclaim,— 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her course is o’er the ocean wave, 

Her home is on the deep. 

The following is the list of the fleet, with their erder of sailing:— 
STARBOARD DIVISION. 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Seymour, Commander-in-Chief. 


Names of Ships. Captains. Guns, Tons. H.P. Crew. 
Royal George -. Robinson... eo 102 .. 2616 .. 400 .. 920 
Nile .. ee Mundy ee eo OL 4. 2593 .. 500 .. 850 
Conqueror Symonds .,. oe» 100 .. 3283 .. 800 .. 930 
Creasy ee «» Warren 7 eo 80 .. 2573 .. 400 .. 750 
Corr eo ee Mobbd.. oe OL .. 3100 .. 400 .. 850 
Algiers *e -- Codrington .. oo BO gd BO .. CO .. TO 
Sauspareil .. eo Bey .. “* ee 70 .. 2334 .. 400 .. 626 
Centurion .. Williams 80 2590 40) 75 
Ajax .. ee «+ Warden ° 60 1761 450 600 
Hawke +» Ommanney .. 60 .. 1763 .. 200 .. 600 
Has'ings - Fanshawe .. «- 60 .. 1763 .. 200 .. 600 
I:nperieuse «+ Watson e SL .. 2357 .. 360 .. 530 
Amphioa - ee Chads ee . 34 .. 1474 .. BO .. 342 
Pylades D’Enconrt .. oo 0 .. 19007 . BO .. WO 
Cossack Cockburn oe oe 20 .. 1383 .. 250 .. 250 
Esk ° McClure oe eo 21 .. 1153 .. 250 «2 240 
Falcon Pallea ee eo 16 .. TAT we 100 .. 160 
Conflict Cochran te eo 8 oe 1013 .. 400 .. 165 
Harier Derriman .. oo 17 «« TT wp OO .. 160 
Eurotas +.» Moorsom .. eo 88 co BD cc HO oe BO 
Seahorse oe ee Heath * « 12 .. 1168 .. 200 — 200 
Vulture Glasse ov oo 6 oe 3190 .. 470 .. 200 
Magicienne .. ee Vansittart .. eo 16 eo 1906 .. @O .. 390 
Samson ee +» Hand ee co 6 6 oo BT 1c GE ce BO 
Vesuvius oe ee Hore .. ee co 6 oo OH wo BD woe 100 
Basilisk oe +» Crofion oo O*ee CO co 140 
Gorgon ee Crawfrd ee 6 llil 320 .. 160 
Firctly.. *e ee Otter « § 550 .. 220 100 

PORT DIVISION, 
Rear- Admiral Sir R. Dundas. 

Names of { hips. Captains. Guns. Tons. HP. Crew 
Duke of Wellington Caldwell ee oo IL 4. 3750 .. 700 .. 1100 
Orion oe -» Erskine ee o OL .. 3281 .. CO... 880 
James Watt E liot .. ee oe» OL .. 3083 .. GOO .. 850 
Majestic .. +» Hope ee ee 80 .. 2566 .. 400 . 750 
Exmouth .. -- Eyres oe - 98 .. 3198 ., 400 .. 860 
Colossus .. Keprel ee - 80 .. 2589 .. 400 .. 750 
Brunswick .. ee Yelverton +» o. 8 .. 2494 .. 400 .. 750 
Edinburgh .. Healett ee + 60 .. 1772 .. 454 .. 600 
Hogne +» W-. Ramsey .. oo € .. 170 .. 40 .. 600 
Bierheim .- - Hall * - 6 .. Lidl .. 450 .. 600 
Russell oo -. Seott oe - 6 .. L75L oc 200 .. 600 
Earyalus « G. Ramsay .. - SL .. 237 .. 400 .. 530 

Rear-Admiral R. L. Baynes. 
Arrogant - Lyster ee +» 41 4. 1872 .. 360 .. 450 
Pearl «+ Sotheby oo « 20 .. 1462 .. 400 ., 260 
Tartar - Dunlop - oo ©. Ie . eo 
Archer Hea‘heote .. o 146 wl OB. MB oe 1% 
Desperate White ee - 8 « 1100 .. 400 .. 165 
Cruiser Dong'as oe oo BT oe TD ce BD eo OS 
Rattler «. Fellowes ee oo Rw ao Du 
Forth oe +» Lord John Hay oo 19 «oo 1008 .. BO. 
Horatio o Cochrane « 8 .. 1000 .. 250 .. 200 
Retribution .. +» Fisher ~ a © eo Ses Se ee 
Centaur oo eo Clifford oe oo 6 1. 1269 .. 540 . 200 
Dragon ee Stewart ee oo © «an & ea eS ee 
Bulldog oe Gordon - - 6 .. 1133 .. 500 .. 160 
Geyser am Tower os o 6 «w- Be ec es ae 
Merlin .. Sulivan ee o 6 .. 880 «co SIO .. 180 
Hecla oo ee Aplin . oo OD ts SIT «2 240 135 
Hydra “ «+ Morris ee «+ 6 4. S813 «. 220 .. 135 
FLOATING BATTERIES, 

Names of Ships. Captains Guna, Tons. HP. Crew. 
Meteor oe Seymour .. «+ 4 4. 1460 .. 200 .. 200 
Glatton Cumming .. .. 14 ., 1469 ., 200 .. 200 
Thunder Randolph .. « 14 .. 1469 .. 200 .. 200 


Trusty .- » Campbell .. .. 14 5. 1469 .. 200 ., 200 


SAILING SHIPS. 
L ‘Fame: of Ships. Captains. Guns. Tons, H.P. Crew. 
Rot ee o wa oo 2598 .. — 830 
oe e- ison 90 .. 2560 .. — 820 
Bell eo eo 6 on —— oe oe OME 


GUN-BOAT FLOTILLA, 





CENTRE—RED. VAN—WHITE. REAR—BLUE, LIGHT—STRIPED 

Divisional ship Divisional ship Divisioual ship Divisional ship 
»Capt. Colossal,8l,Hon. Brunswick, 81, Sanspareil, 71, 
. ton H. Keppel Capt. Yelverton Captain Key 

Flying Fish,6 Victor, 6, Intrepid, 6 Surprise, 6 

ingdove, 6 Pelter, Mobawk, 6 Cheerful, 2 
Biter, 4 Thistle, 4 Stork, 4 Daisy, 2 
Starling, 4 Sandfly, 4 Dapper, 4 Pert, 2 
Snapper, 4 Plover, 4 Gleaner, 4 Drake, 2 
Bustard, 4 on. 4 Magpie, 4 Angler, 2 
Dove, 4 Tnasolent, 4 Redwing, 4 t, 2 
Leveret, 4 Mayflower, 4 ger, 4 Rambler, 2 
Fervent, 4 Spanker, 4 Skipjack, 4 Wanderer, 6 
Beaver, 4 Traveller, 4 orward, 4 Chub, 2 
Opossum, 4 Louisa, 4 terer, 4 Onyx, 2 
Firm, 4 Erne, 4 Haughty, 4 Janus, 2 
Blazer, 4 Mastiff, 4 ce, 6 Ant, 2 
Brazen, 4 Lively, 4 is, 4 Nettle, 2 
Rainbow, 4 Ruby, 4 Goshawk, 4 Decoy, 2 
Redbreast, 4 Tickler, 4 Grappler, 4 4 
Havock, 4 Seagull, 4 Hy eua, 4 
Pioneer, 6 Bulldog, 4 Violet, 4 
Lapwing, 6 Hasty, 4 Weasel, 4 
Swinger, Herring, 4 Jackdaw, 4 
Skylark, 4 Griper, 4 Hind, 4 
Pincher, 4 Thrasher, 4 Lark, 4 
Charger, 4 Julia, 4 Snap, 4 
Grasshopper, 4 senor 4 Sheldrake, 4 
Mackerel, 4 Manly, 4 Cockchafer, 4 
Forester, 4 Mistletoe, 4 Stanch, 4 
Whiting, 4 Magnet, 4 n, 
Partridge, 4 Tilbury, 4 
Coquette, 6 Sparrowhawk, 4 
Beacon, Goldfinch, 4 
Brave, 4 Delight, 4 
Bullfiach, 4 Bouncer, 4 
Raven, 4 Nightingale, 4 
Hardy, 4 


In addition to the foregoing there was a flotilla of forty mortar-boats 
and floats. The sailing line-of-battle ships London and Rodney were 
placed as the pivot-vessels. 

Every precaution was adopted by the Government for the prevention 
of accidents, and for the safety and convenience of the thousands and 
tens of thousands of spectators who accompanied the fleet to sea, The 
Board of ‘Trade issued notices to the masters of steamers cautioning 
them against carrying more passengers than the number allowed by 
the Act of Parliament, with the assurance that the pains and penalties 
under that Act would be fully carried out against all who might be 
found offending. 

For the guidance of the masters of vessels, and to prevent col- 
lision betweea them and the ships of her Majesty's fleet during the 
Review, the Admiralty issued instrections thai steamers, sailing 
vessels, and boats, were not ,o attempt to cross the line of the ships-ot- 
war, nor on any account to pass between the columns; nor were they 
to occupy any part of the man-of-war channel between Spithead and 
St. Hel-n’s during the evolutions, Steamers were to keep to leeward 
ot the columns of ships in the order of sailing, as their smoke 
might prevent signals being quickly noticed, thereby causing 
accident. Vessels were not on any account to pass te windward of the 
Royal yacht, if it could possibly be avoided. Masters of vessels were 
reminded that the evolutions of so large a number of men-of-war re- 
quired a considerable space, and they were, therefore, to steer accord- 
ingly, and not close in, to interrupt them, and that they themselves 
would alone be answerable should any accident occur. Instructions 
were also issued by the Admiralty that the passenger-steamers should 
use the anthracite coal,in order to prevent the atmosphere bein 
obscured by the smoke usually evolved from ail other description of coale 

In addition to these regulations steam-vessels of the Royal Navy 
were appointed to clear passages whenever any obstacle might appear 
likely to impede the progress ot the Royal yacht or the mancuvring of the 
fleet: these vessels carried tw» balls at the fore as distinguishing marks. 

The weather was most suitable. Indeed, so proverbial has it be- 
come when the Queen goes forth on any great occasion, that the weather 
is certain to be fine, that to find it otherwise would be an exception to 
the rule. And fine it was; for never did a more delightful day 
shine upon the myriads ot spectators congregated at the various points 
commanding a view of the fleet and iis evolutions, And splendid 
was the sight it was destined to shine upon, for never was 
there a more magnificent and gorgeous spectacle in ancient or 
medern times. “The Serpent of the Nile,” great Cleopatra, could 
she have risen from her sarcophagus and been witness to it, would 
have envied our “ Island Queen” her rule of a nation which can boast 
possession of the greatest and most splendid armament that ever floated. 

The town of Portsmouth was crowded to an excess never witnessed 
before. For days previously the railways had been bringing thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the kingdom; and steamers from every 

rt on the southern coast, teeming with human freight, had 

n, day by day, discharging their living cargoes. So great was 
the influx of persons on the Tuesday evening, the day immediately 
preceding the review, that hundreds of persons were unable to procure 
any sleeping accommodation at all; while those who were more for- 
tunate and were able to procure beds did so at great pecuniary sacrifice. 
But it was on the morning of the review that the town presented the 
most extraordinary appearance. From avery early hour and up to 
mid-day thousands of excursionists were seen issuing from the various 
railway termini, and wending their way in one continued stream 
towards the shore, to secure a good position to wiiness the sight. 
Southsea Common was literally teeming with buman beings, From 
the ramparts, and along the esplanade to a considerable distance be- 
yond S »uthsea Castle, there was one dense living mass. An immense 
grand stend was erected on the esplanade for the accommedation of 
those who preferred witnessing the review from the land The admis- 
sion fee was fixed at 103.—a moderate demand when compared to the 
prices required for accommodatioa on board any of the steamers. 

But it was not only upon the land that the scene was in- 
teresting, nor was the interest confined on the water exclusively 
to the Royal fleet. There was another flee, important in 
itself, and which contributed greatly to the splendour of the 
scene. Our mercantile steamers are of a class that astonish and 
command the admiration of all who behold them. Among them are 
some of the largest steamers in the world. Several of these were pre- 
sent—the Simla, Ripon, Alma, Manilla, Sultan, and Euxine, belonging 
to the Uriental and Peninsular Steam Navigation Company; and the 
Atrato (the largest paddle-wheel steamer in the world), La Plata, 
Trent, and Tay, belonging to the Royal Mail Stveam-packet Com- 
pany. These were all thronged with visitors. The directors 
of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Cumpany, and their friends, 
were on board the Atrato, The steamers of the South-Eastern 
Company, from Folkestone, and those belonging to the South- 
Western Company, were also present; together with many others 
from various ports, far and adjacent, all swarming with passengers. 
The French steam L’Jmperatrice, from Calais, with a numerous com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen on board, was among the list. She had 
a splendid brass band, which, on passing the Admirably yacht off the 
pier, strack up “ Rule Britannia!”—a graceful and by no means an 
ill-timed compliment, Nearly all the large steamers carried the 
French flag at the fore in compliment to our gallant Allies. 


ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY. 

Precisely at haf-past eleven o’clock the train conveying her 
M»jesty and suite arrived at the terminus in the Royal Clarence 
Victuailing-yard. She was at once conveyed by her state barge on 
board the Royal yacht, accempanied by Prince Albert and the other 
members of the Royal party and suite. The Victory and the 
other ships in the harbour manned yards and fired a salute 
so soon as the Royal standard was seen flying at the 
masthead. Her Majesty was accomoanied on board by the Lords of 
the Admiralty, Sir Edmund Lyons, Admiral De la Gravitre, and Mr. 
Osborne, Secretary to the Admiralty. After a short interval the yacht 
rapidly steamed out of the harbour, when the forts immediately saluted. 
‘The Queen was most enthusiastically cheered by the assembled thousands 
on the shore as the yacht pursued her course towards the Spit Buoy, 
on rounding which the whole of the fleet manned their yards and com- 
menced a Koyal salute. The scene was most imposing at this period, 
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The yacht then proceeded rapidly towards the westward, followed by a 

fleet of steamers which were desirous to keep pace with her, but 
which -her superior 5) rendered a matter of impossibility. She 
passed to the westward of the fleet, and then proceeded between the 
two lines to the extreme east, where the flag-ships were at anchor. 
She was followed by the flotilla in the same order in which they lay at 
anchor. As she passed along the line each of the men-of-war manned 
their rigging and cheered her Majesty. The French corvette-of-war 
La Chavala marned yards, and joined in the cheer of welcome. 
When the yacht arrived at the end of the line she lay to a little to the 
eastward of the flag-ships, until the squadron of gun-boats should 
have , and proceeded to take up their position to attack the 
forts, and the floating batteries and mortar-vessels. It was originally 
intended that the flotilla should follow the yacht to the Nab, between 
the two lines of the fleet, but this arrangement was abandoned. 

It was a most singular and novel sight to see a fleet of nearly 150 
sail reviewed within a fleet, and by no means the least interesting por- 
tion of the day’s proceedings. When the flotilla arrived abreast of the 
Royal yacht the White and Blue Squadrons went round the flig-ship 
of Admiral Dundas, the Duke of Wellington, to port, while the Red 
and Light Squadrons rounded the Royal George, the flag-ship of the 
Commander-in-Chief, to port. The ease with which these manceuvres 
were executed spoke well for the officers and crews, as well as for the 
handiness of the craft themselves. 

When the gun-boat flotilla had all passed, signal was made for the fleet 
to get under way. They were already hove short with their steam 
up, so that the signal was scarcely conveyed than it was promptly 
obeyed ; and the whole fleet were quietly stealing from their anchorage 
in the same order in which they lay—the Port Division being headed by 
the Duke of Wellington, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Dundas, 
and the Starboard Division by the Royal George, with the flag of the 
Commander-in-Chief; and her Majesty heading both divisions in the 
Royat yacht. In this manner they proceeded to the pivot-ships London 
(90) and Rodney (90), which were anchored about a mile to the E.N.E. 
of the Nab light, when the Royal yacht bove to ahead of these vessels, 
while the Starboard Division passed to starboard of the pivot-ship and 
the Port Division to port, and in this manner returning to their 
anchorage. 

THE ATTACK. 


In the mean time, while the fleet had been steering to the Nab, the 
gun-boat flotilla bad taken up its position for attacking the forts and 
floating batteries, The Blue Squidron, under the command of 
Captain Yelverton had anchored in order of battle to attack Southsea 
Castie. The White Squadron, commanded by Captain Keppel, was 
anchored in line to oppo-e the floating batteries and the forty mortar- 
vessels, extending upwards of a mile anda half in length. The Red 
was opposed to the fort in Stokes Bay, and the L‘ght to Fort Monckton : 
these — commanded by Captain Codrington and Captain Astley 
Cooper Key. 

The line extended nearly four miles. This fleet is, perhaps, one of 
the most wonderful of our recent improvements. It has been brought 
into existence in a most incredibly short time, and is a most formidable 
engine in shoal water where a line-of-battle ship cannot reach. This 
will at once be perceived by their description and armament. 

The first class of gun-boats is composed of screw-ships of 200 feet 
length, and carrying six long 68-pounders, provided with engines of 
360- horse power, and a crew of a 100 men. This class is intended as 
subdivisional ships. 

The second class are about 150 feet long, and carry four 68-pounders 
are provided with engines of 200-horse power, and .the crew numbers 
80 hands, 

The third class are about 100 feet long, of 60-horse power engines, 
armed with one 68-pounder pivot-gun, one 32-pounder pivot-gun, and 
tw» brass howitzers, 24-pounders, on the broadside. This class is by 
far the most useful and numerous of the whole flotilla, their extra- 
ordinary light draught (generally averaging fiom 4 to 6 feet) enabling 
them to steam in the shallowest creeks and inlets, while their heavy 
armament renders them effective against the strongest forts. The 
whole bulwarks are provided with moveable wrought-iron plates, 
perfectly rifle-proof, and reaching about seven feet above the deck, 
so as to protect the men from the enemy’s riflemen, in case of 
having to force the passage of narrow rivers defended by sharp- 
shooters. 

The fourth class is also a useful flotilla for very shallow streams and 
close in-shore service. It comprises vessels of about eighty feet long, 
the engines averaging 20-horse power; each boat carrying two 32- 

ander pivet-guns amidships, the crew usually numbering thirty-six 

anda, exclusive of officers. These boats are very little larger than 
the small steamers which ply upon the Thames, though they are cer- 
tainly considerably broader, in order to admit of working the guns 
without danger to the craft. Their draught of water, with stores, am- 
munition, provisions, and gans on board, does not exceed from 3} to 
4 feet. 

The whole flotilla is provided with high-pressure locomotive boilers, 
the place necessarily devoted to the machinery rendering this expe- 
dient absolutely imperative, to economise the limited area at disposal 
of the engineers. Yet small as the horse-power appears, the speed of 
the fleet of gun vessels is by no means contemptibie, the average being 
from seven to nine knots. 

Having described the power and armament of the gun-boats, of 
which there are nearly 200 in existence, it may be as well to ex- 
plain those of the floating batteries and mortar-vessels, to which 
the White Squadron are now opposed in miimic warfare. Each of 
these tremendous floating batteries carries fourteen 68-pounders, and 
is sheathed from the bulwarks to three feet below the water line with 
massive plates of wrought iron, 14 feet 6 inches in length, 20 inches 
wide, and 44 inches thick; and each of these plates is bolted to the 
timber sides of the vessel with forty screw-nuts. When French float- 
ing batteries of the same construction were used in the combined attack 
on the fortrees of Kinburn one vessel was struck fifty-eight times in 
the hull without injury, except that where she was hit her wrought- 
iron plates were dented to depths varying from 4 to 1} inches. The 
mortar-boatsare all most formidable vessels. They are cutter-rigged, with 
light and small spars. Their tonnage averages 120 tons, while their 
draught of water is only from four to five feet. Each is about forty 
feet long and eighteen broad, and armed with one 13-inch mortar, 
weighinz, with stand, &c., nearly nine tons, These terrific ordnance, 
when mounted in their places, leave no more space than two feet on 
each side; the most limited at which the gun can be worked. Some 
idea may be formed of the immense strength of the construction of 
these boats when it is mentioned thst under éach discharge the mortar 
recoils upon the vessel with a pressure of nearly seventy-five tons. 
That fortress must indeed be strong which could withstand the 
united attack of these vessels now opposed in mimic warfare against 
each other, 

While the fleet was rapidly returning to anchor the spectators on 
shore watching with considerable interest the movements of the gun- 
boats, anxious for the commencement of the attack. The signal was 
at length made, and the firing was opened by the Blue Secateen 
against Southsea Castle. he White 
menced the attack against the mortar-vessels and floating 
batteries, and almost immediately after the Red and Light 
Squadrons opened fire against the Fort in Stokes Bay and Fort 
Monckton. When the firing was commenced against Southsea 
Castle, there were many thousand persons assembled under its walls, 
who, although expecting it, appeared considerably astonished as the 
loud report of the heavy guns suddenly crashed upon their ears. The 
gun-boats lay right across the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour, from 
shore to shore, nearly four miles, and the firing from such an extended 
line of heavy guns had a very imposing effect, though it 
was considered rather deficient, from the fortresses not returning 
their fire. After firing a few rounds each against their supposed foes, 
the gun-boats as wel as the spectators were comrletely enveloped in 
smoke, which did not clear away until the firing ceased. There is no 
question that they would have proved most formidable had their ser- 
vices been required in those seas where it was originally intended they 
were to be sent. Happily, however, peace has reduced the require- 
ments of those services to the display of this dav. 

After the signal was made to cease firing, the Royal yacht proceeded 
at speed to the harbour, under the salute of the fleet of ships of-war 
who had returned to their anchorage. Her Majesty was then con- 
vee to London by special train, where she arrived about eight 
o'clock, 


Squadron next com- , 


THE TREATY OF PEACE. 
(From the Daily News.) 


Tur. following is an authentic Copy of the Treaty of Peace concluded 
at Paris :— 
(TRANSLATION ] 

having exchanged their aay, powers, 


The Plenipotentiaries, 
due furm, have agreed upon following 


found to be in good an 
articles :--- 
ARTICLE 1. 

From the day of the exchange of ratifications of the present treaty 
there shall be peace and friendship between his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain aud Ireland, his Majesty the King of Sardinia, his Majesty the Sultan 
of the one part, and his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias of the 
other part, as well as between their heirs and successors, their respective 
States, and subjects in perpetuity. 

ARTICLE 2. 

Peace being happily established between their aforesaid Majesties, the 
territories conquered or cccupied by their armies during the war shall be 
reciprocally evacuated. 

Special arrangements shall regulate the mode of evacuation, which shall 
be effected as soon as possible (aussi prompte que faire se pourra). 

ARTICLE 3. 

His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias engages to restore to his 
Majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well as all the other 
parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops are in pos- 


session. 
ARTICLE 4. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of the French, the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the King of Sardinia, and the 
Sultan engage to restore to his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
> towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaclava, Kamiecch, Eupatoria, 

ertch. 

[A vexatious accident occurring at the last moment, has occasioned the 
lozs of two or three slips of this portion of the M 8.) 


ARTICLE 9. 

His Majesty the Sultan,in his cocstant anxiety for the well-being of 
his subjects, having granted (octroy¢) a firman which, in ameliorating 
their lot without distinction of religion or race, proves his generous inten- 
tions towards the Christian populations of his empire, and desiring to givea 
further proof of his sentiments in this regard, has resolved to communicate 
to the contracting Powers the said firman, spontaneously emanating from 
his sovereiga will. 

The contracting Powers acknowledge (constatent) the great value of 
this communication. It is quite understood that the fact of this com- 
munication cannot in any case give to the said Powers a right to inter- 
fere, either collectively or separately,in the relations of his Majesty the 
Sultan with his subjects, orin the internal administratioa of his empire. 


ARTICLE 10. 

The Convention of July 13, 1841, which maintains the old regulations 
of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing ef the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, has been revised by common accord. 

The act concluded with this view, and conformably to that principle, 
between the high contracting parties is and remaims annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall have the same force and value as if it had formed 


an integral part of it. 
ARTICLE 11. 


The Black Sea is neutralised. Open to the mercantile marine of all 
nations, its waters and ports are formally and in perpetuity interdicted to 
flags of war, whether belonging to the bordering Powers (puissances 
riveraines) or to any other Power, save and except the exceptions men- 
tioned in Articles 14 and 19 of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 12. 

Freed from all impediments (extrave), trade in the ports and waters of 
the Black Sea shall only be subjected to regulations of health, customs, and 
police, conceived in a spirit favourable to the developmest of commercial 
tran-actions. 

In order to give every desirable security to the commercial and maritime 
interests of all nations, Russia and the Sublime Por e will admit Consuls 
in ports situated on the coasts (littoral) of the Biack Sea, confurmably to 
the principles of international law. 


ARTICLE 13. 

The Black Sea being neutralised accurding to the terms of Article 11, 
the maintenance or establishment on its coasts of military-maritime arsenals 
(orsenaux militaires-maritimes) becomes as unnecessary as without object 
(devient sans nécessité comme sans o/j<t). In consequence his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias and his Majesty the Suitan engage neither to 
construct nor to preserve any military-maritime arsenal upon that coast. 


ARTICLE 14. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of ail the Russias and the Sultan have 
concluded a convention for the purpose of determining the force and num- 
ber of light-vessels necessary for the service of their coasts, which they 
reserve to themselves the right of keeping up in the Black Sea. This con- 
vention is annexed to the present treaty, and shall have the same force 
and value as if it had formed an integral part of it. This convention 
can neither be annulled nor modified without the assent of the Powers 
parties to the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 15. 

The act of the Congress of Vienna having established the principles 
destined to regulate the navigation of the rivers which separate or traverse 
several States, the contracting Powers stipulate between thems-lves that 
for the future these principles shall be also applicable to the Danube and 
to its embouchures. They declare that this disposition constitutes hence- 
forth a part of the public law of Europe, and they take it (the disposition) 
under their guarantee. 

he navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any hindrance 
(entrave) or dues (redevance) which shall not be expressly provided for by 
the stipulations contained in the following articles. In consequence no 
toll (péege) shall be taken that may be based solely upon the fact of 
the navigation of the river, nor any duty (drcit) upon merchandise which 
may be on board vessels. The police and quarantine regulations to be 
established for the security of the States separated or traversed by this 
river shall be conceived in such a manner as to favour the circulation of 
vessels as much as possible (aufant que faire se pourra). Save these 
regulations, no obstacle whatever shall be placed in the way of the free 
navigation. 

ARTICLE 16. 


With the object of realising the dispositions of the preceding article, a 
commission, in which France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, shall each be represented by a delegate, shall be 
‘charged to design and cause to be executed the necessary works from 
-Isateha downwards (depuis Isatcha) in order to clear the mouths of the 
Danube as well as the neizhbouring parte of the sea from the sand and 
other obstacles which obstruct them, so as to put that part of the river, and 
the said parts of the sea, in the best possible s'ate of navigability. 

To cover the expenses of these works,as well as of the establishments 
having for their object to assure and facilitate the navigation of the 
mouths of the Danube, fixed duties at a prop-r (convenable) rate, to be 
settled by the Commission by a majority of votes, may be levied, on the 
express conditions that, in this respect, as in all others, the flags of all 
nations shall be treated on a footing of perfect equality. 


ARTICLE 17. 

A Commission shall be appointed, composed of delegates of Austria, 
Bavaria, the Sublime Porte, and Wurtemberg (one for each of these 
Powers), to which Commission the of the taree Danubian 
Principalities, whose nomination shall bave been approved of by the 
Porte, shall be joined. This Commission, which shall be permanent, will 
first draw up the regulations of navigation and of fluvial police; secondly, 
remove the obstacles (entraves), of ver nature they may be, which as 
yet t the application of the dispositions of the Treaty of Vienna to 
the Danube; thirdly, give orders for and cause to be executed the neces- 
tary works thronghout the whole courseof the river (sur tout le parcours 
du fleuve); and, fourthly, after the dissolution of the European Commis- 
sion, see to the maintenance of the navigability of the mouths of the 
Danube, and the neighbouring parts of the sea. 

ARTICLE 18, 

It is understood that the European Commission will have fulfilled its 
task, and that the bordering (riveraine) Commission will have terminated 
the works designated in the preceding article under the Nos. 1 and 2, 
within the space of two years. The Powers parties to this treaty, 
assembled in conference and informed of these facts, will, after having 
taken note of them (apres en avoir pris acte), pr the dissolution of 





the European Commission, and thexceforth the permanent bordering 
(riveraine) Commission shall enjoy the same powers as those with which 
the European Commission will have been invested up to that time. 





ARTICLE 19. 

In order to assure the execution of the regulations which shall have 
been settled by common accord, in accordance with the principles herein~ 
before enunciated, each of the contracting Powers shall have the right at 
all times to station two light-vessels at the mouths of the Danube. 


ARTICLE 20. 

In exchange for the towns, ports, and territories enumerated in Article 4 
of the present treaty, and in order the better to arsure the liberty of the 
navigation of the Danube, his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
consents to the rectification of his froatier in Bessarabia. 

The new frontier will start from the Black Sea at one kilometre to the 
east of Lake Bourna-Sola, will perpendicularly rejoin the Akerman road, 
fo low this road as far as the valley of Trajan, pass to the south of 
Belgrade, reascend along the river Yalpuck as far as Saratsika, and will 
terminate at Kakamori on the Pruth. Above this point the om frontier 
between the two empires will undergo no modification. 

Delegates of the contracting Powers will settle, in its details, the 
boundary line of the new frontier. 


ARTICLE 21. 
The territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the Principality of 
Moldavia, under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. 
The inhabitavts of this territory will enjoy the rights and privileges 
assured to the Principalities, and during the space of three years they shall 
be permitted to remove their domicile elsewhere, freely disposing of their 


property. 
ARTICLE 22. 

The Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia will continue to enjoy, 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, and under the guarantee of the con- 
tracting Powers, the privileges and immunities of which they are in pos- 
session. No exclusive protection shall be exercised over them by any one 
of the guaranteeing Powers. There shall be no private (particulier) right 
of interference with their internal affairs. 


ARTICLE 23. 

The Sublime Porte engages to preserve te the aforesaid Principalities an 
independent and national administration, as well as full liberty of worship, 
legisiation, commerce, and navigation. 

The laws and statutes now in force shall be revised. To establish a 
complete accord a3 to this revision, a special Commission, with regard to 
the composition of which the high contracting parties will come to an 
understanding, will assemble without delay at Bucharest, together with a 
Commission of the Sublime Porte. 

The task of this Commission will be to inquire into the actual state 
and condition of the Principalities, and to propose the bases of their 
future organisation. 

ARTICLE 24. 

His Majesty the Sultan promises to convoke immediately in each of the 
two provinces a divan ad hoc, composed in such a manner as to consti- 
tute the most exact representation of the interests of all classes of society. 
These divans are to give expression to the wishes of the population rela- 
tive to the definitive organisation of the Priocipalities. An instruction 
¢ the Congress will regulate the relations of the Commission with these 

vans. 

ARTICLE 25. 

Taking into consideration the opinioa expressed by the two divans, the 
Commission will, without delay, transmit the result of ite own labours to 
the present seatof the Conferences. The final understanding with the 
Suzerain Power will be recorded (consacrée) ina coavention concluded at 
Paris between the high contracting parties, and a hatti-rcheriff con- 
formable to the stipulations of the convention will definitively constitute 
the organisation of these provinces—placed thenceforth under the col- 
lective guarantee of all the Powers parties to the treaty. 


ARTICLE 26. 

It is agreed that there shall be in the Principalities an armed national 
force organised with the object of maintaining the security of the interior, 
and assuring that of the frontiers. No imprdiment (enfrave) is to be 
placed in the way of such extraordinary messures of defence as, m ac- 
cordance with the Sublime Porte, the Principali ies may be under the 
necessity of taking (seraicnt appelés & prendre) to repulse any foreign 
aggression. 

ARTICLE 27. 


If the internal tranquillity of the Principalities should be meneced or 
compromised, the Sublime Porte will come to an understanding with the 
other contracting Powers as to the measu es to be taken to maintain or 
re-establish legal order. No armed intervention can take place without a 
previous accord with these Powers. 


ARTICLE 28. 

The Principality of Servia will continue to be dependent upon (é 
rélever de) the Sublime Porte, conformably to the Imperial hattis, which 
fix aod determine its rights and immunities placed henceforth under 
the collective guarantee of the contracting Powers. 

In consequence the said Priocipality will preserve its independent and 
national administration, as well as full liberty of worship, legislation, 
commerce, and navigation. 

ARTICLE 29. 

The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, such as is stipulated for by 
anterior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention is to take 
place in Servia without a previous accord between all the contracting 
Powers. 

ARTICLE 30. 

His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias and his Majesty the 
Sultan keep in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
&s it existed legally before the rupture. 

In order to prevent any local contest, the boundary of the frontier will 
be verified, and if need be rectified, but so as that no territorial prejudice 
shall result to either of the two parties from any such rectification. 

With this view a mixed Commis-ion, composed of two Russian Com- 
missioners, two Oitoman Commi-sioners, one French Commis-ioner, and 
one Engli-h Commissioner, shall be sent to the locality (sur les liewx) 
immediately after the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Court of Russia and the Sublime Porte. The labours of this Com- 
mission are to be terminated within the space of eight months, dating 
from the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, 


ARTICLE 31. 

The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their Majesties 
the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of Austria, the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the King of Sardinia, 
under the terms of the convention signed at Constantinople on March 12, 
1854, between France, Great Britain, and the Sublime Porte, the 14th of 
June of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte, and the 
15th of March, 1855, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall be 
evacuated as soon as possible (aussi/ét que faire se pourra) after the ratifi- 
cation of the present treaty. The time within which the evacuation is to 
be effected (/es delais) and the means of execution will be the subject of a 
convention between the Sublime Porte and the Powers whose troops 
occupy the territories. 

ARTICLE 32. 


Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war between 
the bel igerent Powers shall have been renewed or replaced by new acts, 
the commerce of importation and exportation shall go on reciprocally 
upon the footing of the rules in force before the war, and their sudjects 
shall in all other respects (en toute autre maniére) be respectively treated 
upon the footing of the most favoured nation. 


ARTICLE 33. 

The convention concluded this day between their Majesties the Emperor 
of the French, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the one part, and his Msjesty the Emperor of all the Rus ias of 
the other part, relative to the Aland Isles, is, and remains, annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall have the same force and value as if it had made 


part of it. 
ARTICLE 34. 


The present treaty shall be ratitied, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in Paris within the space of four weeks, or sooner, if possible. 

In faith of which the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and 
have hereto affixed the seal of their arms. 


Treasure Trovs.—A rumour prevails at Cracow of an immense 
treasure which a young peasant has by chance discovered near Schwez, on the 
Vistula, the :ain having washed away the earth by which it had been covered. 
His atiention was attracted by seeing something sh ning, and, on closer in- 
spection, he saw a large barrel, with copper ho ps, filled with miver colo. It is 
Bu to be a military chest of the French army, which was buried there in 
1813, in order that it might not fall into the hands of the Cossacks. It is koown 
that, about twenty five yearsago, several Freuchm-n came to Schwez, aud for 
some time were o-cupied in making search for something in the neighvourhood. 
— Augsburg Gazette. 

A sum of £46,000 has already been subscribed as a guarantee 
fuad for the contemplated art exhibition in Manchester, 
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THE GRAND NAVAL REVIEW.—LIBERTY-MEN GOING ON SHORE—SKETCHED BY J. W. CARMICHAEL. 
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JAMES GATE, PORTSMOUTH.—LIBERTY-MEN RETURNING. 


THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 


The following is the Official Programme of the Review, as arranged | “ pie Zondon and the Rodney will take up « position as pivot-ships to the 
by the authorities of the Admiralty :— E.N.E. of the Nab Light, at four cables apart. Two other pivot-vessels will 
On the occasion of her Majesty reviewing the fleet the ships will be | be similarly placed at one mile west of Cowes. 
nchored at Spithead in two columns, at three cables’ distance, the ships of A Royal salute will be fired by the fleet on her Majesty’s yacht reaching 
he line at one and a half cables apart; smaller ships at one cable. The ships | the Spit Buoy, and the same on her Majesty returning into harbour after 
of the line will anchor to the eastward, thén the screw frigates, screw | the review, but not until the Royal yacht shall have reached the inside of the 
corvettes, and paddle-wheel steamers. The divisions of gun-boats will con- | Spit Buoy. No other salnte is to be fired. 
tinue the line to the westward two divisions in each line formed each into The Meander and floating batteries will not salute, nor any vessel under the 
lwo subdivisional columns (half a cable apart) to the west of its divisional | number of guns prescribed by the Admiralty order. 
eader. | Al the ships, while at anchor are to be dressed in colours, and, on 
The Meander, Belicisle, floating batteries, exercising brigs and the mortar- | the Royal yacht passing, each ship is to man the rigging, and the crews 


| vessels, will anchor and form a stationary line from the Spit Buoy to the 
western end of Stokes Bay. 
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are to cheer. The Meander and stationary ships are to man yards and 
cheer. 

If the weather is tolerably fine, and there is not much swell in the offing 
the fleet will have steam ready (but with the fires banked), and be hove short 
by eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

Her Majesty's yacht, on leaving Portsmouth harbour, will probably steam 
past Gilkicker Point, and, entering between the columns at the western or 
Cowes end, will proceed through their whole extent. As soon as her Majesty 
shall have passed the eastern vessels of the flotilla, the flotilla will weigh 
and will follow the Queen's yacht between the lines in the same order in 
which they were anchored, preceded by the officer in command of the division 
in one of the larger gun-vessels. 


On reaching the flag-ships the van and rear squadrons or the flotilla 
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return in succession to port round the Duke of Wellington. The van 
sqvad'on (White) will take up a position, at anchor, for attackiag the 
Meander and stationary line, their right opposite to the floating batteries 
near the Spit Buoy, extending to the westward in line. The rear squadron 
(Blue) will place itself to the eastward of the Bozue Buoy, opposite to 
Southsea Castle, the centre and light squadron of the flotilla will turn in 
succes-ion to #tarboard round the Royal George, and, pavsing to the south- 
ward of the south column of the line of ships, will cross the westward of 
both columns. The centre squadron (Red) will ‘take up a position, and 
archor their left epposite to tae Meander and Belleisle, in Stokes Bay, and 
extending thence to the east, aud opposite to the mortar-vessels. The 
light +quadron (White and Red) will follow the centre division, and will 
place itself in opposition between the centre and van squadrons, Gun- 
boats ordered to attack are not to fire more than six rounds 

The whole flotilla will be prepared to open fire on a signal from the 
Royal yacht or Commander in-Chief. As soon as the flotilla shal! have 
passed the fleg-shi.s in the van of the columns the whole fleet will weigh 
on the signal being made by the Commander-in-Chief, lowering their flags 
simultaneously with the flag-ship, and will proceed in close order of 
sailing towards the pivot ships, at such a rate as will allow the prescribed 
order to be maintained, clo-ing the columns to a cable’s length apart. 

On reaching the pivot ships to E NE of the Nab, each column, after 
passing between them, will turn outwards round these ships, the star- 
board turning to starboard, and the port column to port. Manning the 
riggiog, and cheering the Royal yacht as they pass, they will then return 
to Spitbead in the same order—closing their columns after the ships re- 
turning westward shall have passed the rear of the fleet, and thus regain 
their anchorage at Spithead, unless otherwise directed by signal. 

Plan to be adopted in case a signal shall be made for the purpose :— 

The position of the fleet at anchor asin No 1, and prepare to weigh ; 
but should the rignal be made for the flotillaalone to w igh, accompanied 
by the signal which will refer to this plan, the gua-boata, after passing 
round the flag-thip, as in No. 1, icstead of proceeding at once to the 
points of attack, will return to the we stward out-ide the columns ; having 
passed beyond which they wil! close the squadrons, ea_h of which will re 
main in their original order of furmation, and, passing between the pivot 
vessels off Cowes, the White and Blue squadrons will turn in succession to 
starboard and the Red and Light equadrons to port, and return to the 
eastward. When the whole have passed the pivot vessels the flotilla will 
form into single columns of squadrous—White leading, Blue second, 
Red third, and Light fourth—and will pass on north of the fleet (which 
will bave remained at anchor), to their respective positions of attack ia 
the crder prescribed, and be ready to open their fire on the signal being 
given for the purpose. 


F. P. SMITH, FIRST PRACTICAL INTRODUCER OF THE 
SCREW PROPELLER, 
(See Portrait, engraved at page 428 ) 

Tue magnificent spectacle presented by our screw fleet at the naval review 
just concluded at Portsmouth naturally directs public attention to the 
history of the screw propelier—an instrament which though proposed 
centuries ago for the propulsion of vessels has only lately been reduced to 
successful practice. Although many persons have aided in the introduc- 
tion of this important improvemrnt it is mainly to the talent and per- 
sisteocy of one man that we are indebted for its practical realisation ; 
and rarely has it fallen to the lot of any one man within his own life- 
time to confer upon his country benefits more timely or more momentous 
That man is Mr. Francis Pettit Smith, the main incidents of whose career 
we propose here bri: tly to record, and whose merits are only exceeded by 
his sin 7lemindedares and very unpretending manners. 

Mr. Francis Pettit Smith was born at Hythe, in Kent, on the 9th 
February, 1808. He is the only son of the late Mr. Charles Smith, who 
was for upwards of forty years the postmaster of Hythe, in which capacity 
he manifested so much zeal and integrity as to obtain the marked com- 
mendation of his superiors on numerous occasions. At the age of ten 
young Smith was sent to a school at Ashford, kept by the Rev. Alexander 
Power, avd when he grew up to man’s estate he adopted the bu.iness of a 


grazing farmer, first in Momney-marsh, in Kent, and afterwards at 
Hendon, in Middlesex. He had all his life been addictcd to the 
construction of models of boats, and had contrived various modes 
of propulsion; but in 1834 a model which he had constructed 


and which was propelled by a screw criven by a spring, answered so well 
that he arrived at the conclusion that this would be a preferable propeller 
for vessels to paddles, which at that time were exclusively employed. In 
1835 he constructed a superior model, with which he performed a great 
number of experiments on one of the | orse ponds ot his farm at Hendon 
and at the Adelaide Gallery; and in 1856 he took out his patent for pro- 
pelling vessels by the means of a screw revolving beneath the water at the 





stern. At this stage of his progress he was joined by the Mr. Wright, 
the banker, and Mr. C. A. Caldwell, who had the penetration to perceive 
that the invention was one of much promise, and who were there- 


In 1856 a small steam-vessel of 
power wes built, and was tried 
lames, with satisfactory 


fore desirous to assist its progress. 
ten tons burden ard six horses’ 
on the Paddington Canal, and also on the 1! 
resulte. In the construction aod workieg of this boat Mr. Smith 
was very materially assisted by Mr. Thomas l’ilgrim, a clever prac- 
tical engineer, whose services he had engaged, and who subs:quently 
acted as chief engineer of the Archimedes ard other later vessels, 
1837 the tiny cratt put to sea and visited Dover, Folkestone, 
encountering some very severe weather, and d-monstrating that the 
would answer in rough as well asin smooth water. In 1838 the ves 
was visited by the Lords of the Admiralty, who considered Mr, Smith's 
progress to have been so succe-sful that they contemplated trying his in- 
vention in the Navy; but before tak:ng this step they were de-irous of 
having it tried by Mr. Smith and his friends in a larger vessel. To meet 
this r-quisition the 4rchimedes was built. She was of 237 tons burden, 
and ninety-horse power ; aud in October, 1838, ehe was launched on the 
Thames at Millwall. It was agreed that her performance wou d be cou- 
sidered satisfactory, ard that the screw would in all probability be adopted 
in the Navy if she realieed a epeed of five miles an hour. Near twice that 
speed was actually ootain«d. 
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Up to this point Mr. Smith had been compelled to contend 
against mot mer-ly the pbysical difficulties which are incidental 
to all new inventions, but against the almost universal sent:ment 


of the engineering world which regarded the project of propelling 
vessels by means of a screw as visionary aid preposterous. Undaunted, 
however, by this unfavourable opinion, and undeterred by mechanical 
difficulties—such as might be expected to spring up in the prosecution of so 
novel a scheme where there was vo experience cither of the principle or 
details, but everything was yet to learn— Mr. Sraith laboured steadily on- 
ward, maintaining his own faith un-haken, and upholding the faith of 
those gentlemen who were now associated with him in the prosecution of 
the invention. Of these, one of the most effective and + nergetic was Mr. 
Henry Currie, the banker, who was one of the direc'ors of a smail company 
which was formed to urge forward the application of the serew, and has 
given to Mr. Smith an earnest support throughout his whole career ; and 
it may well be a source of congra'ulation to any man to haveaided in the 
introduction of #0 momestous an improvement as that of screw-pro- 
pelling. The remarkable success achieved by the Archimedes took the 
engiceering world by surp:ise ; and. although a vast amount of inertia had 
yet to be overcome before the screw could be pracrically introtuced in an 
effective manner. yet it pow became clear that the original unfavourable 
sentiment regarding it had been erroneous. Of all arts steam navigation 
is perhaps the most conservative, since the effects of any wrong step are so 
serious and so irreparable; and, although, therefore, the performance of 
the Archimedes demonstrated the success of the screw propeller, it was a 
considerable time before any other person would adopt it. Mankiod 
looked on with a vague sentiment of wonder, mingled with doubt; they 
inquired, praised, and rejected ; and several years had to elapse, and a long 
series of most expensive demonstrations had to be made before confidence 
had so far ripened into security as to cause the screw to be practically 
adopted. 

In May, 1839, the Archimedes visited Sheerness, Portamouth, &c., where 
her performance excited universal admiration. In May, 1540, she was 
tested by order of the Admiralty, by trying her against some of the 
best packets on the Dover station; and Captain Chappell, of the Royal 
Navy, and Mr. Lloyd, Chief Engineer of the Navy. by whom the investi- 
gation was conducted, reported in the most favourable manner of her per- 
formance. In the same year the Archimedes visited every principal port 
in Great Britain, and crossed the Bay of Biscay to Oporto .In 1841 a 
small vessel, named the Bee. was built at Chatham by order of the 
Admiralty, and was fitt:d both with paddles and the screw, in order that it 
might be a-certained which instrument of propulsion gave the best result. 
In 1842 the Rattler was commenced at sheerners; and in 1843 Mr. Lioyd, 
assisted by Mr. Smith and Mr. Brunel, msde a number of experiments 
with her, to determine the best proportions of the screw; and the pro- 
portions as thus arc-rtained have ever tince been the guide of engineer- 
ing practice. In 1844 the Ratiler was commissioned by Captain Henry 
Smith, R.N.; and, in 1845, an elatorate series of experiments was made, 
with the view of ascertaining the comparative efficacy, under all circum 
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stances of wind and water, of the screw-steamer Rattler and the paddle- 


steamer Alecto,—the ves-els being purposely constructed from the same 
lines, avd of the same size and power, in order that this relation might 
be accurately ascertained. The vessels were each of about 800 tons and 
200-horse power; and, under nearly all the circumstances, the Rattler 
showed a superiority of performance, which led the Admiralty to order at 
once H.M. yacht Fairy, and twenty other ships of various classes, to be 
fitted with the screw, under Mr. Smith’s advice and superintendence, which 
he continued ti!l 1850, by which time nearly 100 ships had been built, and 
ordered to be built, on the screw principle. Meanwhile the fourteen 
years’ patent had expired, and an extension of it for five years had been 
granted; no returns had yet been obtained from it, but very heavy ex- 
penees had been incurred; and, to add to Mr. Smith's perplexities, his suc- 
cess was no sooner made clear, and the prejudices of the public ina great 
measure surmounted, than he was beset by a host of pirates and 
pretenders who had not been before heard of—who had in no 
wise contributed to the success or progress of the invention— 
but who now started from their obscurity to endeavour to wrest from Mr. 
Smith the fruits of his ingenuity, his endurance, and his toil. Some 
turned up forgotten patents to show that screw propellers had been pro- 
posed before. Others brought evidence toshow .hat they had also tried to 
propel vessels by a screw, but their efforts ended in failure, and had long 
been forgotten. As is usual in such cases, both parties went into a court 
of law, where both the judges and the counsel weresupremely ignorant of 
everything relating to the matter in dispute, and the usual legal sophis- 
tries wereemployed to show that Mr. Smith had done nothing whatever 
of a useful character. The very same language had been employed in the 
case of Watt half a century before, when he was beset by pirates, who 
sought to deprive him of the right to his improvements on the steam- 
engine ; but the indignation of posterity bas redressed that injustice, as it 
will also do in the case before us. Here has been an improvement of 
great public advantage successfully worked out with great labour, 
against great incredulity and at great expense. Somebody must 
have worked it out; and.if Mr. Smithis not the person who has done it, 
who then is? Any argument which implies that it is to other agency 
than Mr. Smith’s exertions that we are indebted for the practical reali- 
zation and present possession of the art of screw propulsion is clearly ua- 
tenable, as nearly every engineer who has used the screw, or has given the 
subject his attention, has for years been an attentive spectator of Mr. 
Smith’s proceedings, and has watched every step of his career. Engineers 
know whence they obtained their information respecting the screw, 
whence they first acquired their confidence in its efficacy, and whence 
they derived those principles and proportions which now regulate their 
practice. Inthe face of an experience of ths kind al! other arguments 
and pretensions sink into insignificance; ani the verdict which the 
engineering community has already pronounced on this subject is as 
just as it is irrevocable. Evidence the most incontestable, all point- 
ing to the same conclusion, could easily be collected, but such a proceeding 
would now be quite superfluous, as the matter has goue beyond this stage, 
and has passed into the category of admitted facts commanding universal 
acquiescence. 

To enable some approximate estimate to be arrived at of the amount of 
the benefit which has been conferred by Mr. Smith upon his country by 
accomplishing the introduction of the principle of screw propulsion into 
the Navy, it will be useful to recapitulate the following statistics :—There 
are in all 30 war-steamers with paddle-wheels in the Navy of the collective 
power of 11,035 horses, and carrying in all 268 guns; so that, taking the 
average of the whole of the paddle vessels of this class in the Navy, it 
takes about 41-horse power to carry each gun into action; but if we take 
only the seven best and most recent paddle vessels as the standard of com- 
pariron, then it takes about 25-horse power to take each gun into action. 
ihere are im the Navy in all 327 screw vessels, of which 19 are transports 
and store-ships and 168 gun-boats and floating batteries. Setting these 
aside, as vessels for special service, there remain 72 sloops and corvettes, 
25 frigates, and 45 line-of battle ships. These vessels, which may be con- 
sidered the ordinary fighting ships of the Navy, mount collectively 5493 
guns; and are propelled by 49 312 collective horses’ power, being at the 
rate of somewhat under )-horse power to bring each gun into action The 
speed of the screw vessels is upon the whole much the same as that 
of the paddle vessels; but in the screw vessels each gun is brought 
into action with nearly one-third of the power. 

If then paddle vessels had still been in exclusive use in the Navy, nearly 
100,000 horse power more of engines would have been required than is at 
present necessary, the cost of which would have been fiye or six millions 
sterling, to which must be added a similar amount for the hulls of a requi- 
‘ite pumber of ships, and these sums together, therefore, represent the 
saving of engine power aad ships in the Navy achieved by the introduction 
of the screw propeller. Even this result, however startling it may 
appear, falls far short of representing the amount of advantage realised, 
and indeed it may be asserted, that but for the introduction of the screw, a 
fleet of the strength and efficiency of that with which the nation is now 
provided could not bave existed at all. In the merchant and naval trans- 
port eervice, the benefits conferred by the introduction of the screw are 
quite as momentous, and the best proof that these benefits are appreciated 
is the fact that none other than screw vessela are now being built for the 
navigation of the ocean. 

But while Mr. Smith has confessedly rendered such important services 
to his country by the introduction of the screw, he has not advanced his 
own private interests—but, on the contrary, has sacrificed them alte 
gether. He has spent the best years of his life in the prosecution of this 


| undertaking, and has expended upon it an amount of talent and perse- 








verance which, if spent in any of the ordinarv pursuits by which wealth 
is acquired would, in all probability, have raised him toopulence. But 
partly from the magnitude of the achievement which rendered it neces- 
sary to spend so many years before practical success could be reached, and 
partly from the imperiection of our laws, which place the inventor in 
fuct only on the seme footing as the inventor on paper—the 
barren propounder of theoretical ideas—Mr. Smith, has never derived 
any return from his invention. Her Majesty the Queen, it is true, 
has been pleased, most graciosuly, to grant Mr. Smith a pension from the 
Civil List of £200 a year, in consideration of his personal services to the 
Navy; and the leading engineers of the country, wishing to mark their 
sense of Mr. Smith’s merits, of the great difficulties he has surmounted, 
and of the weighty benefits he has conferred, have subscribed about two 
thousand pounds as the commencement of a national testimonial fund, 
inteuded to mark the national appreciation of Mr. Smith’s exertions 
But are such siight contributions as there an adequate recompense to such 
a man and for such an achievemevt? The people uf this country have no 
interest and no Gesire that those who render real service to the State should 
meet with any other than a corre-ponding recompense, and the national 
sense of equity cannot be satisfied unless Mr. Smith receive some emolu- 
ment more commensurate with the arduous nature of the task he has 
successfully performed and the public benefits he has conferred. Why 
should not a grant be made to him of thirty or forty thousand 
pounds? Such a grant would meet with the approbation of the country ; 
it cannot be said that it would be too large a sum for the services rendered, 
and whatever is to be given should be given promptly and witha good 
grace. It will never do to let it be supposed that plebeian services, how- 
ever great, must go comparatively unrequited. In fact, the moment when 
honorary distinctions and substantial rewards are being somewhat pro 
fusely bestowed for meritorious conduct in the late war seems to be an 
extremely fitting one so to recognise the result of Mr. Smith’s labours, 
which have contributed so largely to the success of that war, and to the 
comfort of those who have had the honour to be engaged in it. 

The introduction of the ecrew propeller is an achievement which will 
apy ear larger ia the eyes of posterity than it does in ours; and those who 
have had any part in that great work will be remembered in connection 
with it when other names at present of far greater magnitude in the public 
eye will have been forgotten. The introduction of a new and important 
art constitates an epoch in history, and the name of the man by whom such 
a boon has been conferred upcn humanity looms larger through the mists 
of time, which, while it oblitera‘es all conventional distinctions, and hides 
the faint bues of fictitious renown, brings out in gra: der proportions those 
great features of progress which give individuality to particular epochs, and 
by which the destinies of nations are controlled. 





Tux Unton-Jacx.—The British Flag consists of the crosses of 
St George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, united; but the etymology of the term 
* Uvion-Jack” has never, it is presumed, beeen Pom 5 for it does not occur 
in any lexicon or glossary. The word “ Union” obviously arose frum the event 
to which the flag owes its origin (the Union of Ireland, in 1801) ; the only dif- 
ficulty, therefore, is as to the expression “ Jack.” As the alteration in the ban- 
ner of St. George occurred in the > - of James I., it may with great probability 
be sv pposed to be a cerrup'ion of “Jacques.” If, however, this hypothesis be 
rejec.ed, the following is submitted. English soldiers were formerly accus- 
tomed 10 wear the crose of St. George on their upper gsrment ; aud as it appears 
from early writers that the upper dress of a horseman, and, according to others, 
ac at of mail, was called a“ Jack,” it admits of the inference that a small flag 
coutainiog the cross in question was termed “a Jack,” when used at sea; after 
the banuer, which, more properly speakivg, is coufiued to the fieli, fell into om- 
parative disuse. The former of these conjectures appears, however, the more 
probable.—<Sir Harris Nicolas. From“ things Not Generally Known.” 





EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Empress Eugénie daily takes an airing in the garden of 
the Tuileries when the weather is fine. The health of her Majesty is rapidly in 
course of restoration. 

A step in the peerage has been offered to the Earl of Clarendon 
+ respectfully declined by his Lordship. F 

t is reported at Berlin, semi-officially, that Prince Oscar 
Frederick, Duke of East Gothland, is about to Seite a wooer to the Princess 
jy Bee anon accompauy the Duwager Queen of owe. 
afterwards present hi af to the English Cours the Prince Imperial—and wi 


The Emperor Alexander re as 
Pd on, poy turned to St. Petersburg from Mos 


The arrival of the Marquis of Dalhousie from India is hourly 
expected at Walmer. The castle has been prepared for his reception as the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, succeeding the late Duke of Wellington. 

General Pelissier is expected at Marseilles about the 27th of 
this month. A grand banquet will be given to him at that place by the muni- 
cipal authorities. 

The general belief in St. Petersburg is that the coronation of 
the Emperor will take place on the 30ch August, the day of the patron «aint of 
the Emperor Alexander. 

The report that the Emperor and Empress of Russia intend to 
visit Berlin this summer is renewed. 

The Hera/d sta:es that Viscount Palmerston and Earl Fortescue 
are to have the vacant Garters. 

The thirty-eighth birthday of the Queen of Hanover was cele- 
brated on the 13th ivst. at the Haneverian Court with all possible pomp. 
= was a drawingroom and ball in the splendid apartments of the old 
palace. 

Lord Clarendon, accompanied by Lady Clarendon and family, 
arrived at Dover on Monday, from Paris, per the Virid,from Boulogne. After 
partaking of some refreshment at the Lord Warden Hotel, his Lordship resumed 
his journey, and travelled to London per express train. 

Baron C, Rothschild has left Frankfort for Munich, to form a 
company for executing several Bavarian railways. The King of Bavaria has 
conferred on him the Order of St. Michael. 

Count Walewski has expressed a wish to ob‘ain possession of 
the estates which formerly belonged to hisfamily in Russian Poland. 

Count Buol and Baron de Manteuffel took leave of the Emperor 
of the French on the 17th inst., and next day ‘they left Paris together by the 
early train—the Count for Vienna, the Baron for Berlin. 

A letter from Munich states that the King of Greece will visit 
ee during the summer, and remain for some time at the Court of his 

ther, 

The Prince and Princess de Joinville, the Count de Neuilly, and 
the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, arrived at the Midland Hotel, Derby, on the 
17th inst. Next morning their Royal Highnesses took their departure en route 
for Cha*sworth. 

The King of Sardinia and the Prince of Carignan visited the 
Exhibition of Fine Arts at Turin on the 15th inst., and purchased several works 
there. 

Coant Nesselrode will retire from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and be succeeded by Prince Gortschakoff, the late Ambassador at 
Vienna. Count Nesselrode will preserve his position as Arch-Chavcellor of the 
Empire. 

Two sabres and two saddles of the most glittering and costly 
character have just arrived at the Turkish Embassy in Paris, as a present 
from the Sultan to the Emperor Nupoleon. 

It has been decided that M. de Morny will represent the 
Emperor of the French at the coronation of the Czar. It is not yet known 
who will be the French Ambassador at Cons'antinople. 

The Sultan has authorised the formation of a medical society at 
Constantinople, and has sanctioned its title as the Imperial Medical Society of 
Constantineple. Tue new institution was started by the English medical men 
at Scuiari. 

Mr. Greene, M.P. for Lancaster, has signified his intention to 
retre from Parliament when it dissolves. He has been a representative for the 
borough for upwards of thirty yeare. 

It is now said that M. de Brunnow is to proceed to London 
after the exchange of ratifications, as Extraordinary Ambassador, to announce to 
her Majesty the accession of the Emperor to the throne, But it is not decided 
whether he will be reappointed to the permanent mission. 

Baron Ste‘glitz has arrived at Paris. It is generally understood 
that bis mission is connected with monetary transactions, which the financial 
condition of Russ a renders necessary. 

Lord Panmure has given £100 towards the expense of erecting 
the theatre et Aldershott Camp. 

Marshal Radetzky has permitted MM. Cassick, Hafner, Milich, 
Mainardi, Count Buresich, Antonibon, and Castrodardo, late officers in the 
Austrian navy, and political refugees, to return to the Austrian dominions. 

The Epoca says that King Ferdin»nd of Portugal, whose visit to 
Seville and Granada has been aunounceda, does not intend to visit Madrid, in 
order to avoid the embarrassments of etiquette, unless, indeed, the Queen shall 
jusist on seeing him. 

General Kisseleff goes from St. Petersburg to Rome, to con- 
clude a Concordat with the Papal Chair. 

General Williams, whose bealth has now for some time been re- 
established, is expected to arrive very shortly at Constantinople. 

M. Christopoulos, the Greek Minister of Public Instruction, had 
ordered the researches at the Acropolis to be resumed. They were discontinued 
in 1840. 

Cardinal Viele Prela gave agrand dinner at Vienna on iif 15th 
to the principal members of the Episcopal Conference. On the 17th the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna entertained all the archbishops now in that cepital at his 
a ble. 

Lord Sydney is to sueceed Lord Cowper as Lord Lieutenant of 
Kent. 

Baron de Keller will, it is said, represent Austria at the con- 
ference which is to take place at Bucharest for the organisation of the Princi- 
palities. 

Lord Brougham arrived in Paris on the 20th from his seat at 
Cannes. On Monday he was present at the meeting of the French Academy of 
Science. 

The homeopathic physician of the late Emperor Nicholas, 
Dr. Mandt, who, ufter the decease of his Imperial patient, re ired to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where his wife and family reside, has been summoned by the 
Empress Mother to return to Russia and give her the benefit of his medical 
advice. 

General Kochanowitch, who was made prisoner when Kinburn 
was taken, and whose conduct was brought before a court-martial, has been 
honourably acquitted. 

Miss Victoria Fowler, of Newry, has been appointed by the 
Commissioners of the National Board of Education, Dublin, to take charge of the 
National School at Melbourne, ata salary of £250 a year. 

The court-martial at Berlin has given its decision on the affair 
of the duel between M. de Rochow aud M de Hinckeldy. As, however, the 
decision is not valid until it has been confirmed by the King, nothiug has yet 
transpired on the subject. 

Prince Gortschakoff has announced that large quantities of flour 
and biscuit will be publicly sold by Government in the kingdom of Poland. 

The electors of Bridgwater have signed an address to the mem- 
bers of that borough, calling upon them to support Mr. Ewart for the total repeal 
of the punishment of death. 

The Vienna tribunal has condemned to death by default three 
political refogees, Drs. Antonio Fuster, Joseph Goldmark, and Ernest de Violand. 
These leaders of the Vienna revolution are declared guilty of high treason, and 
of having been implicated in the murder of M. Latour. 

The sentence of death passed at the late Devon and Suffolk 
Assises upon Mary Weeks and Emma Mussett, both of whom were convicted of 
murdering their children, has beeu commuted to transportation for life. 

The disarming of the National Militia at Valencia has been 
effected quietly. Fifteen hund:ed muskets were obtained. 

The site of the new ThéAtre du Peuple, which is shortly to be 
erected in Paris, is changed to the Place du Chatelet. 

The state apartments at Windsor Castle are now open on Mon- 
¢ays, Tuesdsys, Thuredays, and Fridays, between the hours of one and four 
o’cluck, until Ovtober 31st. 

There are at present no less than five rival competitors 
in St. Petersburg for the Government concession or license to erect there a 
monetary institution according to the pattern of the Parisian and oth r Conti- 
pental Crédits Mo Awong them is the house of Baring Brothers, the 





Vieana Bank, and the Parisian C:vdiis Mobiliers. 
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: LIMITED LIABILITY.* 


WE quite agree with Mr. Lindsay that “a mighty race of competition 
is going on between ourse!ves, America, France, and other nations— 
all bidding for the markets of the world.” A similar remark is made 
in an American journal, which sees in the rapid development of in- 
dust:y in Europe one of the present extraordinary phenomena of the 
Old World. The one great desire now apparently prevalent among the 
nations—kindled, too, by our own great success—is to obtain wealth and 
power by manufacturing and commercial activity. Everywhere Banks» 
and «ll the resources of credit, are called into life; and if we cannot 
thrive under the most vigorous and enlightened competition we shal] 
sink and decay. It is now, therefore, as Mr. Lindsay also says, “of 
vast importance to us to use every means in our power to develop 
our energy and genius.” We shall not win in this mighty race if we be 
unduly weighted; and our peculiar Law of Partnership, which sub- 
jects every man who enters into trade to responsibility to the extent of 
his whole substance, has long been justly deemed to be a most unneces- 
sary encumbrance. To remove it, Mr. Lowe introduced a bill into the 
House of Commons, “sound in principle,” and “simple in detail,” as 
Mr. Lindsay says, but which did not satisfy the House. It did not 
carry out practically, according to its views, the principle of 
limited liability, to which the House has given its assent, 
and Mr. Lowe was obliged to withdraw his bill. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Lindsay, an earnest and honest reformer, 
who much desires to see the principle carried practically into operation, 
alter consulting with Mr. Cobden, and calling in the assistance of Mr. 
Lavie, a great solicitor in the City, has presented the public with a bill 
“meant for Cheapside,” and “ worded in a way that men of business can 
understand it.” Mr. Cobden says—“It seems to carry out what we 
have in view ;” and that Mr. Lindsay, when he states “the difficulty 
of marrying capital to ingenuity under the present law, hits the bu'l’s- 
eye of the case.” Quite poetical this for Cheapside and Manchester; 
ad it adds to the regret we feel at being unable to express entire 
probation of a measure—plainly, tersely, and eloquently explained— 
tended to carry into effect a principle in which we cordially concur. 

Mr. Lindsay’s bill has for us, in contrast to that of Mr. Lowe, the 
disadvantage of being a great deal longer. The best legal draughtsman 
rarely puts twenty-five clauses on paper in the shape of a bill with six 
paragraphs of preamble without stating something that others will be 
sure to find discordant. Mr. Lindsay himself does not fully agree in 
all the clauses drawn up by Mr. Lavie. The twelfth clause, which 
takes away all the mutual rights of partners against each other, and all 
their rights as against third parties, unless the partnership be duly re- 
gistered, and yet makes them liable as general pariners to all 
bond fide creditors, seems to us harshly compulsory. Again, 
the twentieth clause, which renders a partner with limited 
liability responsible to the extent of his liability for six months after 
his retirement from the firm for all the debts existing at the time of 
his retiremevt, whatever means he may have adopted to provide for 
their liquidation, and whatever may have been subsequently done by 
his partners, would, in our opinion, enact gross injus.ice, Mr. Lavie, 
rather than Mr. Lindsay, speaks in these clauses, and they, with some 
others, seem to us better calculated to suit the purposes of an oppo- 
nent of limited liability than prou.ote the objects of iis advocates. 

Mr, Lindsay admits that “he adopts registration, which, when arzu- 
ing the question on broad principles, he had been forced to condemn.” 
He gives up his own principle, therefore, to conciliate the oppo- 
neats of limited liability. At the same time he will make registration 
general. He will call on every trader to record the names of the part- 
ners in the firm under which they trade. Every person carrying on 
business, though there be no partnership, is to be registered. A de- 
partment of the Customs or Inland Revenue isto require every “ House’ 
to make areturn. Directories of trade for particular districts or cities 
would thus be kept at each Custom -house or 0 flice of Inland Revenue. 
A small fee, too, of a shilling might be charged for the entry. Mr. 
Mr. Lindsay thinks the public have a rightto know who form partner- 
ships; and to carry out the principles of limited liability he would ac- 
cordingly subject ever trader to registration. 

We are disposed to deny the right of the public or the State, claimed 
by Mr. Lindsay, to take any special notice of in dividuals carrying on 
business, or maintain a register of them, whatever may be the rights of 
individuals dealing with them. But we will not discuss such an ab- 
struse question, being disposed to believe that his plan for concili- 
ating the opponents of limited liability is more likely to render its very 
name hateful than to promote its success with the mercantile body. Our 
chief objection is tothe very principle of concession coming from our side, 
We believe that we are right. We demand perfect freedom to form 
partnerships, and employ capital in small or large masses, making 
ourselves responsible tothe extent of any sum we think proper; and 
why should we, in argument, give up such a principle? Why is con- 
cession for ever to be made by those who believe they stand on the 
right? Reformers have, in fact, no other ground to stand on; and 
when they quit it, and advocate anything else but the right, they go 
over to the camp of the enemy and advocate wrong. It is for the 
opponents of right to make concessions, Something not right, some- 
thing short of what we consider to be justly due, may be 
accepted, because something perfectly right cannot be ob- 
tained. Such a deference may be necessary in the world, but 
those who accept the imperfection should never lose sight of what they 

“deem perfection, and never propose what they themselves condemn. 
We differ from Mr. Lindsay, and from Mr. Cobden if he approve of 
Mr. Lindsay's bill, as to the propriety of conceding to the opponents of 
limited liability: we differ from them with regret, and with many 
misgivings as to our own judgment; but we do differ, after careful con- 
sideration ; and it would be neither honest nor candid did we not, how- 
ever reluctantly, express our difference, 


OrnamentaL Printive.—The stewards’ books for the recent 
Croxton Park races are very elegant specimens of ornamental printing, executed 
by Mr. John Day, of Melton, and are entitled to special commendation. The 
race lists are printing in lace and blue, wihia a triple gold and colour border, 
aud are headed by the arms of the stewards, properly emblazoned, The cases 
or covers for the liste are, however, most superb; the de being an oval 
and corners of embossed gold and silver leaves and stalks, bearing white roses 
in high relief; the centre oval inclosing the emblazoned arms of the stewards, 
Then, the first day's list is in gold, with the Rutland arms; and that for the 
second day is in silver, with the Earl of Wilton’s arms; the arms of Lord 
Forester being at the head of both days’ racing. 

Pronante Porviation or Kansas Next Avtumy.—The St- 
Louis Democrat believes, “ from a caretul examination of reliable data, that 
there will be one hundred thousand persons added to the popula:ion of that fair 
and fertile territory before the ripe of the harvest.” This seems a pretty 
large es'imate, but perhaps not larger than present indication# will fairly war- 
rant. The whole country seems to be roused upon the subject, and from every 
quarter—north, south, east, and west—companies are forming witha view of 
making Kavsas their future home. The popular idea seems to be that a country 
which bas been so talked about and fought for must needs be a good one, and 
no number of ruffians will prevent adventurers from going thre. We think 

is no question that at least the ninety-three odd thousand required by Mr. 
Douglas in his bill providing for the admission of Kausas into the Union will he 
on the ground before next August, and not improbably before the end of the 
present session of Congress.—Chicago Democrat. 





_* Remarks on the Law of Partnership and Limited Liability. By W. 8. 
Lindsay, Esg., MP. Effingham Wilson. 





CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. T. B., Dublin University Club.— It shall be reported on next week. 
T. M., Boston.—The Germaa “ Handbach,” by Bilguer and Der Laza 


BnT@._The solution is simple enoueh. Move the Rook back to Queen’s square: if the 
Biack be played to King’s syuxre move the Rovk tv K B aq., and then Mate next move. 
In lise manner, if the Hlack King be moved to Q B ns ‘our Rook to Q Kt aq., &c. 

‘ON; eek Kuno; W. C., ate warmly 


D. D ,—Your query shall be submitted to ‘he c »mposer, J. B , of Bridport. 

A SUBSCRIBER. —The meting of the Provincial Chess Association will take place this year 
at Birmingham, in ths autumn. annual subscription i: five shillings. Fall particulars 
may be learnt on application to the Hon Secretary, Mr. James Freewan, Spring-street, 


Edgoaston. 

outen H. F.; MERRYTHOUGHT.— There is no error in Problem No. 625. Try again and 
again until vou find the key. It is a beautiful little stratagem, and will repay the trouble 
it costs you to solve it. 

E. B. C., Hoboken —A letter was dispatched to our old Correspondent some weeks ago, and 
we await his reply before taking any steps in the business he wrote about. 

F. G., B. T. W.. and others.— The games by o-nsultation which were begun lately at the 
St. George s Club, will sho-tly be resumed, we understand. 

ALPua —Your best way to obtain the French Chess Review, La Réyence is to order it 
forthwith of Messrs. William: ard No: gate, of Henrict*a-street, Coveni-sarden It is 
published very punctually and may be had in London two days after it appears in Paris. 

8. 8S T.—1. You are not like'y to procure a copy of the * Trevangudach rya Shastree”’ in 
this country. 2. The greater portion of the problems in it were published py Lewis 
years ago. 

Vervs.—\. We do not know whether the publication in question exists. 2. La Bourdonnais 
was, in our opinion, the greater player. 

A WORKING MAN, Old #road-street.—You have been strangely misinformed. No change, 
such as you speak of, either in one resp~ct or the other, has ever taken place. 

I. L. O'S.—A reply has been dispatched by letter. 

W. H, A.—The Solution of Enigma 978 is— 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLACK. 
1. Kt to Q 3rd K moves best) 3. B to Q Kt 6th Any move 
2. B to Q 8th Any move 4 Kt Maes 


W. L. C.—The position referred to is quite correct; and you will find a Solution of it in our 
Number cf March ist, under the signature of ** Peetles.”’ 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 633, by Ade'phi, Ernest, P. T. M., J. H. Fuller, A. M.H, 
Fusboz, Philip Gerald, Bartlett, M. H., 0. P. Q., Nicholas, Summertree, Old King Cole, 
W. T. F., Quiz, are correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 634, by R. T., Southport; W.X., W.T.B, E. &., of Hartlip; 
D. C. L., Lianroe; Germanus; M. P., Widgeon, F. R. 8., Magnus. Cymro, Piscator, 
Doctor, W. F. G. Furness, Walter, G.H, X. Y. Z., D T. G., Box and Vox, are correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 635, by T.J., of Hanworth; T. 8'mpson; E. F., Norwood, 
Fred. T, F. R. of Norwich: W. M. 8., H. Peters, Wellington, Murphy, Dromore; Subal- 
tern, Omega, K. T., of Southport, are correct. 

*~* Acswers to several Correspondents ac unavoidably postponed until next week, 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 633, 


WHITE. BLACK, | WHITER, BLACK, 
1. Bto K Kt eq K takes Kt, 2 RtakesP(ch) Anything 
or (a) | 3. BR mates. 
(a) 1. B takes Q P, or (*) (*) L. R takes P 
2. P to Q B 3rd_ Kt interposes 2. R takes Kt Anything 
(discovering ch) 3. P to K B ath— 
3. Kt to K 6th—Mate. Discovering ch and Mate. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 634. SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 635. 





WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLACK. 
L.RtoK Ktdth Btakes Q (best) [1 Qtogsh P takes Kt (best) 
2. P to Q 4th P takes P-(in/2 Kt to K sq Anything 

passing), or (a) |3. Q 
3. KttoQ Kt 4th—Mate H 
(a) % Btakes P | 3. Kt to Q Kt 4th--Mate 


PROBLEM No. 636. 
By Mr. Henry TURTON. 























WHITE. 
White, playing first, gives checkmate in four moves. 





CHESS AT LIVERPOOL. 
The following is one of the best-contested games at the late tourney between 
the Clubs of Manchester aud Liverpool :— 
(Petrof’s Defence to the Kt’s Opening.) : 
WHITE BLACK | WHITE BLACK 


(Mr. Kipping). (Mr. Soul), (Mr. Kipping). (Mr. Soul). 

1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 20. Kt to K 2ad P to Q Kt 3rd 

2. K Kt to K B 3rd K Kt to K B 3rd | 21. Bto Q 2nd PtoK R 4th 

3. Kt tekes K P PtoQ 3d | 22. K to Kt 2ad Q Rto K eq 
4.K KttoK B 3rd K Kt takes P 23. Rtakes R R takes R 

5. P to Q 4th K B to K 2ad | 24 KttoK B4h PtoK Kt 4th (a) 
6. K B to Q 3rd P to Q 4th | 25. P to K R 3rd Q to K Bath 

7. Castles Castles 26. Kttks. K RP (6) R to K 7th 

& PQBah Pt», Q Bord 27. Bto K sq Q to K Sth (ch) 
9 K Rto K aq P to K B 4th | 28. K to K Beq R to Q B 7th (c) 
10. Q wQ Kt 3rd Q Kt to Q R 3rd | 29. K to Kt 9q Q to K 7th 
ll. P takes Q P P takes P 30. K to Kt 2ad R takes Q Kt P 
12 K B takes Kt P takes B 31. Qto K B 3rd Kt to K sq 
13. K R takes P K to R eq $2. RtoQ B eq Q to K 3rd 
14. K RtoK 5th Kt to Q B 2ad 83. Bto Q B 3rd R to K 7th 
15 Q Kt to Q 6 3rd KB to Q 3rd 34. K to K Bsq R takes QRP 
16 K RtoK 3rd Q Bto K Kt Sth | 35. RtoK eq Q takes KRP 
17.K KttoK Sth QtoK R5Sth (ch) 
18.PtoK Kt3rd QtoK R 6th 36, K to Kt sq Q to Q 2nd 
19. K Kt takes B Q takes Kt | 37. R takes Kt (ch), and wins, 





(a) This exp ses his King too much. We shoald have preferred taking off the Kt, and 
thea playing Kt to K 3rd. 

(b, Very nazardous. After this we should take Black's game for choice. 

(c) Tempttog, certainty; but Kt to K 8rd would bave been sounder. or we are much in 
error. In that case the — ri possibly have been continued in this fashion — 

le ° wv. to or P to 
29. P to KB ard ae - a. oe 

And White, at best, has a difficult up-hill battle to fight. 





CHESS ENIGMAS. 
, No, 980.—By C, W., of Sunbury. 
White: K at K 7th, R at K R 4th, Bs at K Kt 6th and Q R 3rd, Kt at K 2nd, 
P at Q B 4th. ae 
Black: K at K 4th, Rs at K B 7th and Q Kt 8th, B at Q R 2nd, Kt at QB 
4th, Peat KB 3rd, Q Baedandsd. . alti 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
Be. re Mey agg of Leeds, only fourteen years of age. 
ite: K at t aq at 6th and Q R 4th t 2 ‘ 
Kt 8rd, PatK BSth. . ethane mga: 
Biack: K at K B 6th Q at K Kt 3rd, Peat K Kt 7th and K B 3rd. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 
No. 982.—From the Berliner Schachzcitung. 
White: Kat K B4th, Re at K Kt 2ad and K 6th, B at K Srd. 
Black: Kat K R Ath, Ps at K R 2od, K Kt 2od and 6th. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
_—s "3 983.—From the Same. 
at th, Rat K Kt Sth, Bat Q 3rd, Kts at Q B 4’‘hand Q B Sth. 
at Q B 3rd, Q at Q Kt 3rd, Rat Q B Sto, P 3 Q B 2ad. < 
a White to play, and mate in three moves. 


White: K 
Black: K 


Reovvction or Tue Frexcn Armny.—The Moniteur of Tuesday 
last contains the first of a series of Imperial decrees by which the French army 
will be gradually reduced to a peace footing. The 4th Regiment of C hasseurs 
d'Afrique is disbanded. The LOlst and 10204 Regiments of the Line are dis- 
banded. The fourth battalions of the hundred regiments of the Line are sup- 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


SeveRAt light materials for summer wear have already made their ap- 
pearance, and among the mos: beautiful of these fabrics are the new 
baréges, some of which we wi!l endeavour to describe. 

A blue barége has three flounces brocaded with large white heartsease, 
the jacket having a trimming to correspond. 

Anotter in a less simple style has a variegated chiné casbmere pattern, 
alternating with a broad stripe of black. The flounces of this dress are 
cut straight-way from the piece, and are trimmed with fringe or ribbon to 
correspoud with the prevailing colours of the dress. This same pattern is 
repeated in other dresses, with the substitution of some bright colour for 
the black stripe. 

There is a dove-coloured barége, the flounces of which are edged with a 
rich brocade of blue in a Greek pattern; and another in a similer style 
has a violet ground, the brocade being of white. A third barége of the 
same class has a stone-colour ground, with a mixture of shawl pattern 
and lozengee of green. 

The most elegant baréze, however, which we have yet seen, has a white 
ground, the flounces being edged with a shawl-pattern brocade of rich 
bright colours, and the dress itself having spotson it of a similar cha- 
racter. The jacket of this dress is ornamented with a trimming to cor- 
respond with the flounces, and has braces put on more in the form of a 
cape than has hitherto been generally adopted 

There is a very pretty chalis dress of a grey ground, with small flowers 
and green stripes; and there is a thick chalis composed of a mixture of 
stone-colour and golden brown ; another chalis has a black and white shot 
pattern, with flowers, ornaurented with horizontal violet-coloured stripes. 
A grenadine jaepée of stone colour has been much admired; it has 
flounces brocaded in a chiné pattern of green. Another grenadine has a 
sky-blue ground with cashmere pattern stripes. 

The muslins this year are peculiarly tasteful and elegant. There is one 
witha French-blue ground, the flounces having a border of roses. The 
pattern is so delicate and beautiful that it looks more like painting than 
printing. The corsage has, of course, a trimming to correspond. 

Another muslin bas a white ground with green spots, and flounces the 
pattern on which is of leaves aod butterflies. 

A muslin in a similar style has likewise a white ground with epots 
formed of minute bouquets of flowers, and flounces bordered with an 
elaborate pattern to correspond. 

It ie time, however, to fulfil our promise recently made, by describing 
some evening dresses. For young ladies dresses of thin materials are 
universally worn, tulle and tarlatan having the preference. They are 
made with two or three skirts, or else with innumerable flounces, trimmed 
with blonde and puffiogs and ribbon. Often coloured velvet trimmings 
are used, and with flowers to correspoad, have a very brilliant effect. 
For instance, a white tulle dress may be trimmed with marrow scarlet 
velvet, and the skirts looped up with ecarlet geraniums; or bouquets 
composed of corn-flowers, poppies, and wheat-ears may be adopted 
instead. 

The coiffure to accompany a dress of this description always censists of 
@ wreath to correspond with the flowers on the dress; the new wreath, 
which forms a double circlet, and which we mentioned in our notice of 
Court dres+es, being the favourite. 

For ladies, not juvenile enough to wear the sylph-like apparel appro- 
priate to the déoutante, we can recommend rich silks ofevery hue. They 
are much worn for evening dress, with flousces up to the waist, and 
richly trimmed with black and white lace, blonde, and flowers. The cor- 
sage is made with a point before and behind, andis profusely trimmed. The 
sleeves are short, and very full. 

A pink silk dress, wi h three flounces, each flounce being covered with 
another flounce of black lace, is ia very good taste. The body is trimmed 
with black lace, narrow black velvet, and pink roses. Head-dress, the 
double wreath of roesand green leaves. 

A white silk dress, with several flounces, and trimmed with white blonde 
and scarlet velvet, has also been much edmired. 

The double wreaths are sometimes made with a mixture of gold and 
silver. 

An amber silk, with three flounces, may be trimmed with white blonde 
and pearls; head drees of pearls aod rich amber ribbon. 

A blue eilk dress, with double skirts, is nearly covered with white lace 
and is ornamented with flowers of blue and silver. The wreath, forming 
a double circlet, should cerrespond with tne flowers on the dress. 

No change has yet been proposed in the mantles which we described a 
few weeks ago. Black mantles are the favourites, although mantles of 
quiet colours are sometimes worn when they harmonise with the dress. 
They are always much trimmed with velyet, fringe, lace, or gimp; and 
sometimes with a mixture of all these articles. 

Bonnets are, perhaps, prettier than ever. We must especially 
recommend a white chip, trimmed with black velvet and pink roses. 
Another white chip is profusely trimmed with white blonde, black lace, 
and blue ribbon. The curtaia, which is very deep and full, is compos:d oi 
these three materials, the ribbon hanging in long loeps over the lace and 
blonde. The inside of the narrow brim has a full bloade cap and blue 
flowers with black leaves. In both the-e bonnets the profuse trimming 
and full bindiog of the edges of the brim take off from the hard outline 
which used to render chip bonnets, with all their merits, often unbe- 
coming. 

foun straw bonnets are presented in a seemingly endless variety. One 
of these is nearly covered with white tulle; ani is trimmed with lilac 
ribbon, having bunches of lilac so arranged that the flowers outside and 
in-ide the brim mingle. A few plain straws are also to be seen. One 
of these is trimmed witl a mixture of broad white sarsenet ribbon, nar- 
row black velvet, and pink ruses. Another has blue ribbon, black velvet, 
and jasmine and biue convolvuli. In both instances the deep curtain is 
covered with black and white lace. 

The morning caps this season are extremely pretty. They are usually 
of lace with trimmings of velvet and mboon. Caps for demi-toilete are 
sometimes of blonde with black lace intermixed, and flowers of every de- 
scription. The uvion of pink heath and variegated grasses is very pretty, 
as also the mixture of lilac and white lilac, and sometimes the ribbons 
used consist of diferent shades ot the same colour. 

(For our information on diess and fashion, we are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Madame EinsTs1n Devy,73, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square ) 


Royat Free Hosprrat, Gray’s-inn-roav.—It will be remem- 
bered that on the demise of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex a sul- 
scription was entered into to raise a monument to his memory, and, at a 
general meeting of the subscribers, it was decided that the most appropriat: 
memorial, and one etrictly in accordance with the humace and benevolent cha 
racter of his Royal Highness, would be the erection of a wing to the Royal 
Free Hospital. The foundation-stone of the * Sussex Wiug’’ was laid in July 
last, and the building is now erected; and a coleseal statue of the Duke, to be 
placed in front, is nearly completed. The inaugura'ion of the statue aad open- 
ing of the new wing will take place on Weduesday, the 18.h June nex: ; after 
whi h the twenty-eighth anniversary festival of the charity will be held in 
Freemasone’ Hall, the Right Hon: Lord Leigh, Loid Lieutenant of the county 
of Warwick, in the chair, on which occasion he will be supported by many 
influential noblemen and gentlemen. 

How to Maks an Antiquary.—One day, when a little boy, 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Lord-street, Liverpool, went out rabvi'-shooting with his 

ndtather, at Liide Madeley.in Staffordshire, and when through a 
fia where some men were ploughing they saw the men all at once run to the 
fore part of the plough, and, failing on their khees, begin ecrambliog among the 
soil. Our litde boy, fancying they hed discovered a mouse’s nest, boy lke, was 
not long in runuivg to the epot to satisfy himsrif on the point. On coming up 
to the men, he found they were all hastily filling their pockets and smock- 
frocks witn coins. At once he joined im the scrample, and got his own pocke’s 
pretty well filled. The men had turned up with the plough a large Roman 
urn filled with several hu Roman second and third brass coins, 
amongst which were those of Constantine, Divcletian, Maximilian, 
Claudius, Constans, and a few other 
was abaadoned, and, after well se 


to give our embryo antiquaian a crown if, in the course of the 
next month, he would learn to read the ivecriptions on the coins. 
Within the period of a week he was enabled to claim the reward, 
by getting his schoolmaster to assist him in his task. Thus commenced the 
career of Mr. Mayer asa lover of antiquities, and he now shows with pride the 
very coins and bit of vase which wore thenghh by him to be at that time almost 
inestimable, and still preserves them in his cabinet. In after years, during his 
travels on the Continent, aud oa visiting mest of the principal places of Europe, 
at times whea there were few cullecto:s and a still less uumber of travellers 
abroad, he was euabled to add to his treasure, for a few scudi or francs, epeci- 
mens which would now realise almost fabulous prices; besides securing speci- 





pressed. Like the 10lst and 1020d Regiments, these fourth battalions were a 
<Teation of revent date. Lastly the let and nd Foreign Legions are dial 


mens that are now rarely found save within the wails of some national museum.— 
daverpool Mercury. ‘ toy 
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LIGHT DRAUGHT 


The preparations for the grand display were continued threughout Monday 
and Tuesday. Mortar-vessels and floats at sea, and munition waggons, with 
trains of artillerymen, following, ashore, and seen frequently as the time for 
keeping the “engagement” approached, conveyed an imperfect idea of the 
realities of war's preparations. Vessels continued crowding towards the 
anchorage from east and west; and, notwithstanding the order that “no 
smoking would be allowed,” their funnels denoted pretty accurately, even afar 
off, that the craft was from the “north” or the Thames. The very best pre- 
parations were made by the directors of the Royal Victoria and Royal Albert 
piers—the former the place of “ taking water” from Portsmouth, and the latter 
from the town of Portsea—as far as engaging efficient hands, i ing the 
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GUN-BOATS OF THE WHITE DIVISION OF THE FLOTILLA.—SKETCHED BY E, WEEDON. 


service staff, and doing all that can be done on their (the piers’) circumscribed 
dimensions to meet the extraordinary demands made upon each. The great 
bulk of the passenger traffic, both of the privileged and the public, for steamers 
Was encountered at Portsea, where all the packets of the South-Eastern, 
Brighton, and Dieppe, and ether ports, were ordered to embark at the Albert 
Pier, which, lying in the interior of the harbour and entirely out of the way of 
the channel of navigation in the direction of the harbour’s mouth, was deemed 
the least likely to be @he cause of-any obstruction to the naval traffié. The 
yachts, smaller vessels, and watermen’s craft, had better facilities at the | 
Victoria Pier and the Sallyport adjoining. The Grand Stand on the edge 
lanade, near Southsea Castle realised handsomely for the funds of that 
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SOUTHBSEA CASTLE, TOWARDS PORTSMOUTH. 


public promenade, From its seats all who invested 10s. had an unbroken view 
of the entire sweep of water from the Nab light-vessel, where the easternmost 
pivot-ships were stationed, down to Cowes, where the westernmost were 
moored, and the vista down the avenue of masts was one of the most magnifi- 
cent the gaze can dwell on. The railway companies (South-Western and 
South Coast) made admirable preparations to regulate the easy distribution 
of the pressure from within pn arrival down, and the same to facilitate the 
Teturn up—the two fines having separate places of egress and ingress, instead 
of the joint one in common. Superintendent Mountain, at Portsmouth, and 
Stevens, at Gosport, and those at the principal junctions leading into the great 
trunks of those railways, were indefatigable in their respective provinces 





Arai. 26, 1856.) 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 
Tur Naval Review, with its unprecedented attractions, had no effect what- 
ever in diminishing the attendance (and that of the best kind) at the 
private view on Wednesday of the pictures and maseum (shall we call it ?) 
of the late Mr. Rogers. We do not remember to have eeen in the always 
well-frequented room of Messrs. Christie and Manson a better gathering 
of all classes of intellectual men than we saw assembled there on Wednes- 
day last. Peers and commoners— 

Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place— 


met tozether on Wednesday, catalogue in hand, each to mark his “ lot,” and 
diseuss the character of the collection. Mr. Christie has had nothing so 
good in his great room since Sir Simon Clarke’s sale. The general im- 
pression seems to be, that while certain pictures suffer apparently by their 
new setting, others, again, have gained in an equal proportion by the 
light in which they are now seen. That magical picture, the “ Puck,” 
reqaires—o it is eaid by the knowing in the craft—a little “judicious” 
cleaning. Othe again, not less knowing, tremble at the word “clean- 
ing” even with its a:compauiment of “judicious.” Dealers and cleaners 
stand before the “ Puck” with a desperate longing to be into it and over 
it. They have no such feeling before the “ Strawberry Girl” of the same 
great painter. That, all agree (dealer, cleaner, artist, amateur, virtuoso, 
and critic), does not want touching. The sale will realise (thanks to our 
American brethren for that word) £40,000. Was ever poet so rich before? 
What other poet left in pictures and plate so much behind him? 

The vote for the expenses of the British Museum was not allowed to 
pass without a few sharp words, and those in some degree to the point. 
Thusz Mr. Monckton Milnes let fire on the new appointment, Mr. Panizzi. 
He praised Wr. Panizzi (as who does not ?), but regretted, in common with 
many, that the selection for the vacant place of chiey of the Museum had 
fillen on a foreigner. The Speaker vindicated the eelection. A Lefevre, 
of course, would like to naturalise a fellow-refugee. There was much 
good sense in what the Speaker said; but Englishmen regret that he 
sought to fortify his position by quotiag the alien testimony of Mr. w. 
R. Hamilton, a gentleman, unfortunately, too much mixed up already 
with a liking for foreign importa tions. To Mr. Hamilton we were 
indebted for Mr. Pistrucci, to Mr Hamilton we in part owe Mr. Panizzi. 
When will Mr. Hamilton take a fancy to Picco? 

Authors are laughing at a passage in the speech on Monday last of 
Mr. Disraeli respecting the Library of the British Museum. Mr. Disraeli, 
once an author by profession, and the son of an old frequenter of the 
Museum, described the Library of the Museum as inferior in volumes and 
value to the librariesof many petty states in Germany! Mr. Panizzi 
will tell a very different story to Mr. D israeli. May we not, then, exclaim 
with Tom Moore and Tom Cribb— 

By the fist of thy father, I blush for thee, Ben. 

One of the literary curiosities of the week (and a very curious thing it is, 
indeed) is the reply or remonstrance of the Aldermen of the city of 
London to the bill before Parliament for the amendment of the laws re. 
lating to the City. It is written in a very poetical mood, with a touch ia 
it of the King Cambyses vein. Who can have written it? Has the office 
of City poet been revived for its production? We are told by 
the corporate twenty-six that “ praise undeserved is satire in dis- 


guise ;” that Bristol during the Reform riots was “laid in ashes 
by a lawless mob.” Was it laid in ashes? That the same 
air city of the west suffered “from the cold shadow of 8 


clore corporation.” We are then referred to “the foot of ambition’s 
ladder.” Is not that fine, Mr. Bennoch? Then we are told that the 
twenty-six gentlemen in chains and fur will rather part with “the apple 
of their eye” than with their Wards of Cripplegate Within and Cripple- 
gate Without. “ Decent hospitality,” we are assured, can only be main- 
tained—east of Temple-bar—in the Guildhall and the Mansion. bouse ; 
and then comes that close copying of a fine poem by Edmund Waller: it 
is hard, the twenty-six exclaim, that their destruction sould be brought 
about by friends for whom they had done so much—“ The arrow by which 
they fall is sped by a feather from their owa pinion.” Are we not 
poetical? Like one of their own City swans, the Corporation is to die 
singing. 

The new number of the Quarterly contains a capital article on Southey, 
in continuation of a paper in the same review by its late editor, Mr, 
Lockhart. The writer has put some portions of Southey’s life and labours 
in their true light, and concludes his paper by a vindication of the manly 
alings of the late Mr. Murray in his whole intercourse with Southey, 
This vindication called for, it is said, by some unguarded and upjus- 
tifiable expression: made Southey in a letter written in heat and haste, 
and never meant fe ation. 

To any one in any way conversant with the history of Engli-h literature 
during the last fifty years any vindication of the elder Murray from a 
charge so contrary to his mature and practice as that of want of liberality 
jn his dealings with authors must of course be needless. Southey was apt 

ou and, worse still, was too prone to express those sus- 
ons in writing to his friends. If such accusations as Southey has made 
» ever to be printed, it is as well that they should appear while men 
are alive who are able to refate them, as they are here refuted; but the 
character of the elder Murray, as seen in the printed Lives of Byron, 
Scott, Crabbe, Campbell, and Moore, does not call for any defence, 
Iiliberality was not Join Murray’s weakness. 

Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell have given us a taste, in a few printed 
lines, of the forthcoming memoir of the late Sir Robert Peel :— 

I am not writing a History (Sir Robert writes): this Memoir partakes more 
of the character of a personal narrative. The motive for writing it is the hope 
of rescuing hereafter my memory from unjust imputations whea I shall have 
no other means of repelling them than by such an appeal as this to those 
original documents that are the contemporary and faithful record, not only of 
the conduct, but of the inmost thoughts of public men. 

Raskin for his artistic heresies and other offences is ekinned and salt- 
petred in the recently-publi-hed numbers of the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Review. The article in the Quarterly (it is the better of the two) is attri- 
buted (we believe correctly) to Sir Charles and Lady Eastlake. 
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Nearourtan Covert Porirics—The grand féte in honour of 

the birth of an heir to the Imperial throne of France took place at the French 
Legation on Monday eveniog. The great feature of the féte was the presence of 
his Majesty, who, notwithstanding the predictions of the many, came in grand 
state. His Majesty retires as much as he can from the world, and had refused 
some short time since an invitation to Sir William Temple's, but the political 
situation is somewhat changed during this interval, and it is the policy of the 
King now to conciliate the French Curt. The Royal cortége consisted of nine 
carriages, each of which was preceeded and flanked by pages, aud surrounded 
by a body of Guardia Nobile. On arriving, at about half-past ten o’clock, at the 
Freach Legation, which was brilliantly illuminated and guarded by cavalry and 
infan'ry, M. le Baron Brenier and Madame Brenier received the Royal guests 
at the foot of the staircase, and conducted them to the ball-room, 
which was then opened for the first time. The Royal party consisted of their 
Majrsies, the Hereditary Prince and his brother, the Grand Duke and Duchess 
of Tuscany, with their two sons, the Counts of Syra-use and Trapani, the 
brothers of the King, and the Spanish Princ»s, Montemolin and Sebastian, with 
their cous rts. The band strnck up the Naional An‘hem as the Royal party 
entered, aud afterwards his Majesty, with Madame Brenier and the several 
members of tne Reval fami y, opeued the ball with a quadrille. Dancing was 
kept vp Ull half-past foar o’ct ck. Their Majesties, however, left in grand state 
s90n afcer supper,—aboat three or half-yast three o’clock. Eight hur dred invi- 
tations had been issued, and there could not have been many refusals, for the 
crowd was immense, consisting of the entire diplmatic bedy, with the excep- 
tion of the Prussian and the 8 wedish M nisters, who were absent through iliness ; 
the Mivisters and great offivers of State, the beads of public and learned bodies, 
the principal nobility, and, in fact, all of any rank or consideration among the 
residents or s‘rangers. ‘ToM Brenier, and theretore to France, the compli- 
ment, however unwillingly paid, was of the most marked character, and in the 
actual position of affairs is not, perhaps, without some political significancy — 
Letter from Naples, April 17. 





WATERSPOUT IN OXFORDSHIRE. 





A CoRRESPONDENT writes from Banbury, April 14:—“ At about four p.m, 
yesterday, whilst walking with two friends, about two miles north of 
Banbury, I was witness to an unusual natural phenomenon,of which I send 
youa sketch. The+rky had for some time presented tae appearance common 
to the approach of a thunderstorm, when, from acloud to the west of our posi- 
tion, a dense mags of watery vapour, curling round with velocity, gradually 
descended towards the ground, forming an irregular cone, hollow in the 
centre, the bottom of the cone reaching about half-way between the 
earth and the clouds. It then moved slowly round in a line curved 
from the base ; and the vapour of which it was formed appeared to 
descend rapidly from the tep, and ascend up the middle of the fun- 
nel At this moment came one of the most awful peals of thunder I 
ever heard, which had the effect of dispersing fora moment the spout, 
which was quickly drawn up; but it soon came down again as before, 
and, as it approached nearer, a noise near the ground, like steam blowing 
off from a boiler, atiracted our attention, and we saw coming over the field 
to the right a whirl wiad, rushing round with tremendous velocity, breaking 
off branches of trees, and sending up leaves and blades of grass into the 
clouds, whence we watched them descend seme time afterwards. By 
this time the spout was nearly over us, and we could see up the centre, 
and watch the revolving vapour. But. as the thunder increased, the ap- 
pearance gradually vanished, and the sun shone again as brightly as before. 
[may as well mention that we saw two smaller spouts at the same 
time, but they were insignificant compared with the large one.” 








(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 
Umbersiade, Warwickshire, April 19, 1856. 

Sir,—I was greatly surprised upon reading the article in your paper of 
to-day respecting my motion upon the Income-tax of last week. That you 
should seek to excuse the vote upon it of the hon. member for Boston is natural 
enough; but that you should do so by entirely misrepresenting all that I said 
is neither fair nor honest. So far from admitting “ that the injustice of such a 
tax could never be removed,” I distinctly stated that it could be equitably 
adjusted without difficulty; and further I added, that, however, it was not 
probable that it could be made equitable without some attempt being made for 
that purpose. 

To say that I simply expressed a desire to remedy an evil which I afterwards 
declared [ could not remedy is entirely an invention of your own, and to 
serve your own purposes. And to add that I intended to give expression to 
the disgust or discontent of the professional classes only is entirely opposed to 
what I said. I disclaimed all class interests, agreed that the tax was now unfair 
and unjust to all, but particularly to those who paid npon industrial incomes. 
I trust you will consider it only fuir to insert this letter in your next paper; 
but should you feel any difficulty upon the subject please to return it to me. 

Yours faithfully, G. F. Munrz. 


[Nore OF THE Ep1ToR.—We took our report of Mr. Muntz’s speech from 


the Zimes, and refer him to the columns of that journal, where he will see that | 
in every quotation we made we were warranted by that authority, and that the | 


Times expressly states Mr. Muntz to have admitted that the injustice of such a 
tax could never be removed. We had and have no other knowledge of his 
speech. We are glad, however, to learn from Mr. Muntz’s letter that he 
really thinks he can “ equitably adjust” the Property and Income Tax; and, 
moreover, that he can do so “ without difficulty.” If he will but bring his plan 
forward, there can be littie doubt that he will receive the support of many, if 
not of all, the members who voted against his purposeless motion on the last 
occasion. } 

Mutrary Monvument.—A beautifully-executed mural marble 
monument has just been erected in the church of Adlington, parish of 
Standish, near Horwich, to the memory of the late Lieut. R. J. Browne- 
Clayton, of the 34th Regiment, who was mortally wounded during the 
assault on the Redan on the 18th June. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— Erected by the inhabitants of Adlington and its vicinity to the 
memory of Robert John Browne-Clayton, Esq., Lieutenant, 34th Regi- 
ment, only son of Richard and Catherine Browne-Clayton, of Adlington- 
hall, in this parish, and Carigbyrne, county of Wexford, Ireland, who 
died on the 12th July, 1855, of wounds received at the siege of Sebastopol, 
aged twenty years. At his country’s call, and in obedience to the claims 
of honour and duty, he accompanied his regiment to the Crimea. On 
landing he was attached to the Light Division. He performed the duties 
of the siege in the advanced trenches; was twice called to lead, with 
the officers of his regiment, a storming party—first, at the attack and 
capture of the Quarries and Rifle Pits, on the 7th June, the second 
time, at the memorable assault on the Redan battery, 18th June, when 
he was ~~ a! wounded. He resigned himself in peace and hope into 
the hands of his Maker, humbly trusting, through the merits of his 
Saviour Jesus Christ, to inherit the joys of eternity. May this reminis- 
cence of him prove a consolation to his family and friends; and this 
tablet to his memory a proof (if such were needed) that the man who 
sacrifices private interest to the public welfare will ever live in the affec- 
tion of a teful country.” The inscription is upon an oblong shield, 
surrounded by a floral wreath and drapery. At the top of the wreath 
reat the impaled arms of the Claytons and Brownes, with the motto 
“ Probitatem quam divitias;"” and above the arms are a hat and sword, 
upon a cushion. The whole is surmounted by the Queen’s and regimental 
colours of the 34th Foot. the latter bearing the words—Albuera, Arroyo 
dos Molines, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Peninsula, and 
Sevastopol. At the base of the scroll is a small shield, upon which is a 
collection of artillery trophies, flags,&c. The design of the monument 
has been well carried out by Messrs. Patteson, statuaries, &c., Oxford- 
street, Manchester. 

Miurtary Testrmonran.—An elegant silver tea-kettle, menufac- 
tured by Angell, of the Strand, has just been presented to Major E. Roche, 
by the officers of the Clare, County Dublin, and North Cork Militias, “ in 
appreciation of his untiring exertions in promoting their comfort at the 
Curragh Encampment in 1855.” This meritorious officer was present with 
his regiment, the 3rd Light Dragoons, at all the great battles of the Pun- 
jaub; and,as alandlord, magistrate, and poor-law guardian, Major Roche 
is highly respected. 

Tus Execratc Tevecraru tx Inpta.—The 4000 miles already 
constructed have cost £200,000 or 20 lacs of rupees. The monthly expenditure 
amounts to 25000r The monthly receipts, offi-ial meseages included, have 
just reached that figure Ove-\bird of ali the messages are sent by natives, 
who have a strange, out-of-the-way fancy for this method of communication. 
It is a positive fact, absurd as it may seem, that they prefer it to the post ase 
depository of secrets. 

It is said that the entrance of the Guards into London will be 
made the occasion of the first distribution of the new Order of Valour—* The 
Victoria Cross.” 

The Russian authorities have ordered all the lighthouses to be 
lit and all the the bnoys to be laid down in the Guifs of Bothnia end of Finland 
and in the Baltic and White Seas, 





THE AMERICAN HOTEL-PLUNDERERS. 


On Saturday last two Americans charged with having committed rob- 
beries at the Albion and Royal Hotels at Manchester were examined 
before the Manchester m trates, and there is now but little doubt that 
they are part of a gang of most accomplished cracksmen, who have been 
travelling through Europe for some time past, practising their calling 
with no ordinary success. The name of the first prisoner coprensaeee is 
Oscar Kingston, calling himself a merchant, from Philadelphia, who was 
charged with stealing £25 from Mr. Edden, commercial traveller, at the 
Royal Hotel, Manchester, on Tuesda se’nnight. The other is Daniel E. 
Branch, lawyer, from New York. e was taken at the Adelphi Hotel, 


Liverpool, on Thursday, charged with having entered the bed-rooms 
of four travellers at the Albion Hotel, Manchester, on Tues- 
day night, and ro them, i 


in addition to having stolen a 


large quantity of foreign coins from th lord’ d-room. 
a soners stated, on their ap hoe a ae were 
inten 


that the 

ng to return to America az he Persia steamer on Saturda ,and 
while they were under examina‘ on Saturday morning an electric 
telegraph message was received at Manchester that an accomplice, 
named Howard, had been that morning apprehended on board the 
Persia, as it was leaving the port, for robbing a gentleman of £600 at an 
hotel in London., Of this money Oscar Kingston had paid £100, a Bank 
of England note, to Messrs. Emery and Co, of Regent street.‘ ° tailors, 
getting the change. The circumstances having become pub cly <nown 
under which the prisoners had been apprehended at Manche. r, « letter 
was received from the Hotel de la Rue, Paris, stating that Brauch had 
committed some heavy robberies there. It isstated that Branch had sent 
off to New York, before he left France, a trunk by a steam-vessel, sail- 
ing from Havre, addressed to himse!f, to be left at the offices of the 
company till called for; and, as this is supposed to contain a portion of 
the plunder, means have been taken to secure it. When Occar Kingston was 
taken at the nore Hotel, Manchester, he had managed to divest himself 
of everything which could lead to a suspicion of his calling, but sub-e- 
quently two instruments were found concealed behind mats or oilcloths, 
between his bed-room and that which had been robbed, which throw a 
light on the facility with which gentlemen’s bed-rooms could be en- 
tered and plundered without much disturbance. One of these is an in- 
strument entirely of steel, in the form of a morticing-chisel, well adapted 


to cut out a panel, unscrew the hinges of a box, or prise open a door. 
The other is in the form of a pair of pliers, the ends of 
which, when pressed together, form a barrcl, well adapted to 


lay hold of the end of a key so as to turn it in the lock, so that, 
supposing a door to be locked inside, and the key left in the lock, the 
person having these pliers in his possession would be able to turn 
the key from the outside, and on leaving the room could relock the door 
without the necessity of removing the key. Among the luggage of 
Branch was found a formidable instrument used by thieves in New York, 
and termed a “ knuckle-duster.” It isa thick flat piece of metal, about 
three-quarters of a pound in weight, with holes at one of the edges through 
which the four fingers of the hand can be passed. When put on for use, 
and the fingers clenched over it, the larger portion of the metal fills the 
fist, while the outer edge presents four rings of solid metal over the 
knuckles of the second joints of the fingers, calculated to give powerful 
effect to a blow struck by the wearer. Up to Sa:urday information had 

m received of twelve or fourteen hotel robberies which the prisoners 
are supposed to have perpetrated, several of the most serious being in 
London and Paris. 

The prisoner Daniel E. Branch was first placed at the bar of the 
police court, to be re-examined on the charge ot five robberies during 
Tuesday night atthe Albion Hotel, Manchester; but ultimately only one 
case was teken against him. Four shirts were produced marked * M. de 
B.,” a small portemonnaie with mother-of-pearl sides inlaid with silver, 
and a silk mantle. Mr. Michael de Burgue said he had been lodging at 
the Albion Hotel, Manchester, and went to London on Thursday week, 
intending to return next day, and consequently left his luggage behind. 
He did not return until after the robbery, when he missed all the articles 
produced. He could not swear to the mantle or purse, because he had no 
private marks on them ; but the shirts were his property, and had been 
taken from the Albion Hot:l. They were bought from a celebrated shirt- 
maker in Paris, who put his initials, “* M. de &.,” on them. Other evi- 
dence was tendered showing that the prisoner slept at the Albion on 
Tuesday night, and left very early next morning, with the other facts of 
a suspicious character detailed at the examination on Thursday. 

An attempt was made to set aside the claim of Mr. de Burgue to the 
mantle and purse, as one not proved; the magistrates, however, com- 
mitted the prisoner. 

Ovcar Kingston was then placed at the bar, charged with entering a 
bed-room at the Royal Hotel, Manchester,onthe same night. Mr. Stani- 
land, solicitor, of Boston, Lincolnshire (who was, by another member of 
the gang, robved ofa large sum recently at an hotel in London), con- 
ducted the case. 

Mr. Edden, of London, said he slept at the Royal Hotel on Tuesday 
night. About half-past two o’clock on Wednesday morning he was 
awoke by a person having entered his bed-room, and whom he saw ex- 
amining his elothes at the foot of the bed. It wasa man in drawers and 
Jersey vest. He asked him what he did there ? when the man bounded out 
of the room and witness af er him, but the man escaped; and he could 
not eay which way he took along the corridor. Notes to the value of £25 
had been taken from one of his pockets, which were afterwards found on 
the floor outside his door. He had locked his bed-room door on going to 
bed, and left the key in the door. 

Evidence was given of the prisoner being seen on the landing over Mr. 
Edden’s room after the robbery, with other suspicious circumstances, and 
the finding of the chisel and pliers spoken of above. Kingston wes also 
committed for trial. 

Benjamin Allen Howard, who was apprehended on board the Persia 
last Saturday morning, and who described himself as a merchant of 
Wisconsin, United States, was brought up at Clerkenwell Police Court on 
Monday last, charged with having, on the night of the 18th of March, 
stolen trom a bed-room at the Great Northern Hotel, King’s-cross, about 
£560, the property of Mr. Staniland, a s_licitor, of Boston, Lincolushire. 
Howard is a smart looking Yankee, with a moustache and beard, and 
wore elegantly-cut clothes and coloured boots, and had with him a 
quantity of most valuable jewellery, and a fancy stick with a gold horse's 
leg for the handle. 

Mr. Staniland said he resided at Boston, Lincolnshire, and on 
Wednesday, the 18th of March, he came up to town, having in his 
possession about £565, consisting of three Bank of En.land notes for 
£100, the remainder being in Boston notes. He went to bed at the 
Great Northern Hotel at about half-past ten the same night, taking the 

»recaution of first locking the door. In the morning, when he left his 
ob-coath, he felt in his trousers pocket, and then discovered that his 
purse and money were not there. He then gave information to the 
police, and, having ascertained the number of the notes, found that 
one of the prisoner’s companions, of the name of Oscar Kings‘on, 
had paid one of the £100 notes to the Messrs. Emery and Co., tailors, 
of Regent-street. There could be no doubt that he had locked his 
door when he went to bed, but a man was now not much more safe 
even if he locked his door. He (Mr. Stanisland) should prove the 
passing of the notes of £100 each, and would then ask for a remand, 
as he had little doubt but that a great portion of the property found 
on the prisoner would be identifiea. 

Mr. J. KR. Owen proved that one of the £100 notes had been passed 
at Mr. Speelman’s; but the chief clerk, who could identify the man 
who passed the note, was unable to be present that day. The party 
who changed the note had the greater portion of the change in Ame- 
rican doilars. 

fhe prisoner, upon being asked if he had anything to say, replied— 
“ Nothing.” He was remanded for a week. 


Russia, Austria, AND Sarpinta.—Hardly an occasion passed 
that Count Orloff did not show his resentment or insinuate contempt—not the 
less keen because conveyed in polished terms—for the Government of which 
Count Buol was the represeatative at the Congress This occurred in various 
ways. It is certain that when the Russian Plenipotentiary asked one day of 
Count Cavour, in @ good-humouredly expostulating manner, “ What could 
have induced Sardinia to make war on Russia!t’’ Count Cavour replied that 
Russia had never recognised the constitu'ional Government of Piedmont, and 
spoke and acted as if, ia fact, Piedmont had ceased to exist, and that she was 
obliged to declare war if it were only to that she was still alive and 
moving. ‘ My dear Count,” said the Ri , “if we did not recognise you it 
was those Jesuits of Austrians (clenching his hand) who prevented us."”— 
Letter from Paris. 

Tus Peace Conrarences.—Divisions, antipathies, rancour, and 
opposing interes’s have been ifested in the Conferences, and leave too much 
Teuson to expect new contests more or less distant, upon another theatre, and 
with other alliascee. This opinion is confirmed by the language which some of 
the plenipotentiaries use. Dining a few days with a high personage of the 
Court, Cunt Cavour did not conceal his complaints against the Conference for 
refusing to iaterfere in the affairs of Italy aguinst Austris, which Power has in 
its favour the majority of the Plenipotentiaries; he ended with saying, * There 
will be revolutions in Italy before the year is out.”—Le Nord. e 

Lire iy tae Pussavs.—From 1851 to 1854, inclusive, no less 
than 743 children were killed, aad 137 injured, by wolves, leopards, and bears, 
Daring the same periud 918 wolves, 90 leopards. and 14 bears have been dr stroyed. 
The Judicial Commissioner expresses his couvic ion that the above retur..s do not 
represent the avtual extent of theevil. Bears and leopards are especially destruc- 
tive in the Kangra and Huzsrah districts; avd Major Lake has proposed that 
shikarries be esp cially entertained fur their extirpation, wuil-e Major Edwardes 
would have an exceptional ecale of rewards sanctioned. The Cuief Commis- 
sioner is not, however, d to recommend these measures. He thinks that 
in moustainous districts, such es Huzarah and Kangra, no temporary warfare 
against wild beasts will be effectual, but that their destruction must be left to the 
spread of cultivation and the increase of inhabitants. In the mean whilehe would 
leave the gradual extirpation of wild animals to be brought about by the stimulus 

~ 





of a moderate scale of rewards,—Lahore Chronicle, Feb. 16. 
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NEW BOOKS, #e. 


THE LATE SIR one a 
blished, in two v>ls.. Svo, 
HE POLITICAL LIFE of SIR R. PEBL. 
By THOMAS poust wn Author of the “ Financial 
of Eog'en ond” ee ” “The True L- w of Population,” &c. 

* Let all re: Cotten they abe in hand the personal memoirs of 

Sir Robert Peel mn pernes these volames of Mr. Doub'eday: ia them 

statesman’s character and public acts are ana'ysed in the spirit 
neither of a detgactor nor of a panegyrist This Megraphy is a work 
of great merit, conscientiously prepa’ ed, plain, clear, practically 
interesting."’— Leader. 

“The work possesses a good deal of interest. The reader is 
enabled to retrace the leading events of the best part of fifty yorse 
The author is plain. shrewd, homely, and generally sound his 
opinions and judgments.'’—*pectat rr. 

“ This book is the work of an impartial writer. The politician 
will make it a text-book, the biographer his model.”—Weekly 
J 


dispatch. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW MUSIC, $e. 
ALFE’S new Song, , The BELLS: poetry by 


EDGAR ALLAN PO#, Music by M. W. BALFE. Orchestral 


parts of this song gratis. Price 28 post free. 
London: Joserit WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


NVY NOT THE BARD. Composed by A. 

4 H. DENDY, Esq. Suog by Miss 5. Cole with great applause 
at the Hanover-square Rooms Prst-free, 's. 6d. 
LetcuxrorD, 17, Soho-rquare. 


ALFE’S SONG—I HEAR A VOICE YOU 


CANNOT HEAR. Poetry by Tickel!; Music by M. W. Balfe. 
Pustage-free, price 2s —London: Juste Witttams, | 123, Cheapside. 


\7ERDIS IL TROVATORE is in No. 183, 
PIANISTA, pa 28.: also, Fidelio, Norma, Robert 1» Diable, 
Der F Don Pasquale, and fi'ty other operas, 2s. each, over- 











Just published in two v-lumes crown &vo. Ton: 8s., cloth, 
HE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS of 1848. 
By EDWARD CAYLEY. 

“ A grvphis, compen“ious, and popular narrative of by far tho 
most deeply-icteresting & ries of events shat have occurred in our 
time, of which no collective resumé can anywhrre else be found 
which is st once so condensed and 89 readable as that here supplied 
by. Mr. Cayley.”"—Dai'y News 

‘Two instructive v lumes. The work ¢eserves credit not less for 
the labour and care bestowed upon its compilation than for the 
fairness and impartiality with wich the facts are ststed."—Ob- 
server. London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 











NEW nOvEL aS THE AUTHOR OF “LENA,” ” &o. 
~ ready at all the Libraries, ‘ie 
PEXMINSTRE. By the Author of “Lena, 
“King's Cope,” &c 3 vols. 

“We have still some good novel-writers left. and among them is 
the Author of ‘Beyminstre.’ This novel reminds us in many 
respects, of Madame D’Arblay’s ‘Cecilia,’ in the felicitous delines~ 
tion of character. the accurate descriptians of life, and tre skilful 
management of the dialogues. The c mdvet of the stry is excellent 
Many of the subordinate parts are highly o mic; an air of nature ond 
life breathes through the whole. It isa work of unusual merit.” 
Saturday Review. 

“There are admirable points in this novel. and great breadth of 
humour in the comic scenes. * Beyminstre’ is beyond all comparison 

the best work by tne author."’—Daiiy News. 

“ There is not a cull page in book "—Globe. 

London: SuiTd, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 















JAURICE ELVINGION; or, One Out of 


Suits with Fortune. An Autoblography. Edited by 


WILFRID EAST 3S vols 
* A very powerfully- wrought story. Passion, pathos, and tragedy 

are m'ng'ed with artistic skill: and in its development threughout had 
cannot be too womny eulogised, nor too liberally recommended.”’ 
Weekly Dispate 

“A story of nelish life in a variety of phases, witch can scarcely 
fail to interest the English reader. ""—Examine 

London: euitH, Evpsn, and Co., “e. Cornhill. 


Just publisbed, “~ 2s. 64. cach oa, — gilt lettered. 








ntirely New Edi 
N ARIA EDGEWORTH’ 3 % FRANK,” col- 
Pe . wenes Som | a io Rasty Lessee ns. With Two Stcel Plates and 
ignette 


RIA E DGEW ORTH'S “RQSAMOND,” col- 
heted — 1 beg Lessons. With Steel Frontispiece ard Vig- 
netta, 

MARIA E ba EWORTH'’S “ HABRY and LUCY,” 
with the Minor Ta collected from the Early Lessons. With Steel 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Imo. 2s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilten, Adams. and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Hou/ston and Stoneman; Waahbourne and Co. ; 
Tegg and Co ; Routledge and Co.; Darton end Co.; &mith, Elder, 
sad Co.; —_ — Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; of whom 
also may 

Miss E Dae WORTH’S EARLY LESSONS. Cheap 
Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette, from Designs by Absolon. 
Complete in One Volume, fop . 38. od., cl th lettered. 

ORIGIN 4L EDITION, in Pour Hal’-Crown Volumes, viz. :- 

Vols. | an? 2, with Engravings, 'Smo, 5s, ‘ _ 

» clo 








Vols Sand 4, wae Engravings, 18mo, 5: 


\ \/EBSTER'S ROYAL RED BOOK, cor- 
rectel to the present time is now ready 
WEDSTER and Co , 60, Piceadilly. 





Mlustrat-a with 300 E av 3s. 64., richly gilt, 

E GANT ARTS for LADIES. 
pn upon every Art and Sy 

London : WaRD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 





Beautifully Titustrated, 2s. 6d ek oth, ei't sides and ed, ae, » 
ECHSTEIN’S HANDBOOK of CAGE 
BIRDS. Edited by H G. ADAMS, Erq. 
London: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet- street. 





E mbellished with 250 Descriptive Eneravin i bor 
HE WIFE’S OWN BOOK o OOKERY. 
Containing upwards of 1500 Original Receipts. By FREDE- 
RICK BISHOP, late Cuisinier to &t. James's Palace 
mdon: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





- Should be in very oun. ¥ Price 2» 44., strong! 
Hk PRACTICAL OUSEWTEE. 
The Book for Metron, Maid or Emigrant. Fully Illustrated. 
WARD and LOcK, and all Booksellers. 


tures and airs; or sent post-free for stamps. 
Gay and Co., 67, Pat 5 noster- row. 


IMS REEVES’ New Song—GOOD NIGHT! 
GooD peer Batovent The Poetry by LONGFELLOW, 
the Music by BALFE. Dasesed Oo exary eset asion. Price 2s. 6d. 
Booss — and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ALFES New Duet—TRUST HER NOT. 

The Poetry ~~ LONGFELLOW Sung with immense ap- 

ae ay \.4s8 Dolby and Miss Poole; and by 7 Misses Brougham. 
3s.—BooskY and 80NS, Musical Library , 28, Holles-strect. 


ERDI’S IL TROVATORE, complete for 

ar nog tg by RUDOLF NORDMANN, without words, in 

cloth, price 5s.; 1 “Trovatore, for pianoforte, four hands. in two 
books, 48 each, or complete, in cloth, 8:.; ib | me with Italian 


words, complete, 2is ; all the Is 
Boosey and Sons, M Musical Li Library, "2. Holles-street. 


HE FIRST KISS. New Song, by BALFE. 
Sung with immense effect at all the public Concerts. Price 
2s. 6d., illustrated by Brandard. 
*BoosEY and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ART VL—POPULAR MUSIC of the OLDEN 
TIME: a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ba lads, and Dance 
Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of Ene By W. 
CHAPPELL. F 8.A. To be completed in Sixteen Parts, forming two 
vols. imp. 8vo.; each Part containing about thirty Ballads. and Tones, 
with their History T! e Airs harm mised by G. A. MAC* ARREN. 
London: CRAMER, Beas, and C1APPELL, 20!, Regent-s'reet. 


A MUSICAL MIRACL¥.—100 of HENRY 
RUSSELL'S SONGS (Words and Music), bund in Illustrated 
Wrapper, for !s., free by post for 14 Stamps, includ ng a'l the songs 
composed by Mr. Russell during the last eight years, with his Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer—Far up the —Long pons. have we been—Sun- 
shine after Rain—Rouse, Brothers, Rou the West—Old A m 

Chair,&0. Published at the MUSICAL BOUQUET OFFICE, 192, 
High Holborn. 


HANTS.—A set of Eight Double Chants, eom- 
posed by JAMES WALTERS, Set, 1855. rranged for Four 
Voices and Organ or Pianoforte. To be had of the Author at 5, 
Becount-coed, London. Price is. 2d.; or postage-free for 14 stamps. 


\VHE PATENT DUET CONCERTINA, 
£1 Vs. Gd. and £2 2s, with mahogany b-x. This novel in- 
strument comprises two separate concertinas connected, to piay du-ts 
or melodies with en accompaniment. It is also admirably suite _ to 
the voic*, and combines results not to be obtained in any in 
of the doscription . . o 
Inventors, WHEATSTONE and CO.. patentees of the concertina, as 
used by the most celebrated p.riormers at the public concer's, 20, 
Condutt-steest, Regent-strest. 


OOSEY’S ROTARY CORNET-A-PISTONS. 

This beautiful instrument st‘ll retains its high position as* 
superier to all other models, both as regards perfect intevation and 
ease of blowing. Price seven guineas with valves, or nine guincas 
with co: lind rs. The largest and most varied stock of Cornets A- 
Pistons by Boosey and Besson will be found in Boosey and Sons’ 
extensive Show-rooms, No. 24, Holles-street. Prices from 3 to 13 
guineas each, in brass, silver, and gold - Just ready, Boosey's New 
Cornet Tutor, price 5s.; and the Cornet Miscellany, by as 
Harper, published every month, price 3s. 
































EORGE CASE’S CONCERTINAS.—These 
vnrivalled Instruments are manufactured solely by BOOSEY 
and SONS, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. Prices from 4 to 
12 guineas each, with 48 keys, and in a variety of woods. Fall 
ticulars gratis. Just published, a third edition of Mr. Cave = Con- 
certina Instructions, price 7s. 64.; and La Sonnambala, complete, for 
Concertina, ts. Also, the Concertina Miscellany, by George Case, 
pubiished every month, price 20. 6d. 


ULLIEN and CO.’8 CORNET.a-PISTON 8, 
e Approved and tried by IEKR KOENIG. 
No. 1.—The Drawing-room Cornet-A-Pistons ey Courteis), 
used by Herr Koenig 
2.—The Concert-room Co: rne-A-Plstons (hy Courtois), 
used Ly Herr Koenig at M. Juilien s Concert ee 
3.—The Military Cornet-A-Pistons .. - - - 
4.—The Amateur Cornet-A-Pistons .. - 
5.—The Navy Cornet &-Pistoas +. - 
6.—The Ordinary @ornet-A- Pistons ( First quality) oe 
7.—The Ordinary Cornet-A-Pistons (Second quality) .. 
List ef Prices, with Drawings of the Instruments, may be had o 
—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 
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ASU! RES in fe 6. “rhebly LEY 
REASURES in NEED WORK. 
Ry Mrs. WARREN and Mre PUL LAN 
“ The beau-ideal of a pres: nt to young ladies." - Stamford Mercury. 
WARD and LOCK, and all Booksellers. 





IMPORTANT TO .~ a — mL D PEAK K CORRECTL Y. 


OW to SPEAK with ‘PROPRIETY, upon 

the Principles of Noah Webster, LL.D., with Hints upon 

Reading, Compesi.ion, and Eaglish and Foreign Pronunciation. A 
most valuabe and essenti+! little hook. We erengly rec romend it. 
BRIDAL ETIQUETTE. By Madame de CHATE.- 

LAI®. Parties desirous to avoid the usual blunders committed at 
Wedding }--y I ee purchase this Work. Just published, 


price 64. ; 
HOW to DRESS with TASTE. | A most desirable 
companion for the to'let table. 
HOW to WOO: WHE xy end wr HOM. Price 6d. 
HOW to BEHAVE; or, the Spirit of Etiquette. A 
complete guide to polite so. ety Price 64.; post-free 7d 
Leadon: Wako ond Lock, isa, Fleet street. 





Will be p ublished A UL 30th, mn 

RE-ISSUB of the POPULAR EDUCATOR 

Edited by Professor WALLACE. AM, of the University of 
Glasgow, and Collegiate Tutor of the University of Lonton. Part L., 
price 74., containing Lessons in Ancient His‘ory, English Grammar, 
Ma‘hemetics, Arithmetic, French, Ph: rp ‘Latin, Botany, Mio- 
graphy. Solutions of Queries, pa Address to the Reader. 
Division 1, in a handsome some wrapper will ready May 15, price Is. 
Also now publishing in Weekly Numbers at !}d each. 

Lendon: W. Kerr and Co., 51 ani 42, Paternoster-row;: and all 

Booksellers. The complete work in Numbers, Parts, and Volumes 
is also on Sale. 


OHN CASSELL and the EDUCATION of 
the PEOPLE. 
> is verv evident that the House of Commons cannot apenas ° as to 
= inciple upon which a ry stem of State etucation eh-u 
has it been decided whether it is consistent with the taste! 
cons of a free country for the State to undertake ary system of 
education, especially by compulsory measures; and, still further, it 
has pot been shown that the plans propos 4 are the most economical, 
or the most efficient. It has, however, pretty eorrectiv esti- 
mated that to carry out the retolu’tons pro by Lord John Russe’! 
would ent «il upon the prople a rating at least equal to that of the 
poor-rate and county-rate the estimated amount b sing £4,000,000 per 
anoum. And, afer “Ss the success of the proposed echeme is, in the 
opinion of those who are most competent to judge, very problema 
tical. But whil»s the ouien of State education remains thus un- 
moation itself ic advancing. Joho Cassell, 
id of Government. or even the voluntary con- 
tribations of the benevolent, proposes to place within the reach of ‘he 
im blest Indivi¢ uals. and those whose education hae been neglected, 
the means of self. instruction and e*If culture Vv this \a! he will 
commence the issue, tu Weekly Numbers | }d. h, of an entire'y 














“yee 1B 
powenrut and brilliant patent TELE- 

SCOPES, Camp, Race-course, Opera, and perspective Glasses, 
to know the such ex y powers, that 
some, 3§ to 6 Inches, will show distinctly a person s countenance 
from three and a half to six miles the Georgian with his six 
satellites, Jupiter's moons, Satarn’s ring. and the double stars. Of 
larger and all sizes, with increasing powers Also. a very smail 
powerful wais’coat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to discern 
mrnute objects at a distancs of from four t) five miles. 

DEAFNESS —A newly-invented instrument for extreme cases of 
deafness, called the sound magnifier, organic vibrator, and invisible 
voice con‘uctor. It tits so into the ear as mot to be in the least per- 
ceptiple, the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the head is en- 
tirely removed. It affords instant relief to the deafest persons and 
enables them to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. 
Patent Spectacles with lenses of the most transparent brilliancy for 
weak and defective eyesight.—8. and B. SOLOMONS Opticians and 
Aurists, 39, Albemarile-street, Picoadilly (opposite the York Hotel). 


HE LATE NAVAL REVIEW.—NOTICE. 

— All persons whore Marine, Field, or Opera Glasses mav have 
sustained any injury or damage on this occasion are informed that 
the same may be repaired in the wi ry best manner. and on the most 
moderate terms, by ‘ALLAGHAN, Practical Optician. 23, Now 
Bond-street (coreer of Conduit -street). Sole Agen! for the celebrated 
a and powerful Opera and Race Giasses invented and made by 

oigt! na. 











N ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 
a Pen Superseded. —The most easy, permanent, aad best nx thod 
of marking liven, silk, cotton, corse towels, books, &c.. so as to 
vent the ink Dletting or the rossibility of ite washin» out. is wi h 
ULLETON 8 PATENT ELECTRO--ILVER PLATES Any person 
can use them. Initial Plate,'s ; Name Plate, 2e.; Set of Numbers, 2s. ; 
Crest. 5s.; with directions, sent p st-free to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentes, T. Culleron, 
2. Long-acre (exactly one door from St. Martin’s-lane).—N_B. To 
prevent imposition, it is accessary ¢ to copy the address. 


, 
AKER and CBIS8S P’S 
NEW ORGANDI MUSLINS 
From France, Switzerland, and India, 
Orgavdi Masliva, 
Rages fine; all of the neatest 
nad Newest Stvles 

i> ‘id per Yard, Ell Wide. 

atrorns sent pos* 


~free. 
BAKER and CHISP, 221, Kegent- street, London. 





FOR FETES, RACES, &c 

AKE and CBI 8 P°S 
NEW FRENCH and INDIA MUS3IINS, 

Embreidered with Coloured Wool Flowers, 
193 €4. tho Dress; Fast Colours. 
Embroidered — Crapes, a 6d. per Yard. 
Patterns -ent 
BAKER and cuisP, 221, Megent-strest, London. 


AKER and CRIS 
NEW FRENCII BAREGES. 
The cheapest lot in the Kingdom of 
Fre ch Printed Bertges, 
With Satin Checks, 
Tew: oling at 10}d. per i yard. 
rms sent post- 
BAKER and 1CKIsP, 221, hancb-ahest, London, 


AZKBRE. oe CRISP ’*S 
FRENCH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 
a‘ terns sent post-fres. 
Fine French Cambr'c. 63 94. to 12s. 6d. a dozen, 
Fined Hemmed stitched ditto, 7s. 6d. balf-dozen. 
221, Regent-street, London. 


ADIES’ BLACK SILK APRONS, with 

Coleured Bayadere Satin Stripes, all at 2s. lid. each, worth 

éid., sent by return of post for 4 extra stamps.—BAKER and 
RISE’ 221, Regent-street, London. 


PARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE, 
221, REGENT-STREEFT. 
The REAL nde KID GLOVES, in all colours and sizes for 
Ladies and Gentle: 
- Ladies’ Wear aistin Kid .. Is. per pair. 
Gentlemen's .. Is. 4d. 4, 





ss 











waite itto Is. Oe. 
4. Very best Paris (warranted) 2s. 7}d., or 14s. 94. half-dozen. 
Gentlemen's ditto 2s. l1d., or lés. 6d. half-dozen. 


Sample pair sent on rec*ipt of p stage-stamos, with 2 eatra for 
postage.—Address BAKER aod CRISP, 221, Regeat-street, London. 


ILE DRE 8SES.—Patterns sent post-free, 
AC" ENO end 00. 
_— ___ London. — 


HE SPRING SILKS at KING’ 8, 
243, R®GENT-STREET. 
ha grey: Silks, 
6d. the Full Dress. 
Btriped, Check and and tabs ‘rench Silke 


New Jasper Silks, 
£1 








Patterns sent post-free. 
Address to KING and CO., Regen’ 


LACK FLOUNCED SILKS, 
£2 10s. the robe. 
Black Moir? An‘iques, 
£2 12s. 6d. 
er Glace and Mourning Silks, 
be fal) dress 


5s. 6d. 
At KING'S, 243, ugeababest. Patterns sent post-free. 


BAREGE, MUSLIN, and FANCY 
DRESSES, 
At KING'S, 243, Kegent- street. 
Patterns sent post-free. 
Jaccenot Muslins, 
3s the full drees. 
Cambrics, 3s. . 
Organdie Muslins, 
5s. the full dress. 
Barges, 8s. 6d. 
Bardge de Laines, 
12s. 6d. the full dress. 
Bieunesd ad Organdte Muslins, 
6d. the robe. 
Flounced Sit and Wool Fabrics, 
is. 6d. the robe. 
Flounced Jesper and — Bartges, 
£1 Ss. Gd. the r 
Address to KING and co. » 343, Rege ont-street. 


TOW READY. — NEW FLOUNCED SILK 
ROBES, in great variety. 
Checked and Striped Glace Siiks from £1 5s. 64. the full dress. 
French Urgandie Muslins * 5s. Od. ” 
Swiss Cambric 3s. 9d. ” 
Barges avd Balzarines (new chad. > 7s. 6d. ” 
Real Fr och Liamas at ligd. and (54d. per Yard. 
All the New Fabrics for 8. of, “ m 8s 6d. the Robe. 
Real Vasencieanes Lace from : 2ts. per Yard. 
Patterns » + tree, 
The MANTLE DFPARTMENT is euplete with every novelty or the 
Season, in rich Ciac* from One Guine 
teal Carhmere Opera Cloaks ( ined throughout with silk, and 
quilted ) One Gniaea. 
Beautiful Silk Siirta, ready ae e, from 45s er ng bodice). 
HITE mania f 














[4212s CHRISTIAN = AMES | 
ae EMBROIDERED 


a —_ . * ae Grass Handerchiefs, 
8. ree for One Extra Stamp. 
CRISP, gal, Regent-street, London. 







All at 8)¢ 
BAKE 





ro SHIPPERS, DRAPERS, MILLINERS, 


&c.—BALL and CO., 7 and 8, Foste -lane, Cheapside, Lon jon, 
Manufacturers and tmporters of Artificial Flowers, Feathers, Lacies 
8i.k Trimmings, M very, Baby Linen, &c., &c. A deiailed priced 
lust sent free on application. 





ATE EVERINGTON AND GRAHAM.— 
GRRAT NOV+LTIES in SHAWLS.—Shaw's having this 
season superseded Mantics, J. GRATLAM hos had made expressly for 


his house a variety «f Desig «s in the Mosaic or Tapis Style, now quite 
en foreurin Paris. lod.a Shawi Warehouse, 10, Ludgate-street, near 
St. Paul's 


ATE EVERINGTON and GRAHAM.— 

. J. GRAHAM b es to avaouncs the arrival of the wh: le of his 

» -velties for the seeson. This beautiful and vaied assortment of 

. Mantles, and Shawls, will be fund to sur- 

ss of quatity, costly effect. and moderate price all 

former productions. ladia Shaw! Warehouse, 10, Ludgate-strect 
(near St. Paul's). 


| F peed 















TRIMMINGS of every description 
in the latest Style of Fashion. 
BARKER and CO. 101, Borough. 
Orders by post prom ptly execated. 


rose VALENCIENNES LACES, made by 


, of Thread. that were so erestly admired in the 











DE JONGH 
IGHT BROWN COD- LIVER OIL, 


prescribed with complete confidence and the greatest success 

by the Faculty for its purity, efficacy, and entire freedom fiom pau- 
feous ~~ and marked superiority over all other kieds in the 
treatment of 

CONSU MPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 

RHEU ame tt ATIC. tae wn OF THE SKIN, 
Le 
eat wes WASTIN a. GENERAL DEBILITY, 
) ALL BCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 
RICHARD MOORE LAWKAN@K, K8Q., M.D 
Physicien to H.R H. the Duke of Sax» Cobourg and Gotha, Phy-~ 
siclan to the W: stern Dispensary for Diseases of the Eye, Author of 
“On Gout and Rheumati«m,” &o 
“1 have frequently tested your C sod Liver Of, and so impressed am 
I with its superiority. that I invariably prescribe it in preference to 








ationa SELL" 

Spooner: et ee No bw Fwy apy other, foel'ng assured that Iam recommending a genuine article, 

The which Joho Consett has marked out {i includes —Ist. the pro- and nota manufactured compound, in which the efficacy of this 
arse led for ss, each | invaluable medicive is destroyed." 

Weok!y Number tevin 3 demy octavo; 2nd, the publica- ©. RADCLYFFE HAUL, B&Q. MD, FROPRE. 


each branch sepa'ate rnd distinct. so @s to form complete 

—L at the conclusion of the coure—persons of limited income 
will thus be able. for a few shillings. — by |éd. weekly, to 
Dossess a veeful Rducationa! Library; he renderi g of eduction 
attractive. ‘he first Monthly Part. LX «i'l be ready May 31, 
price 7d. will craste in all who purchase andSetudy its pages both 
surprise and pleasur+— surprise at the great evtent of scientific know 
ledge that may be otained with o ay atively little effort, end 
pleasure at finding lo haw very interest pular a manoer 
Rane ce mmence with 

“ Beier ce - Popularly E xplatned,” ” embracing 4000 questions on various 
branches of sci: nee, with plain and totelligible answers. and fllus- 





trative dieg: ams By heads of s, and all in tho 
of earnestly requested to obtain the first 
Monthly Part of “ ey Caseell's Educational Course” as a specimen. 


The Work will no doubt be received with favour by all classes of the 
community, and its study will certainly prove highly a ivantageous. 
et Rducational Courses" can be o of any book- 


W. Kupr and Co., 61 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


Physician to the Weetern Cow ties Hospital for Cc neumption, Tor- 
quay, Author of “ Essay on the Lironchial Tubes, 

“T have no bes! ation in saying that | ¢ nerally prefer oe € vr Cod 
Liver Wil for the fllowing reasons:—1 have found it to agree better 
with the digestive — especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bitious; it seldom causes nausea or erveration; tt 
is more palatable to mst patien's than the other kinds «f Cod Liver 
Oll: it isateonger, consequ n'ly a smaller dose is sufficient. 


A - by ANSAR, HARFORD, ani and co., 77, Strand, London, Dr. 


Jongh's » le British Consignecs by many respectable 
Cueesteas the [ the U = ‘Kingdom. . ¥ 


Half-pints (10 po) ; Pints (80 ounces), 4s. O4.; Quarts 
(0 ounces), 9s. MPE IAL MBABURE. 
ott tak tes Rach bottle is sealed witha —— 
bears beneath . de 


| — oe coon snd econ “Ail Otte oftred ered t+ 4-5 
— o. as 
os of the without such marks, are fraudulent Ram TY 














. quwabed, tm 0. 


y 
Paris Exnibition, and for the production of whieh a gold medel was 
awarded to the town ot Nottinsham, id., ana 6d. per yard; 
Insertions, 4d. ana 6d. per yard. ns sent by post.—A 
BROCE, D4. Regent-street, Quadran 








* 

\ASHION ABLE PARISIAN BONNETS. 
In the hest tasta, by first-rate artistes, and of the beet and 
xcellence with economy. Spring Bonnets, at 2!s.; 
: ames do., lis. 64.; Bride's do., 2is.; 
aid'’s éd. A great variety on view et J. and E 
SMITH 8 show. ROOMS, isi, Regen'-street, opposite Boak-street, 
inventors and patentees of th» Caspiat>, or Folding Bonnet, which 
packs in a box two inches deep, and can also be had at the above 

Prices. Instructions for self-measurement sent post-free. 


N ESSRS. TURNEY and TEAKLE invite 
Ladies’ attention to their New and Fashionable STOCK of 
the following articles, selected! from the first Parisian houses >— 
SILKS, SHAWLS, aod PARASOLS; 
LLINERY and MANTLES; 
ING and EVENING DRESSES 
8 PATENT FRENCH KID GLOVES. 
_o to 279, Regout- strevt, London 


TOVELTIES for the 
FLOUNCED SILK DRESS"S, !8} yerds in the dress, with 
worn patterns on the floances, 52s. Gd. and S88. 61. Kilegant 
Flounced and Bayadere Chene Silks in all the new eotourings. 
Spec!ai Noweltt @ tor Court Corums m Moin s Antiques, Pompa- 
dour, and Chene. 
A be iful assortment of Plain Silke in every shado, inclading the 
new colours, Yer d Anoff, * Gris Rurse, e 
Japes for Court Trains (specially manufactured), of the most 
elegant designs. 
Eaiiand Evening Drorses in every light material, including a 
large assortment of French Plometé, Tambour, and Brochés, bar 
latan Mustina, with or without flounces, from 12s. upwa ds 















SPRING. — Rich 











ww Walking-dresses tu Tissue de Chene, Bareges, and Muslins of 
eve we de-cription. 
WELL and CO, COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, and Old 





TATIONERY, MUSIC, and GENERAL 
FANCY BUSINESS for DISPOSAL, in the neichbourhood of 
Westbourne-terrace. About £150 required. Address Beia, J. Con- 
sedine, Esq., 58, Pall-mall. 


IC DOULOUREUX —A Gentleman having 

bv him a valuable remedy for Tic will be happy to give it to 

the first applicant. Addrers C. D., care of Mr. Phillips, Bookseller, 
High-town, Hereford. 


ATENT PERAMBULATORS.—Patroness, 

her Mrjesty.—Tv meet the present demand for there fashion- 

able, useful, cheap, and healthful Carriages for Infants, Acults, and 

Invalids, a large stock is kept for d mes ic chvice ard foreign expote 

tation. C. BURTON, Inven'or and Sole Patentee, 162, Regent-street. 
Illustrated Circulars. Avoid un princigied and ¢ and dange:ous peace. 


HE BEST T FOOD for + INFANTS i is BARON 
SONVILLIE’S AXTRA MANKAZ —Namerous private and 
medical Testimonials —Guugh and Co.. 496, Oxford-street. Cassell 
aod C»., Fenchurch-street. Also Barclay, Hanvay, Keating. Batler, 
and all Druggisis aod Provision Dvalers. Prices, ls. 6d., 48. Sd., 8s., 


9 218. 


oD- LIVER OIL SUPERSEDF» | by BARON 
SONVILLIE’'S AXTRA MANKAZ —Numerous private and 
medical Testimonia!s —Gough ani Co., 496. Oxford-street; Cassell 
ard Co., Fencharch-street. Also Barclay, Hannay, Keating, Batler, 
con all Druggists and Provision Dealers. Prices, 1s. 6d., 4s. 3d., 88., 
15s., Zils. 


HE RAGLAN TABLE ENIFE and FORK. 

Sharpe’s approved Model, designed for the use of one hand 

only, may be ha . who'esale and retail. of SAMUEL MARTIN, 

Ironmonger, 11, Gouch-square, Fleet-strect. Private soldiers or 
sailors supp ied at a reduced price. 


P4PERHANGINGS. .—The cheapest house in 

London for every known style of naperhangings is C 3088'S 
Wholesale Warehouse 22. GREAT PORTLAND STREET, Oxford- 
t where th« public and the trade are supplied from the most 
ortment in the kingdom, commencing at Twelve Yards 


























<tensive a 
for Sixpence. 
, + , 
O YOU KEEP LIV ERY SERVANTS i 
DOUDNEY’S LIVERIES satisfs masters and servants. Foo! 
man's suit, b st qualiry 39.; groom's Fuit, * L Patronised by 
the Qaeren and rrince Albert. - Doudnev's, 
Buruungton-arcede; and 49, Lombard-street. 


(so ; LOCKS, Fireproof Safes, Cash, and 
1 Boxes —CHUBB and SON, 57. St. Paul's Churchyard, 
» Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manche.ter; 











7 * Bomd street; 25, 
Estat lished 1784. 





Lundon; 28. Lord-street 
anu W olverham; ton. 


1 a SEARCH of a TAILOR 


are direc ed to B. BENJAMIN, 714, Regent-street. 


MY\HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS 
made to Order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Re- 


gent-streei. 








VORDS EUREKA SHIRTS.—Best quality, 
tix for 40s.; second quality, six for 3is.; if washed, eady for 
use, 2s. extra — sution.—to d's Eurexa #hirte are stemped, 
Poul ry, Lorton,” with ut whi. hnom aregenuine. Catalogue with 
particulars, post-free—hICHAhD FORD, 88 Poultry, Loucon. 


OURNING MUSLINS.—The Cheapest Lot 
(suitable for a lady’s wear) of MOURNING MUSLINS ever 

imyorted into this country. Patterns free. 

FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 











-" 
q MBROIDERED . CHRISTIAN NAMES.— — 
LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, with Christian Names em- 
browered by tre Nuns of Paa, with the new dietetch needle. Price 
is. O}d., by post 14 stamps; 5s. 9d. the half-dozen, by post 6s. 3d. 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford~-street. 


N USLINS of the PAST SEASON.—The 
pt entire STOCK of the FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY to be 
CLEARED OUT at ridiculous prices for such goods. Patterns free.— 


16, Oxford-street. 
\TAYS SUPERSEDED—MARTIN’S 


\ ELASTIC BONICE is without Whalebone or Lacing. fur- 
nishing a good support and adjusiea in one minute. E. aed E. H. 
MAKTIN, 81, Weilis-street, Oxfurd-street. Prospectuses post free. 
S PRIN SILK S8.— Rich French Silks, 
Rich Brocaded from 35. the full ress. 
*a'ternue f 


in 4 pot s. from 20s. 6d. the full dress. 
F * free 
PETER ROBINSON, 103, 105, 105, and 107, Oxford-street. 

















\ USLIN DRESSES, &e, &.— 
a Fine Swies ene ics from 3s. 9d. the fall dress. 
Freoch Organdio, fiom t+. Od the full dress. 
Pa us fre 
PE penind ROBINSON, 103 ‘105, 106, . and 107, Oxford-street. 





\ A ‘TLES AND OPERA CLOAKS.— 
i otha 


INSON has just received his periouical supply 






} es, from 20s. 6d. to 6 guineas. 
Waterproof Manties, from 1% 9a 
Opera Cloaks (iined si k), from 18s. d. vo 5 guineas. 
Ladies waited upon in on. a of Towo with goods for 


n. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103, st 5, 106, and 107, Oxford-street, 


Jj 4 *°s SP ors aad A, 
246. REGFNT-STREET 
Corbeilles et Trousseaux de Mariage, 
ngerie. 
odes. 
Articles et Rohes de Voyage. 
Families about to proceed to lodia or the Coivnies will find every 
rogu ei e fur the most approved Outfits, atd at moderate charges. 











MN\dE BAREGE PARAMATTA.— PE’ TER 

RORINSON has succeeded im producing quite a new material 
in a B lack, suitable for Spring aad Summer Dresses; it is very light 
ngly durable, a permane:t black, and very moverate in 
the CRAPS BALZARINE, 80 wuch admired for 
y and moderate price. Pa terns free. Address Peter 
Mourning War house, 103, Oxford-street, London. Family 
orders execated with dispatch and economy. 













Established in 177) 

CAPPER, SON, and CO , 69, GRACEC HU RCH-STRERT, CITY, 

LINENDRAPERS to the t° BEN 
ABIES’ BASSINETTES, 
Trimmed, 294. upwards; 
or, with Bedding, Blankets, Sheets, &c , 50s., 75s., 95s., &e. 
Infanis’ Baskets, ils. to 20s with ali requisives, 23s. to 46s., &e. 

ABY LINeN, 

Hoods and Cloaks, Hats and Kount ts, and Infants’ Dresses. 
Descriptive Lists, with Prices, sent post paid on application. 
ties’ Marriage «nd Colonial Outfits. 

- * 
RENCH PRINTED MUSLINS.—This DAY 
Exhibiting at LAMBETH-HOUSE, a large importation of the 
m et beautiful designs on Pla and Cnecked ORGAN? MUSLIN, 
The colours are permanent, incladi:g the imperial blue, so fashionable 
in Paris all at he ridiculous price of 6d. per yard. A fuil flounced 
dress may be made with 13 yards. Note.--Thie Establishment, last 
spring, supplied to iadies’ orders more than 20,000 dresses, at etd. 
r yard. and gave universal eansfaction. Patte ns sent ; ost- free. — 
HAKV EY and OV., next the Railway Arch, Wesctminster-road. 


3” > . : ° 
NIONI F ORRER, Artist in Hair and 
Jewellery to the Queen, by Appointment, in retarning his 
mus: sincere thanks for the generous patronage he has so long en- 
joyed from the nobility and gentry, begs ‘o inform them he has 
KEMOVED irom Kegent street, and recommenced business at m4, 
Baker-street, Portman-eqa-re (opposite the Bazaar, A. Forrer has 
also adoed to his former t usiness that of jowelkh ry ornaments with- 
out bait, and should they be pleased to continue their pa ronage, and 
will kinaly favour him with a call, be has prepared tor uheir kind 
inepecuion a beutiful assertment of hair ornaments, mounted with 
gold, and al © a great vari ty of jowell-ry oruaments of the newest 
and most elegant desigo. A. Forrer wii! be happy to wait upon his 
— 98 at their owa town residences, or as before to send drawings 
or their inspection —N.. Antoni Forrer has no connection what- 
ever with his late establishment in Regent-street. 


20D > 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduted twenty years 
ago by WILLIAM 8. BUK. ON, when PLA‘ ED by the patent of 
Me srs. Elaington and Co.. is beyond all comyarison the very best 
aricie next to steriing silver that can be employed as such, either 
uafully or ornementally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 




















guished from real silver. Fidale or ‘Thread or 
Old silver Brunswick Kine’s 
Patt rn. Patton. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, perdozen 38s. .. fs o- Gs. 
Dersert ditto and ditto ” We. «s Soe, 4. Ate. 
Tea ditto ah co “Sh co Se 


Tea and Coffee Sets, ¢ ruet and Liqueur Frames, Walters, Caadic- 
sticks, &c., at — lonate prices. All kinds of re-play lug dooe by 
the patent proce 
Cub MiCALLY PURE ae. NOT PLATED, « 

idle, —o 
Table Spoons and Forks, per dozea a oe ee 
Dessert dito and ditto * Wen Ste. « ihe 
Tra ditto ee Se. se Bee ow By 
Liustrated Catalogues sent (per Post) free. 
x, wa ay t 1, LA, 2, and 3. Newman-street; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place, Established 1630, 











{Aram 26, 1856. 
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NAVAL REVIEW.—EXCURSIONISTS ON THE FLOATING-BRIDGE AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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PICNIC IN THE BALTIC, 


Tus Picnic, sketched by Mr. Carmichael, was pro i on board H.M.S. 
Fronburgh, when she was lying off Nargen, July 30,1855. The First 
Ii utenant kindiy allowed all the officers leave that could be spared. 
‘They landed at ten a m , and walked four miles inland toa Russian village. 
Mr. Carmichael here gavea HK nssian girl (the belle of the island) some money 
to lt him sketch her; bat he had no sooner opened his sketch book and 
taken a look at her than ste rned out of position threw his money in 
his face,and ran off asif he ad » ena cannibal Near the village they 
unpacked the provisions, and »t down comfortably and primitively to a 
most refreshing meal, seasoned by good spirits and all the frolic of 
sci Ors’ treat on shore. 








MR. FERGUSSON’S SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATIONS. 
THE DEFENCES OF PORTSMOUTH.* 

ForTIFIcaTron is @ difficult sulj «t for civilians to make anything of; 
yet the public attention having been lately fixed upon operations 
vt attack and defence, as illustrated at Sebastopol, Bomarsund, Sveaborg, 
Silistria, and other places, has prepared the way for some consideration of 
the subject even by the general o'ass of readers. It is only about ten 
years ago, moreover, that some alarm was excited by the rumours of & 
poesible intention on the part of a neighbouring State, now in close 
friendly alliance with us, to attempt a coup de main against Ports- 
mouth; and the very idea of such a project being feasible led to 
th: production of a great deal of war literature, in which emphatic 
reference was made to the insufficiency of our coast defences to 
guard against such attacks. In consequence of this movement, Par- 
liament having voted funds for the purpose, works were commenced 
tor the improvement of our defences at the mouths of the Thames and 
Medway ; at Dover ; on the Sussex coast ; at Portsmouth and Gosport, Port- 
luod Harbour, Guernsey and Alderney, Devonport, Milford, and Liverpool ; 
and though the progress made in all these undertakings has not been very 
marked and rapid, still they must be considered as entering definitively into 
our scheme of territorial defence-. Time was, as we all know, when we 
were content to look with complacency upon our “ wooden walls,” as our 
legitimate means of defence against foreign aggression, and with 
that glorious sight of our fleet, unexampled in numbers and effi- 
ciency, now before us, we should for our own part be content to 
adbere to the same way of feeling, convinced that as long 
as we maintain so marked a superiority upon the sea, our 
sea-girt isle has nothing to fear from maval attack. Whilst other na. 
tions are reduced occasionally to defend their territories within their 
frontiers, it is our glorious privilege to meet our enemy beyond the gate ; 
for such a thing as the siege of any place in this country by a foreign 
Power is, in our opinion, not to be thought of as in the category of pos. 
sible contingencies. That, unexpectedly, in an unguarded moment and an 
unguarded quarter, a hostile descent might be suddenly made upon some 
part of our coasts, attended with all the destructive horrors which it is 
in the power of unbridled brute force to inflict, is physically quite possible, 
but, morally, how improbable! How fearful and prompt the retribution 
which would follow upon such a reckless outrage ! 

The question, however, is whether the works of fortification which it 
has been thought advisable to undertake at different points on our coast 
are judiciously designed and properly executed. The question is a very 
difficult one, involving a maltitude of considerations which might divide 
the opinions of the most learned and experienced authorities in the art of 
fortification. It is a question the more difficult and involved inasmuch 
that the very art itself is one of growth, the result of successive ex- 
periences and experiments; and that the truth of its principles depends 
upon a combination of two opposite and repugnant principles, namely, 
those of Attack and Defence respectively ; in each of which, and particu- 
larly in the former, new and startling improvements are making 
every day. Ina word, the art of war, so far as it is connected 
with the attack and defence of fortified positions, is in a 
transition state, and he who builds upon apy basis that published and re. 
cognised authorities may afford him, will probably find, when it is too 
late, that he has built upon sand, It is only four hundred years since the 
inventivn of gunpowder occasioned a total change in the very elements 
of fortified defence ; itis only two hundred years since Vauban perfected 
his famous bastion system, which he himself, in a notable example (at 
Ath), demolished in a thirteen days’ siege. Since then, Cohorn, Montalem. 
bert, ard others have come to the rescue of the defence by the additions of 
certain new contrivances, amongs: which that of casemating the batteries, 
with the purpose of securiog th m from the effe:t of the enfilading fire, 
is the most important. Still, however, it seems to be established—all 
the experi-nce of war tend; to show it—that the defence is, by the very 
nature of things, in the iaf .ior position; that the attack, supported with 
adequate material and resource, is a matter of certainty ; insomuch that, 
under the existing conditions of the art, it is only a question of time how 
long a place besieged may hold out against an enemy. 

This is the state of the case at present; and this we believe, upon con- 
sideration of the priaciples of the art itself, mu-t ever be the case; and we 
ae prepared cbeertully to admit it. All that the art of fortification 
can do is to offer an obstacle against the aseaults of a foe at a particular 
point, which may successfully keep him at bay till the assaulted party has 
time to call upon his resources to repuls» and punish the assailant. If 
within the reasonable period which the art e: ables him to command, the 
attacked party has no resources to cail upon either to raise the siege or 
crer‘e a sufficient diversion elsewhere, the contest is in its essential 
conditions against him, and must end to his diradvantage, On 
the other haod, a succersful coup de mixin may be made against 
some weak exposed point on the frontier, by an unscrupulous 
and reckless marauder which will not at all effect the ultimate 
relative positions of the parties, exc pt to the disadvantage of the 
aggressor, We could go at greater length into speculations of this sort, 
but our limits will not aliowit. The ions we wish to establish by 
them are—1l. That works of fortification are comparatively unimportant 
as a defence against conquest and permanent occupation, where the 
nation has resources of men and arms at command to repel or intercept 
aggression. 2. That the most formicable works of fortification are vain 
and uselees when there is not sufficient defensive vitality and power within 
them to resist the aggressive force without. Of the latter position, the whole 
experience in the Netherlands in the time of Louis XIV. affords striking 
illustration; and the recent case of Sebastopol is an equally signal 
example ; for it is a positive fact that the latter place was evacuated at a 
time when the original works of defence—casemated forts, most imposing 
in appearance—had not even been attacked by the land forces of the Allies. 
A coat of mail may be impervious to sword and ballet, but what avails 
it if the man within it is deed, or has lost the use of his limbs ? 

We come now to say something of Mr. Fergu-son, who, although a 
civilian, has devoted, from his earliest youth, a great deal of attention to 
the subject of fortitication generally, and lately more especially to our 
coast defences at Port-mouth and the Isle of Wight. 

Some of our readers may recollect seeing in one of the galleries of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde-park a large model of a fortress constructed 
upon rather a novel principle, circular in form, and with three successive 
tiers of ramparts, one above the other, all bristling with cannon. this 
was an illustration of Mr. Ferguseon’s new system of fortification; and 
although the military authorities have, with one or two exceptions, 
violeatiy opposed its principle, the model itecIf is still to be seen in the 
Mus+um of the United Service Institution in Scotiand-yard. 

Mr. Fergus+on sets out with the conviction that the old systems of forti- 
fication are radically fallacous. In the courseof a long series of experi- 
ments he esys :-—* I ted or tested at least fifty different bastion 
syst) ms, 6Ome More, 80 + + 8s, complicated, and it was not till I had ex- 
hausted almort every conceivable arrangement, that I became convinced 
that no twisting or turning of enfiladed or enfilading lines would ever 

a good system ; and I was forced, one by one, and step by step, to 





* “ An Essay on a Proposed New System »' F rtification: with Hints ‘or its 
Application to our National Defences” By James Fergusson, Esq. Weale. 

“Tve Peril of Portemouth. French Fleets and giish Forts.” By the 
Same. Murray. 

“ Portamouth Protected, being a Sequel to the ‘ Peril of Portsmouth.’”’ By 
the same. Murray. 


abandon expedient after expedient, till I had reduced fortification to it* 
simplest expression—that ‘ defence is offence ’—and found out that it wa* 
by guns, and not by walls, that places could be rendered secure ; with the 
coro lary of this—that earthworks are better advpted for manceuvring 
guns than masonry.” 

We wish at present simply to record Mr. ’s views for the con- 
sideration of all who take interest in the subject, without stopping to dis- 
cuss the points at issue. We, therefore, proceed to see how the general 
principles he has just propounded are applied in the model fortitieation 
—— already mentioned, 

 vrin iple of Mr. Fergusson’s system is to bring guns, not walls, 
against the besiegers. To this end. and rejecting all combinations of 
bastions and ravelins, with their endless detailx of tenailles, redoubts, 
places of arms, outworks, and retrenchments, he them with a simple 
work of curvilinear outline, adapted to the form of the ground, con- 
structed as follows :—Digging a very deep and wide ditch round the site 
of the intended work, be procures earth enough to form a mound rupning 
round within the said ditch to a height of from 60 to 80 feet. This mound 
he fashions into four tiers of ramparts--the first on the level of the 
country, the others rising sixteen feet one above the other. It is calcu- 
lated that a Fergusson fort, built upon this principle, can bring nearly 100 
guns to bear ou apy point at a distance of 600 yards, if the embrasures 
are cut to allow a gun to traverse 20 degrees each way. It is claimed asa 
distinct sdvantage of the system that it is free from enfilade ; but this is 
flatly disputed by its opponents, who insist that not only is it peculiarly 
“ open to a destructive enfilading and ricochet fire, but that from the mag- 
nitude of the mark this fire may be maintained as efficiently by night as 
by day, while the enfilading batteries would be perfectly protected by 
thick épaulements from the fire of the fort.” 

Another onjection to the system is, that it would leave the besiegers 
free from sorties, enabling them undisturbed to carry on their approaches 
to the very edge of the ditch ; but upon this poimt we may observe that we 
think that the necessary openings for making sorties might, possibly, be 
hereafter supplied. A last and stronger objection is that, from the mature 
of the works and the materials of which it would be composed, it would 
be peculiarly subjeet to successful attack by enfilade. Whatever its 
strategical merits, a very important recommendation of the Fergusson 
fort would be its cheapness—being estimated, guns and all, at little more 
than a fourth ofan ordinary work in . 

We come now more ly te the fortifications of Ports- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight ; the objections which Mr. Fergusson urges 
against them, and how he proposes to apply his own system to those 
places. The land defences of Portsmouth “ consist of three separate and 
distinct lines of fortifications—the oldest being those of Portsmouth, the 
trace of which belongs to the age of Charles Il. and William III., though 
somewhat improved since their days; those of Portsea are of the time of 
George III., and very far superior both in trace and protile; while those 
of Gosport are little better than fieldworks, consisting merely of an 
earchern rampart, unreveted, and without outworks; the only defence 
against an attack de vive force being a shallow cunette of very miserable 
dimensions.” 

Passing over, for .he present, the details of the few external defences, 
we follow Mr. Fergusson in a speculation upon the possibility of a hostile 
steam squadron forcing its way into Portsmouth harbour. He vdmits 
that the thing would not be feasible with sailing ships, owing to their 
requiring a leading wind ; but proceeds :— 

But it could be attempted by screw line-of- battle ships; and, if I am not 
very much mistaken, with every prospect of success. The French now posssess 
four such ships—the Napoleon, the Charlemagne, the Austeriitz, and the Jean 
Bart, and ase understood to be ilding others. These vessels carry from 90 
to 100 guns of the heaviest «i 1-; and though the speed of the Napoleon is 
probably not so great as 1eport-d—thirteen or fourteen knots an hour—they 
are all equal to at least ten knots an hour iv smooth water, and with a flood tide 
in the springs, both of which they would easily command. 

At this rate of speed, about teu minutes would elapse from the time they first 
came within effective range of the guns of Southsea Castle till they were safely 
past all danger, and anvhored within the harbour. 


Portsmouth taken in ten minutes, by four French sail of the line! A very 
pleasant prospect truly ; which he enforc+s still further, by the quotation 
from General Lewis's “ Aide Memoure,” of a dogma about ships and bat- 
teries, to this effect, that,— 


No battery or batteries, however strong, can stop or prevent any ship of war 
or steamer from entering a harbour when the navigation is free, and the course 
nearly direct, if she chuoses her time. 


Upon this position Mr. Fergusson has been very ably met by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review. for October, 1853, in a passage which we have great 
satisfaction in quoting. After referring to General Lewis's general asser- 
tion of opinion, the writer states :— 

We must beg to inform Mr Fergusson that this opinion is very far from 
supp rting his argument, inasmuch as the pvavigation into Portsmouth har- 
bour is not free, the course is net nearly direct, and she ean net choose her 
time. Although ships of the line do now, by aid of steam, pass in or out with 
their lower-deek guns on board, they can only doso at high water, spring tides ; 
and, in these days of peace, when the ramparts are maaned only with a crowd 
of admiring friends, a slow rate of going and the utmost circumspection are 
required to conduct @ heavy ship in safety through the narrow and tortuous 
chaanel leading from Spithead into the harbour; even with frigates the period 
for passing is very limited, and the passage never attempted till the stream of 
tide has slackened. 

If such be the case under favourable eircumstances, it is evident that the 
difficulties must be multiplied many fold were the passage te be attempted 
during a heavy cannonade between the batteries and the ships; when, even if 
the pilot could see his way through the clouds of smoke, the helmsman coald 
scarcely comprehend his orders or signs. Let us, however, suppose that the ad- 
venturous enemy has reached the it of the ch i bet the 
buoys of the Spit and the Boyne: heis then less than a mile from the anchorage 
at Spithead, about 2000 yards from the angie of the King’s Bastion, and half that 
distance from Southsea Castle, towards whieh his bows are directed, until, 
having rounded the end of the Spit, his course is pretty direct to the harbour’s 
mouth. On arriving within 600 yards of the King’s Bastion, and 1300 yards 
trom Blockhouse Fort, which is right ahead, he enters the narrowest part of 
the channel, now marked 6, buoys, which assuredly would not be left there 
to gnide a foe, while the leading marks would almost certainly be obscured by 
smoke. The width of this part is not 200 yards, and if seme of the leading 
ships did not here take the ground, they would be fortunate indeed. But let 
them pass through that difficulty, and, notwithstanding that they have followed 
the singular recommendation of Mr. Fergusson, and have “ oeiled their hemp 
eables in their bows, and stowed there the spare sails and hammocks |” farther, 
suppose that they have not caught fire, and approach the mouth of the har veur. 
Will they find it a \ aven of refuge after the perils of the passage, er will they 
not rather find guardships and blockships laid across ready to pour in # storm 
of shot as one by one they opened that narrow entrance, such as no ships in 
the world could withstand! They who wit: d the tremendous effect of the 
concussion shells this summer upon the York bulk, will be disposed to think 
that, instead of our sinking ships to prevent the entrance of an enemy, it would 
be the sunken foe that would cause an obstruction te ourselves in the mouth 
of Portsmouth harbour. 


Mr. Fergusson, in his last-published pam . “Portamouth Pro- 
tected ; a Sequel to the Peril of Portsmouth,” discusses at great length the 
strategical features of the approaches to this important arsenal, and the 
existing and contemplated works of defence, which he sweepingly con- 
demons as useless, and, in some instances, worse than useless. In asserting 
these views he has to contest the ground with several professional men of 
high authority, including Sir John Burgoyne and a certain “ Cap- 
tain, R E.,” who has published his observations in the columns of a 
morning paper. Of the general bearings of the case Mr. Fergusson wriies 
as follows :— 


If any one will take a map of the Isle of Wight, he will easily be able to 
understand the value of the position and the relative strategical importance 
of the two entrances to the Solent. That by the Needles passage is narrow and 
intricate; that by Spithead wide and easy of access in all weathers, but so broad 
that it is almost impossible to detend or close it by any conceivable amount of 
fortification. I knew that engineers have been consulted about erecting in the 
sea great masonry forts hike those at Cronstadt, but the enormous expense of 
such @ project has de‘erred its realisation, and if this war continues it will 
never be atiempted, fur it is seen how easily these gigantic works will crumble 
befure our fire whenever fairly attacked. If we must waste a million upon it 
somewhere, as Bomarsund has tanght our engineers nothing, it will cost us less 
to try the experiment at Croustadt than at Spithead. 

If there is # fleet at Spithead sufficiently strong to compete with the invader, 
no fortification is required; ifthere is no fleet, or one not sufficiently strong, 
the works at the Needles passage will avail nothing, for no enemy would pro- 
ceed through a narrew and intricate paseage, by which retreat must at all times 
be dangerous and difficult, while a deep and wide channel is open both for 
manceuvre and retreat. An army might feel more seoure by having its rear 
protected ; but ships and fleets have no rear or front, and it is quite immate- 
rial to them on which side they areattacked Lither, then, it is thatan enor- 
mous sum of money is about to be spent in fortifying Spithead (as the “ Cap- 
tain, R.E.,” seems to imimate), or the fortifications at the Needles are useless. 
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But, if the money is spent at Spithead, the tables are turmed on these forts 





the Needles passage, which must be doubled or quadrupled in extent, or the 
million spent at the other end is wasted ; and, if these should then become the 
strongest, more money must he spent at Spithead, and so on. 

Till we see the plans of these Spithead forts it is impossible to reason on them; 
but we may be able to judge of their probable efficiency by the specimen of 
this great system of defence which is erected at the other end of the channel. 


We will not follow Mr. in his minute criticisms of the various 
works by which the Solent passage is to be guarded, and which can only be 
truly appreciated by those prac ically acquainted with the subject, and 
with the peouliarities of the ground. In general the Government plan for 
will consist in the erection of a large 
fort called Victoria Fort, on Sconce Point ; and three principal works, con- 
nected by emall forts, forming a line of defence from Klson's Head to 
Stoke's Bay, which will run at a distance of about 2000 yards in front of 
the Dockyard. Mr. Fergusson examines these works in detail, and con- 
are them utterly, as well as the system upon which they depend. He 

_ We have thus three systems of coast batteries erected within a very short 
distance of either time or space rom one another :—at Stokes Bay, earthworks, 
without embrasures ; at Southsea and Gilkicker, earthworks, with all the guns 
in deep embrasures, neither having avy defence against assault in frovt ; on the 
Saluting Battery, masonry, and all the guusen barbette As the guns avd 
carriages are the same in all instances, and the purpose of all the same, all 
three systems cannot be correct, if indeed any of them are; and all ihree 
differ entirely from those at the other end of the Solent, which form two or 








three more syst one a close ited tower in three tiers, the other a 
pound ted and open batteries, with land defences and other ex- 
pedients fully described above. 
And again :— ’ 


In every work described above we havehad to point out that great pains have 
been bestowed in strengthening those points where an assault was either imprac- 
ticable or least likely to take place, but that the really vulnerable poiuts had 
at the same time been left wholly, or at least psrtially, unprotected. Uunfor- 
tunately, this system extends beyond individual works to a whole system of 
defence, and is being carried out at Portamouth, so as to neutralise any advan 
tage, however small, that might accrue from the erection of these defences. 

If these were mere isolated errors, perhaps some excuse might be found 
for some of them, and we might hope that better things might possibly be 
done elsewhere. But it is evident that they are part of a sytem which per- 
vades the whole; at least, I know for certain that what has recently been done 
at Plymouth is worse than anything that has been done at Portsmouth. There 
is no efficient protection against ships entering the harbour, and no defence 
whatever to prevent an enemy destroying the dockyard frem the very point 
he would naturally choose for that purpose. 

I cannot from personal knowledge speak of what has been dore at She 8 
or Milford Haven; but, from what can be gathered, the works there se i) as 
ill designed as elsewhere; and I know that nothing can be worse than the 
recent constructions at Liverpool, 


For ourselves we confess that the result a very careful perusal of Mr. 
Ferguson's strictures would be to induce us to suspend judgment upon 
them The“ Captain, R.E..” further, and declares that his “ method 
of criticising each battery individually, without taking the others into 
account, is so preposterous that I (* Captain, R.K.’) can scarcely believe 
that he writes according to his own convictions.” 

Applying his own system to the defence of Portsmouth, Mr. Fergusson 
proposes to form a line of defence from Frater point on the harbour to 
Gomers’ Ponds, on the western extreme of Stoke's Bay. From the front 
of this line the dockyard would be 4500 yards distant, far beyond the 
range of shot or shell. The ground is open, and much of it marshy ; 
a ditch, 200 feet wide, with 15 feet water in it, and a covered way in front 
would afford earth for the ramparts. The line selected being three miles 
long, there would in four tiers be twelve miles of rampart, capable, if fully 
armed, of mounting 3000 guns, and in any case certainly able to bring 
three guns te bear for one of the enemy's. A return on the right to 
prevent an enemy from turning the works on that flank, and a military 
canal from the jeft to Fort Monkton, to prevent a landing in Stoke's Kay, 
comprises the general outline of Mr. Ferguason’s scheme in this part. 
There are some other works proposed in connection with it on Portsea 
Island and at Porchester Castle. 

But the most important point in this discussion is the one which he 
ultimately arrives at,andin which we sincerely believe he is right— 
namely, that, even with the very bert engineering, it is very questionable 
if this passage could be closed against an invading squadron; if for no 
other, at least for one simple reason—that the channel is so deep and 
straight that vessels can easily pass in during the dark, as merchant versels 
do every day.” If this be true we then necessarily revert to our “ wooden 
walle,” which, as we stateo at the outset, we look upon as our legitimate aud 
all-sufficient defences. When we say “ wooden walls,” however, we should, 
perhaps, more properly say “iron walls,” for the floating batteries by « hich 
our coasts are to be defended should at least be coated with iron some four 
or five inches thick. Upon this point we quote, by way of conclusion, a 
passage which is well worthy the attention of all who take pride and 
interest in the future of our glorious fleet: 


I do not know how long it may be before the veterans of Whitehall realise 
this idea (says Mr. Fergusson), but there is nothing much more certain than 
that all fighting ships must don this coat of mail. Unless they do we shall find 
our finest modern craft striking to ugly tortoise-looking barges which they 
despise. But this mail is mure important as regards forte than ships. A fleet 
of floating batteries, such as now exist on both sides of the Channel, could n t 
only pass the forts we have been describing, but could, with their ports closed, 
steam into Portsmouth harbour without the possibility of our hurting them by 
such batteries as we possess. They eould enter the Medway, or even come up 
the Thames to London, and we have not a shadow of means of preventing them ; 
nor does the contingency seem to have dawned on either our engineers: r our 
sailors; yet it would, I suspeet, puzzie them to say how they would prevent it. 
So far as can at present be seen, it is only by iren-elad ships that sueh intruders 
can be met, and the sooner we set about providing them the betier; and in 
the mean while every shilling epent in building wooden men-of-war is « mere 
wasie of public money. At all events it is tolerably clear that, as the forts we 
have been describing would hardly stop wooden vessels, they would have no 
chance against these iron ones which already exist, and are, therefore, worse 
than useless, in consequence of the number of men their garrisons abstract 
from the best-trained and most indispensable soldiers of the army. 


We now take leave of Mr. Fer, for the present. We have fairly 
stated the general features of the diepute between this self elected eurveyor 
of fortifications and ordnance and the authorities of Woolwich, and we 
are convinced that good must result from a full and dispassionate cunsi- 
deration of the subject. If it be true that danger threatens our cvasts, 
there is mo use in shutting our eyes to ihe unwelcome facet; if error pre- 
vails in the system upon which it is proposed to our shore, it 
ig better to discover it now, when the country is at peace with all the 
world, than at some future moment when war may be imminent. 


“ Anything for a Change.” A Petite Comedy. ir. Put How y- 
«i Fusiliers ; Mr. ee riend), Mr. Ricke: 8; 
Mr. Jeremy Census, Mr. Piammer: Mrs. Honeybali, Mr. Kerr, Maryret (\ er 
Sister-in-iaw), Mr. Cole; Aiiza (@ servant), Mr. Tobin, Roya Welsh &.s:\i78. 
Tp conclude with “Box and Cox.” John Bor (e Jourvueyman Prindr), \\»)0Fr 
Bell, Royal Weish Fusiliers; James Cor (a Journeyman Hatter), Lord R H 
Browne, Royal Fusiliers; Mrs. Bouncer (a Lodging-house Keeper), Mr. Tobin, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Doors open at Right o'clock, Performance to om- 
mence at half-past precisely. God Save the Queen. The above pirces wie 
played for the first time in the Fusilier Theatre, on the 4th, and, seennendh @ 
the discomfort of @ heavy snowstorm, there was # very crowded ai dience 
officers belonging to the Light Division. Mr. Charles Mathews’ character of 
ington was performed by Mr. Ricketts; whilet Major Bell and Lord R. 
mance of * Box and Cox” A 


Wuowesate Porsontve 1x Avsrrta.—The tribunal of Pes:h has 
been en, since the Ist with the trial of a certain M.C. von B vies, a 
whi lessle poisoner, who is a comple te counterpart of the not rious Geri fried 


to bear 4 strong resem lance, und, |) + | ¢r, has 

Sane pene i Sus dane omaeene eng, his relations, Iu the epace of 
fifteen years, from 1830 to 1845, he has seven persons. Hs fret victim, 
in 1830, was his sister-in-law. Maile. M de K—~; next, eight years afrerwaids, 
his wife; next, two of her brothers, and a fermme de chawbre. § Th ee crimes 
. until after hie marriage with a most amia‘le woman, whore 


Srerber he aleo got rid of A examination of the last-1aned victim 
twther he sles gat sit Sasmdenmieen: dot ho murderer had used arsenic to 


on being first charged with these 
ies ee gee dope ae he availed 
hi if circumstance to leave Pesth, resi upmolrsted by the 
of tie Sorition ot Drubl, ot Manabal, end at Gratz. At the close af the 
that the charge against him was to be follewed 
was arrested on the demand of the Hungarian 
of 1854. Notwithstanding the 

in denying his guilt. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL CLIPPER “ sCHOMBERG.” 


THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL MAIL CLIPPER 
“ SCHOMBERG.” 


Tue Melbourne papers received by last Australian mail contain full par- 
ticulars of the wreck of this splendid ship, of the Black Ball Royal Mail 
line of clippers. The Schomberg sailed from Liverpool on the 6th Oct., 
and in the early part of the voyage met with light bafiling winds, the 
Equator not being crossed until the 28th day after sailing ; and a detention 
of ten days from calme marking the cro-sing of the Line. On Christmas- 
day she first made land at Cape Bridgwater, about one o'clock p.m., wind 
blowing fresh from E.S.E, driving the ship fast to the north. During 
that night and the following day the wind continued from the rame point, 
compelling her to tack frequently. On Wednesday, at twelve o'clock, 
noon, wind blowing fresh, being then about four miles off shore, she 
stood in again at six pm., the wind blowing from the same quarter. 
About half past ten p m land was faintly visible, and the wind fell off to a 
dead calm. Shortly before eleven o'clock pm. the order was given to 
* "bout ship,” the ship partially coming round, and then refusing to 
answer the helm. It was then tried to wear ship, but a current running 
westward from three to four knots an hour—of which the captain was 
ignorant, and of which no mention is made in any existing chart ren- 
dered the attempts unsuccessful, and carried the ship into a sandepit 
about thirty-five miles west of Cape Otway, not laid down in any of the 


ts. 

The captain immediately sent out a doat to ascertain where they could 
land the passengers, and bega 1 to get out the ship’s boats. In the mean 
time all sail was taken in; and rocketsand blue lights were let off, and guns 
fired, in case any sail might be in sight or hearing. The captain was still 
procreding with arrangements for landing the passengers when smcke was 
seen in the distence. He then ordered Mr. Laurie, the second mate, to 
pick out the best crew on board. and intercept the steamer. Captain 
Doran, of the steamer Queen, had seen the blue livhts, and stood out in 
the direction where he saw them, and immediately offered to take the 
whole of the passengers to Melbourne, although on her trip to Portland. 
He accordingly landed them all safely. Great praise is due to Captain 
Doran for his «xtreme kindness and attention to the rassengers, and it is 
very much to the credit of the passengers, twenty in number, on board of 
his vessel that they willingly consent d to go back to Melbourne when 
within a few miles of the termination of their voyage. 

With reference to the performances of the vessel, it is eaid that she was 
overloaded, drawing over twenty five feet when she left Liverpool, and 
that the cargo was chiefly iron and plant for the Geelong railway 
This wi!l account for the slow rate of progress she made. It appear 
that the part of the coast on which the Schomberg was drifted (about fiv 
miles east of the Gellivrand river)’ is the ovly epot in the neignbourhoo 
free from sunken rocks, and bad the catastrophe occurred on any othe 
part of that coast the «hip would have inevitably been broken up at once 
in which case there would, no doubt, have been considerable lose of life. 

The arrival of the Overland Mail places us in possession of the decisior 
arrived at by the officers appointed to hold an inquiry into the charg: 
brovght against Capiain James Nicol Forbes und Mr. Saxby, the thir: 
mate, of the Schomberg, belonging to the Black Ba!l line of packets Th 
officers holding the inquiry were Lieutenant Pascoe, R.N. (Chairman) 
Captain Ferguron, and Lieutenant Crawford. 

The cave of Captain Forbes was first called on. The following was th 
wording of the information: -“ For that he did, on or about the 261) 
day of December last, being at that time master of the Britir-h shi; 
Schomberg. by neglect of duty a8 such master, omit to do certain acta ; to 
wit, let go the anchor, euch act, amonget others, being lawful ard proper 
to be done by you in preserving the said ship Schomberg from immediate 
loss, contrary to the form of the +tatute in that case made and provided.” 

The ev dence of the boatswain and Melville was the most important, 
relating to the charge against Captain Forbes, inasmuch as they stated 
mort positively that two hours anda half had elapred after the vess | 
struck before the anchors were let go; that theanchors were not ready for 
sea at the time, being laxhed for sea in the forecastle, with vo chain bent; 
and that had the anchors been cast when she miveed stays the probability 
was that the vessel would not have been lost. The boatewain stated thet 
he nad seen the vessel on previous occasions miss stays, and was not sur 
prised on the last ocowion This statement wae contradicted by the other 
witne-ses ; aud Captain Mathews who virited the ship -hortly after ehe wen 
ashore, avd saw her position, stated as & prac'ical man he would net have 
thrown the anchor over when the ve+el wax head ng from the land. Where 
the vexeel +truck there were no rocks or breakers marked in the charts. Cap 
tain Forbes «tated that the anchors could ea-ily have been let go; and the 
reason why he did not order the chains to be bent previously was that it 
would not occupy more than four o; five minutes. This was corroborated 
by the first officer and carpenter of the ship. The chief officer of the 
Guinere, which was passed by the Schomberg the day previously to her 
wreck, depowd to having seen the port anchor over the rail. and the 
starboard lying on the lee rail, not at all like as if they hed been 
stowed for sea. Evidence was also given that the boatswain had 
received money from the passengers as a bribe for givin. his evidence, 
and had been promised a Government appointment in care the charge 
again«t Captain Forbes could be maintained. It is . matter of surpicion 
that, although eummoned for appearance on the second day of the inves- 


tigation, be failed in doing so. The proprietor of the British Hotel, 


where tne “ indignation meetings” were held, deposed to having seen the 
pa-sengers subsoribing money for the boat«wain on several occusions. 

After al ngthened investigation, Captain Forbes was committed or 
trial at the sessions on the charge, but admitted to bail on his own 
recognisances 


| 





GREEK AND CRIMEAN TOMBS. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

THe IntustTRATED Lonpon News of the 8th December and 19th 
January contain Engravings representing the ancient buildings ex- 
cavated by Colonel Munro near Balaclava, and the objects found therein 
The writer of the description accompanying them apparently was ignorant 
of one of the modes adopted by the ancient Greeks in burying their dead 
in jars practised in Greece, Roumelia, Anatolia, Mytelene, the Ionian 
Islands, and many other p'aces, or he would not have failed to perceive 
that the eame custom extended to the Crimea, and that the remains 
found by Colonel Munro were merely those of an ancient burial-place. 

The following is a description of tombs of the same kind excavated 
by myself on the plains of Troy and the Chersonesus of Thrace, and 
which may tend to remove the erroneous supporitions that the use of the 
large earthen jars discovered near Balaclava were for the purpose of making 
wive or keeping grain. or that of receiving the blood of victims sacrificed 
within the temple. The jars are of all sizes, ranging from about 2 feet 2 
inches long by 1 foot 8 inches wide to 6 feet long by 4 feet 7 inches 
wide, and constructed of coarse red clay, intermixed with gravel. 
Many of them appear to have been cracked in baking, and are 

with leaden rivets. They are all placed in a_hori- 
zontal position, sometimes within an excavation mate in the rock. 
A flat micaceous stone covers the mouth, which invariably faces the 
south or south-east. The anburnt skeletons are found lying on their 
backs with upraised knees, surrounded by terra-cotta penates and vases 
(lecy thi and pater), many ot which are of the best period of the art ; 
alao, blue, green, and yellow glass vases, and other small objects. (Vide 
Sketch.) 

Amphore are sometimes found within the larger jar, and sometimes 
without, containing the skeletons of children, acoompanied by vases of 
smaller dimensions. Scarcely one in fifty of the large jars are found in a 
verfect -tate; in most cases a small portion only of the lower part re 
maine, the upper being destroyed by the plough, the displacement of the 
surface soil, or other causes; and those discovered by Colonel Munro 
appear to have suffered in like manner. 
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The largest and’ most perfect jar was found near the site of 
ancient Dardanus in an extraortinary manner, Some beehunters in 
search of honey traced a bee to a hole in the ground: they were surprised 
on digging to find the jar, and the interior of it filled with honeycomba 
They removed their prize, but overlcoked some vases which I was eo fortu- 
nate as to discover buried in a little earth which had insinuated itself into 
thetomb. An idea of the size of the jar may be formed from the fact 
that, when emp’ ied. six persons entered it together, and it contained them 
all in a sitting posture, 

The slabs mentioned by your Correspondent are evidently those ueed by 
the ancients for placing and preparing the bodies preparatory to interment. 





Antique Art anp Moprrn Manvracturs.— Our readers will, 
doub'less recollect that in the ILLUsTRATED Lonpon News for Feb. 16 ap- 


delight in viewing the productions of former ages in 
manufactures of the present day. We should edd that some few of 
ments of the original vase = ry to have been lost in the temb at 
have been supplied by Messrs. A "s artist with due regard to 
character of of the 
ducing the 
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“THE ONLY SON OF HIS MOTHER, AND SHE WAS A 
WIDOW.” 


Draw up the blind. | Ob, mothers! your joy is real and 
Let me look out for awhile— true. 
Let me see the day’s first smile. They will come home—they are 


coming home. 
Bus not my boy--not my boy. 
My boy ! shall noi see again 
Though Peace is come. 


Let the tears fall. 

Poor home! it was very fair, 
Very dear to me, before 

I knew it would see nim no more. 
Here is his place— bis c!:air— 

I can see now, the lcok he wore 


Cam calm in my mind. 

I know to day I can bear 

To see the world look fair, 
Though I sit in my empty home. 
— Peace is come! 


Peace is come—Peace! At last 
I think that I hold it fast— 

I can feel it ;— I hear, I see 
This shining angel of Fate. 
Oh! long did I wait for thee; 


Wearily, yearningly, did I wait ; Last time that he entered there, 
But another angel came to me— Bending his head at the door— 
Thou art come—too late! For my boy was so tall. 


Oh! the coming time—how glad,| Hush !—I said I would not grieve, 
how bright! I said I would be content to live 

Mothers, sisters, wives, Even till God shall call me home. 

Will you know again your lives, For I have a home otherwhere, 

Shining in this new light * And my boy will greet me there— 

I am crying for joy with you ;— In the real home—the blessed home, 

These are not tears of pain, So to me Peace will come. 

I am crying for joy—for joy. M. J.J. 





Russtan Dipromatic Movements.—Count Chreptowiteh, the 
Russian Eavoy, has proceeded to St. Petersburg to assist, as some say, at a 
diplomatic conterence, whereat the policy of Russia towards Westeru States is to 
be discussed and determined. Others believe that the object of the Count’s 
journey is to 8 licit removal to a me post. Countess Chreptowitch, who has 
oo predilection for this place, and hes not resided here more thau two or three 
months, is above all anxious for thisrem val M. de Grote has meantime been 
app ‘inted to act as Charyé d’Affaires. The Rissian colouy, having weil per- 
turmed t's mission of invculatiug the press a.d aristocratic soiety with Russian 
sympathies, is gradually winging its way to more c ngenial Paris. They say 
that the colony will, however, leave one of its female wembers here. Mdme. 
Benkendo: ff, a widow, and danyhter of a rich Armenui«n St. Pe:ersburg bavker, 
has accorded her small hand avd large fortuve to the Marquis d@’Asche, head of 
the aucient but impoverished house of that name.—Letter from Brussels. 


A Russian Nava Review.—Letters from St. Petersburg state 
that there wil! be a grand vaval review off Cro: stadt during the month of June, 
and that the Russian fleet will exercise by divisions in the «altic Sea during 
the whole summer, as not a man of the fleet bas been afl at siuce the commence- 
ment of the war. It is intended, they say, to get rid of all crauky vessels, and 
to pay more attention than formerly to efficiency than to numbers. Competi- 
tion upon @ most extensive scale, as regards steam traffic with Russian 
is already anovunced on all sides. Fravce, Holland, and Belgium will enter 
Gates nO eee of the temporary dearth of Russian mer- 








THE SEBASTOPOL SPRING MEETING. 


WE have been favoured by a Correspondent with the accompanying 
Sketeh of the Sebastopol Spring Meeting, held on the 24th of March. 
the day was remarkably fine, avd numbers of both officers and men of 
the Allied armies were present, snd great crowds of Rus-ians came down 
to the banks of the river to witness the sport. On a rising grourd near to 
the winning post was a throne erected for General Pelissier, around which 
were planted evergreens. Numerous bands both of English and French 
enlivened the scene. 
STEWARDS. 
Marquis de Spinola, 82nd Regiment. 
Baleclava Div : Col. Hale, Stud Regiment. 
Cavalry: Mr. Wilkin, }ith Hassars. 
Artillery: Capt Conell, R.A. 
Engiverrs: Major Nicholson, R.E. 
Highland: Col. bay, 93rd Highlanders. 
Heac-quarters— Captain Ponsonby, Grenadier Guards. 
Honorary Secreiary and Treasurer— Major Wombwell, doth Regiment. 
FIBST RACE. 
A andicap Sweepstakes of £1 each, half forfeit, with £25 added, for all ponies 
14 hands and under. Half-a-mile on the fiat. 


Vise runt Talon. 

lst Division: Major Astley, Gr. Foot Guards. 
2nd: Major Dewar, 49th ment. 

3rd: Major Brown, 44th Regiment 

4th: Lieut.-Col Campbell, 46.) Regiment. 
Light Div.; Capt. Chapman, 34:h Regiment. 








st. Ib. st. Ib. 
Capt. Perrim, 90th, br. p. The Italian .. 11 © | Mr. Harrison, 62nd, b. p. . o 10 7 
Mr. C. Sanderson, V.S.R.A., gr. m. Capt. Duff, 23rd, b. p. C. P. oe eo ll © 
Little Thought of ee eo - 0 0 | Capt. Margesson, 5th. b. p. Sammy .. 10 4 
Mr. Paske, 95th, b. p. Interpreter «+ Il 2) Mr. Price, 'ith Hussars, b. p. Charley 10 2 
Captain Roper, 47th, ch. p. ee «+ 10 7 | General Morris, b p. Diam nt.. «0 4 
Mr. Cady, 46%h, b p. Gratiano +. 10 4/| Mr. Clarke, D.A.C.G., ch. p. Bombar- 
Mr. Swinhoe, 9*th. b. p - WR PP se os ee * - +107 
Capt. Cormat. Chass d'Afrique, gr. p. | Capt. Randulph, Gren. Guards, P: over- 
Bignet (winner) .. ee os - 12) bral vhilosophy .. ee ee 00 
Mr. shee, 7th Fas., Bill Downey ++ 10 7) Cat. Turner, 7¥th Highlanders, b.p. 
Capt. M -rris, ch. p. Border Chief e- O18; J os ee - oe 102 
Capt. Halld«y, 820d, bh. p. The Friend 10 1? | Capt. Barron, *2nd, b. p. Brandy 10 6 
Capt. the Hop Forbes,b p. .. «+ 10 t2| Capt. Figon, R.A., b.p Powder Monkey 10 7 
Mr. Batiscombe, 4th, b. p. Sultan +» 10 ©| Mr. Senderson, r. p. Billy Button «il @ 
Mr. Wateon, 7th Pusil, Bono Johnny 10 0/| Mr. Dixon, lith Hussars, g. p. Billy 
Mr Kater, b p. Nowe .. ee ee 2 the Bau .. eo ee ee oo 1 6 
Capt. the Hon. R. Mostyn, 8 F. Gds., Colonel Waddy, 55ch, Inkerman +10 8 
b Artillery .. oe o ++ 1010) Captain the Hon. R. Mostyn, r. p. 
Mr 2ist Fusiliers, gr. p. General ickle Bucket .. +. ee + 10 0 
Tom Thum ee oe ee ee 10 4] Dr. Fe &: R. A., ch. p. Chopkins + wow 
Captain Bisset, 5th, Champagne +» IL 4) Majer Verge, 55th, b. Bashi Bazouk 11 lv 
Mr. Molesley, 20h, b.p. Jim Crow .. 11 0/| Captain Foster, 4th. The Moke.. «+» Wh 
Mr. Gly: n, R. B., eb p. Villikins + 10 7| Mr. Goff, 50th, Klim ee ee + Wis 
General Cassaignole,b.p. Ali.. <, 10 4| Mr. Wynne, G. Gds., b. p. Kickemoff 9 12 


BECOND RACE. 

A Sweepstakes of £5 each, with £50 added, for all horses 12st. 71b. each. 
Previous Steeplechase winners anywhere, once 71b., twice 10/b., three or 
more 14 |b. extra. Two miles over the Steeplechase Course; £10 jor the 
secona horse 


st. Ib. st. Ib. 

Viscount Talon, b. Paddy Roy (owner) | Major Lindsell, 28th, bl. b. Mangan 
winner... es oe es * (owner) .. o os ee + 137 
Mr rrice, 1\th Hussars, b. g. Old Tom Capt. smith, R.A., b. g. Muster Roll 


(Capt. Conell, RA.) .«. ee . 7 (Major Yelverton) ee ee ~~ 0 
Mr. Wilkin, lith Hussars, b. m. Dinah | Capt. Goodiakes, b. m. Bethsheba, Mr. 
(owner) .. . a +e iW 7 Blundell, R.B. .. .. o + it 


THIRD RACE. 
A Handicap Sweepstakes of £3 each, half forfeit, with £30 added, for all 
ponies 14 hands 2 inches and under. One mile over the Steeplechase Course, 
£5 for the second horse. 


st. Ib. st. 

Capt. Hayman, R.A,»b.p. Bantim .. 10 4] Mr. De Damas, Chass. d'Afrique, b. h. 
Capt Duff, 23rd, Bp C.P... o 0 7 Lustern .. ee ce ee + 04 
Mr. Bootn, A.C.(., r. p. Tooral + Il 2] Major Wombwell, 46th, b. p. The 
Capt. Norris, R.B.,ch p. Border Chief 10 4 lwkunm .. ee ° ee es 4 
Mr. Coote, 46th Regt., ch. p. The Maniac 10 4/ Major Garrett, (6th, gr. p. Brass Hat .. 10 16 
Mr. Knox, Sc. Fus. Gds., 6. p. Shuwla 1! 0} Lt.-Col. Campbell, 46th, b. p. AU Bey 10 4 
Capt. Morant, Gren. Gds., b. p. Clinker Capt. Vaughan, 68th, ch. p. Grower .. 11 2 

(winner) .. ee ee ee es IL 1) Col Waldiw, (0rh, gr p. sky-rocket .. 10 4 
Mr. Lee, 2\st, er. p. Rocket ** +» 10 4] Mr. Breman. B.A., gr. p. Generali Tom 
Capt. Maule, Sand, ch. p. Peeler Wa Thumb .. ee os ee 10 4 
Capt. Goodiak*s Ovid. Gds., ch. m. Mr. Glynn, R.B., ch. p. Villikins 0 4 

s.other ida (late Portia) a «ll 4 


FOURTH RACE. 
A Sweeps‘akes of £5 each, with £50 added, for all horses List. 7ib. Winners 
once, Tib, ; twice, 10Ib. ; thrice or more, 14lb. extra ; one mile aud a halt on the 
flat. £10 more for the second horee, 


st. Ib. | st. Ib 

Mr. Price, !ith Hussars, Lillington Captain Lambert, R.E., b. p. Zovave.. il 7 
late Lascelics), winner ee +» 12 7| Captain Mo: tgomery ch. p Kequre .. ll 7 
Capt Forde. 46rb. b. m., Forget-me-not 11 7 | Captain Sanderson. R.A., cb. h Charley IL 7 
Cavtain Go dlake, Cola. Gds,, b | Captain Bissett, 55h, b. m. Kate v3 7 
bethshebe .. . ; 


. ss ee ow © | Genera! Rove, Mirabolant ran et 
Capt. Gray, L. T.C., b.m., Currer Bell 11 7 


FIFTH RACE 


A Sweepstakes of £3 each, with £30 added for Turkish, Arab Barbs, and 
Spanish Horses, 11 st. 8 ib. each; Indian Arabs 10 1d. extra. One mile flat 
course. 

st. Ib. 


} 
M. de Thertrue, 4th Fussars, ch. b. Gent. Casraignole, b. b. Korasch wil @ 
Sultan ee es ee es «+ LL ©) Capt. de Porthos, Chasseurs ¢ Afrique, 
Gen Cassnignole,c h. Al ee +o 1 0} Beyrem =, ee ee ee ee 
Mr. Wingfieid, b. p The Tork .. +. I 0) M. Gourp, 8rd Chass. d'Afrique, gr. h. 
M. Bugunesud @'is'ey, ‘wa Chasseurs Kalifat ee ee es 9s ee 
@’ « frique, gr. h. Genols e +» IL 0] Mr. Painter, 8. F. Guaris, br. h. Abdel 
M. Jailiet, Chass. d'Afrique, gr. hb. AN Il © Kader ee ee ee ee ee 
Lieat.-Colonel Campbell. ch. Ali Bey 11 © | Mr. Comming, 70th, gr. bh Kamera .. 1) 6 
Capt. Vaughan, 68h, ch vp. Growler.. 11 @ | Capt Brabezon, R.A..Chatm y (winner) 1! 10 
Major G yan, R.#., gr. p. Bill .. «+ 11 ©] Mr. Powel, L.D.C., Leporeiio .. i @ 
Mr. Eyre, A.D.C., gr. h. Cossack ei @ 


st. Ib. 


SIXTH RACE. 

A Hack Race.—A Sweepstekes of £1 each, with £20 added, for all horses 
which have never starced for any race where public money was added. 
Catch weights. Half a mile en the Flat Post Eatrance. 
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Maestoso. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Tae Porray sy Francis Bennocs, Esq. 


Tue Music sy J. L. Harton. 
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Neglected, dying in despair, When words of wrath profaning rung, 


‘ 


They lay till woman came 

To soothe them with her gentle care, 
And feed life’s flick’ring flame. 

When wounded sore, on fever’s rack, 
Or cast away as slain, 

She call’d their flutt’ring spirits back, 
And gave them strength again - 

They might not see the smiling face, 
Which suff'ring could dispel, 

But they could turn and kiss the place 
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On which her sha-dow fell, 














She mov’d with pitying grace ; 
Her presence still’d the wildest tongue, 
And holy grew the place. 


They knew that they were car’d for then, 


Their eyes forgot their tears ; 
In dreamy sleep they lost their pain, 
And thought of early years,— 
Of early years, when life was fair,— 
Of faces sweet and pale : 
They woke—the angel bending there 
xm * 
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Was Florence Night-in-gale! 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 


(Prom a Correspondent.) 
Lone ago it was said of Englishmen that they were unquestionably 
“bunglers” in the matter of ed. atin. And however unwilling we may 
feel to bow our heads in submission to this charge, the conviction of its 
truth is forced upon the mind by a candid examination of the educational 
results of the last century of England’s existence. Since the time when 
Addi-on’s polished pen pladed the cause of educational progress much has 
been written; still more has been said; but little indeed has been accom- 
plished." In the last Session of Parliament the projectors of no less 
than three separate systems of English national education. after spending 
much precious public and private time, were compelled to withdraw their 
bills; while the Lord-Advocate of Scotland (who positively had refused 
professional ad t, so much did he set his heart upon successfully 
rearing the educational offspring of his official career) failed completely in 
pleasing the nation who-e interests hestudied. Nor could this * bungling” 
be said to arise from any lukewarmness or want of energy in the cause. 
Undaunted by the fate of previous efforts, we were promi-ed that the next 
Session sbould be equally productive of candidates for public adoption. 
“ The cry was still, They come.” 

Properly to appreciate the difficulties with which the promoters of any 
new educational system have to contend, it must be remembered that there 
exist scholastic establishments in England wholly, in Scotland partially, 
inadequate to supply the wants of the population; but still with some 
covsiderable claim upon our notice and regard. Thus in most parts of 
England we find schools supported in some instances by Government aid, 
but in the beginniog formed by private enterprise and benevolence. There 
are in our towns National Schools, where children of both sexes are edu- 
cated and partially clothed. These are the pupils at whom Pope sneered 
not unjustly as “ tne boys and girls whom charity maintains.” After them 
we come to others, supported entirely by individual benevolence—Infant 
and Sunday Schools, and many under the charge of the various Dissenting 
bodies of England In Scotland are found the strictly national Parochial 
Schools, supported by the land, and under the supervision of the State 
Church, and those e-tablished by the Free Charch and other Congrega- 
tional bodies ot that country. There, however, Sunday. aud Infant, and 
what we understand as Charity Schools, are almost entirely unknown 

The limits of there articles will forbid our attempting more than simply 
an inquiry into, ard a descriptioa of, these various schools as they at 
present exist. We wish to take the patient reader as it were by the band, 
and, leading him first into the schoolrooms of the land of Knox and 
Chalmers, noting there all that is worthy of imitation or dererving rebuke , 
then to enter the various schoolrooms of our own country, and inquire 
how the rising generation of the foremost nation in the worid is cared for 
and tended. 

And first let us inquire into the nature of the Scotch schools. 
Indeed. to these our chief attention will be directed, for the others are 
founded upon a similar system, and differ in little else than in being free 
from the supervision of the Presbyterian establishment. In England our 
schools range with the divisions of our social state We have high-class 
boarding and public schools, middle-class grammar-echools, small trades- 
men’s, and, lastly, charity schools ; but, except in the large towns of Scot- 
land, one class of school alone exists for the young of either sex. In the 
most conservative nation in the world—and few, we think, will deny the 
merit or demerit of this distinction to Scotland—may be seen, side by side, 
learning the rudiments of knowledge from the same book, the broadcloth- 
clad son of the professional man and the barefocted village “ giilir,” the 
delicate girl of the upper classes, and the rough healthy village lassie. Lo 
this one spring of kuowledge all come alike to drink—high and low, rich 
aud poor. ‘The echoolmaster and the schoolbouse are as much national 
institutions in Scotland av the minister and the kirk. 

By some very old legislative enactments, amended by a statute passed 
in the year 1803, it was enacted that in every parish the heritors (that is 
the landed proprietors whose ed rental ted to £100 Scotch) 
should erect a schoolhouse and residence for the master, containing not 
more than two rooms—a maximum clearly accidental, and which has not 
been taken advantage of. The salary of the schoolmast rs was alsoordered 
to be fixed prospectively at intervals of twenty-five years, the average price 
of grain for the last term of years being taken into conrideration in its cal- 
culation. The right of appeal, by petition, to the quarter sessions uf the 
shire was also given to any echoolmaster having rea-on to be di-contented 
with the accommodation provided by the heritors. Within four months of 
the decease of any parochial schoolmaster, the heritors, assisted by the 
minister of the parish, are bound to nominate his successor, who has then 
to appear before the Presbytery of the Bounds, as it is termed, and undergo 
an examination on those branches of knowledge which the heritors deem 
necessary to be taught in their school. Asa general rule the required 
branches are English in all its departments- amthmetic, geography, 
mathematics, geometry. Latin, Greek, and French. this seems a high 
standard, but it must be remembered that almost every candidate bas 

some time at a University ; many, indeed, have undergone a eom- 
plete College training, and not a few are licentiates of the Cnurch of Se st- 
land. Thus it is seen that the same man, whose previous education qualifies 
him to guide his pupils amid the flowery paths of classic literature, has to 
bend his intellect to teach his poorer students the rudiments of a simple 
cottage education. 

The applicants for these posts are invariably numerous, although the 
remuneration offered is grovsly inadequate. Unfortunately, the Legisla- 
ture affixed no mini to the schoolmasters’ salaries, derivable from the 
heritors, and they range from 215 to £34—in no instance exceeding, and 
generally falling far ehort of, the last-named sum. To this must be added 
certain fees, drawn from several parochial offices, which they almvst uni- 
versally, although not necessarily, hold. They are generally Session- 
clerks, and, under the new rezistration system, Registrars of Births, &., 
for their districts. the remainder of their income is derived from the fees 
paid them by their pupils. These are fixed by the heritors at the echool- 
master’s appointment, and are strictly adhered to. They v ry in different 
places, but the charge ~eneraliy for reading and writing is 3s. per term o7 
qua:ter ; including srithmetic, &c ,4s. When Latin is taug t, together with 
the o her branches, an extra fee of 4s. or 58. per quarter is added, andt e 
same is generally charg-d for algebra, Greek, and French. It is, however, 
calculated that the average income of the Scotch schoulmaster derived from 
all these sources does not amount to £50 per annum. 

Next let us inquire into the class of men who accept these situations, 
ard properly to appreciate them we must know something of Scotch social 
life. The existence of a Scvichman is a perpetual struggle to mount 
higher on the ladder of life; and when the young poor Scotchman resigns 
ambition himself he becomes ambiueus for his children. they must dis. 
tinguiss themselves and him. In order to effect this an education of no 
ordinary clase is necessary. This, we see, the parish school affords. Noone 
is surpcired or alarmed for the satety of society, if he chooses to give his son 
# soun? clasxical education. No one wonders overmuch, or expresses any 
disapprobation, if he enters that son’s name on the college lists of Edin 
burgh or Arerdeen; still le-s surprise is excited if the young aspirant 
enters one of the learned professions; and, battling mantully against 
poverty and neglect, rears for himself a reputation and a name. ut of 
this class the Scotch scholastic ranks are almost entirely recruited. The 
proper exercise of tutorial duties requires patience, caution, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the classes with which they are brought into such close 
communion—anc these they naturally possers ; it requires a keenness of 
intellect and a courage of temper which is ceaselessly tried—and these 
their early training ensures them; it also needs a modesty of disposition, 
and withal a confidence in their own powe.s—aud these a hard struggle 
with a hard world for very existence best affords them. A life of seif- 
Genial and austerity, the consequences of a poverty which is the Scotch 
school master’s certain lot ; @ social position which, while it raises him above 
the society of a village eoterie, scaicely elevates him to the drawipg-rooms 
of the neighbouring gentry, and turely excludes bis children; a daily, 
never-ending struggle against ignorance, prejudice, and misunderstanding, 
brightened perhaps by -ome passing interest in a tavourite pupil; a cer- 
tain knowledge of absolute inability to make provision for the dear ones 
who have thared his troubles and brightened his earthly pilgrimage, form 
altogetbe- a lifeto bear which manfully and philosophically requires an 
a Ay fitted for that pur pose. 

At it pot thought that we have 

illustration of the Scotch schooima ter. “Tbe office sunt Gems 
ae a yy via between the learned professions aed com 
far higher position strive a etuently adopted by many who, aiming at a 
b m, etrive to fall lightly, It is acommon occurrence for 

oom designed for the Church, and, failin. to obtain cures, to enter the 
pe A erry op Foe hap ft. discharge of these minor ducies 
‘ gher sphere ot action. Upon the list of 











contributors to the Widows’ Funo hereafter Mentioned will be 

names of nexrly two hundred qualified ministers, who hold Salas oe 
have held the post of ;arochial schoolmasters; while the number of 
lioentiates cannot be ascertained. Several of the Professors of the Scotch 


Colleges (amongst them Tennant, the author of “ Anster Fair,” &c.) began 
life as dominies. The position they hold and the society in which they 
move are fully equal to those by an English surgeon or solicitor ; 
and they are frequently elders of their Church—amengst the Presby- 
terians no uncertain test of moral excellence. It is impussivle to deny 
that there may be found amongst them some ill adapted by nature 
or habit for the duties of their high calling; but we do not be'ieve that, 
with the safeguards of the present system, any considerable addition can 
be made to the number of incapabies. 

Scotland is divided for cerical and educational purposes into eighty- 
three preabyteries—each presbytery being a collection of parishes, varying 
in number from six to thirty-five. These presbyteries have authority over 
the parishes attached to them, subject to the supervision of the general 
yearly assembly of the Church. There are 978 parochial schools, and the 
pupils in attendance during the year 1854-55 mumbered 76300 The 
schools are examined annually by inspectors appointed by the General 
Assembly’s Education Committee, and a report of the state of every school, 
the number of pupils examined, and the appearance made by eaci cla<s 1s 
made and printed. The same inspectors will, with the sanction of the 
officials, report upon the state of the various schools not in connection 
with the Presbyterial establishment. In their last-publisned report th-y 
state that they examined 1651 non-parochiai schools, at which the 
attendance of pupils during the year amounted to 99.800. Their table, 
showing the number of scholars learning the various branches of educa- 
tion, is extremely interesting. Out of the 76,300 pupils in the parochial 
schools 69,300 were taught reading, 45,400 writing, 34,000 arithmetic, 
1450 practical mathematics, 670 algebra, 3000 Latin, 520 Greek, and 
1140 French. Out of the 99.800 pupils in the non-parochial schools only 
1980 were taught Latin, 321 Greek, 1000 French, and 499 algebra. 

The Scotch parochial schoolmasters have formed several aseociations 
tending to improve their social position und raise their professional 
standard. To the poor union is strength, indeed, nor have they been 
backward in acknowledging the truth of this aphorism. The first of these 
associations dates from 1806, and ita objects and provisions were secured 
by an Act passed in the following Session of Parliament, which has been 
amended by the 9 and 10 Vict., Cap. 226, entitled “ An Act for the better 
Management of the Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Children of 
Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters of Scotland.” We wiil endeavour to 
exp/ain the sy+tem of thie association in as few words as possible :—It has 
for its motives the granting peasions to the widows and children (under 
the age of seventeen) of deceased members. The benefits of this fund are 
rightly enough, as compulsory as they are great. Every schoolmaster 
upon his induction is bound to subscribe towards its funds. here are 
four classes of subsecr:ptions, from £5 53. per annum to £2 2s.; and upoa 
the class ot +ubscription depend the annuity granted to his widow. Three 
annuities range from £30 to 212; and where no widow is left, they are 
paid to the orphans (if any) until they reach the age of seventeen. The 
subscription is recoverable from defaulters by a simple distress upon the 
funds due from the heritors to them. Ihe fund has been steadily increasing 
until it has now assumed gigantic proportions. The sum in haud at the 
last investigation was discovered to amount to upwards of £74,000. 

In addition to this, some twelve years ago Svotch teachers of all deno 
minations tormed themselves into a body, called the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. Ag neral meeting is held in Edimburgh in Septemb r of 
every year, at which deputies elected by the presbyteries attend; when the 
various committees give an account of their proceedings, accounts are 
audited, public officers elected, and ques'ions relative to educational 
progress discussed and settled. A presbytery of twelve parishes has t e 
power of nominating two representatives to attend to their interests at 
these meetings; a pre-bytery of eighteen, three; of twenty, four ; and 
80 on in proportion. The expenses of the Institute are chiefly borne by 
the teachers, in the shape of a small rate upon their salaries- sometimes 
two or three pence per pound yearly. The Institute appoint committees 
for the examination of imtending professors of education, and grant 
diplomas of merit, which are much valued Until lately the In-titute 
published an ably-conducted monthly journal devoted to the advancement 
of educational interests; but during the ast year it was found necessary, 
from a paucity of funds, to discontinue this. 

By these means the schoolmasters of Scotland, although poor, have 
formed funds devoted to the sacred duty of protecting the widows and 
orpban children of their brethren, to the improvement of their profession, 
and the general atvancement of educational progress. Nor are their own 
vested avd pecuniary interests neglected. Whilst the various abortive 
Scotch education bills have been before Parliament (a perivd of several 
years), deputies from the Imetitute have been maintained in London 
charged with the task of guarding the interests of their class. 

We must not forget to mention the Scottish School. book Association, 
originally founded with the view of preparing a complet system of school- 
books for the use of the Scotch echools, but which has lateiy considerably 
extended its objects. This association is now enabled to give grants 
towards the education of daughters of d d members, and to establish 
bursaries (available at the Scotch Universities) to assi-t deserving young 
men in the prosecution of their +tudies. These bursaries are six in number, 
of from £10 to 215 value annually. 

A few words now about the schools themselves; and, for the benefit of 
those of our readers who may never have witnessed the interior of a 
Soo! echool, we will endeavour to depict one. In order to do 
this, we must beg the reader to con-ider himself introduced to some simple 
Scotch lad, whose fortunes we will follow. Sandy M' Dougall, then, is a 
bare footed, light-hearte’, sun-tanned village boy—one of a large family, 
perhaps. His father may be a weaver, collier, or hind. Perchance he is 
such a one (they are common enough) as Burns has so feelingly depicted 
ix his “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” If so, however hard (to use a vulgar 
but expressive term) the lines of his lite may be, Sandy and his brethren 
will get their “ wee bit schuling,” you may be sure. For reading and 
writing we have seen that Sandy has to pay 3d. per week, which. for him- 
self and his brethren, amounts to more than M‘Dougall pe-e can or ought 
to afford; but at present, as we have reen, the Sootch educational system 
is based on self-denial. Well, our friend Sandy finds himseif in a large, 
well ventilated and appointed room, capable, with its companion wing, 
of helding 200 pupils. These rooms are crowded with a strangely-assorted 
mass of children. In one the svhoolmaster is listening to an animated 
translation of one of Euripides’ plays by his chief scholars; in the other 
the usher 1s hearing the lowest ciass drone wearily through the first alpha- 
betical lesson. U,on the forms are sea‘ed the suns and daughters of the 
neighbouring profes-ional men, manufacturers, apd farmers—tie giris 
(varying in age from five to fourteen) with that luok of modrst confidence 
which is so thoroughly Scotch. Amongst these, mingiing with no dis- 
tinction and entering into equal competition with them, are seen Saudy’s 
own companion., neat and clean, vut wich tattered clothes and bare fret. 
Here, in the echoolroom as in the kirk, all are equal. So Sandy takes 
hia place at the bottom of his class, and is as likely to carry off the half- 
year’s prize, and become a famous ‘cholar, as the best-bred pupil in the 
school. Probably he does distinguish himself sufficiently to justify the 
schoolmaster in recommending his advancement. This necessarily entails 
the payment of a higher scale of fees—a payment which, to the honour 
of the Scotch scholastic profession, is, in the cases of widows and orphans, 
often nominal. So he masters the rudiments of Latin, and bas delight 
in his first mathematical essays—a study on which his keen intellect 
settle: eagerly. His feet are yet unshod; his red locks still fali unkempt 
arouod his sunburnt, freckled face; bis fare is still the kail-brose and 
“ halesome parritch” of the Scotch peasantry. But this iad is already tar 
different from those around him ; he has tasted of the contents of tue cup 
of knowledge, and thought and energy are bent to drain it to the dregs. 
So he completes his school career. Rough and awkward, with & spy 
manner and a broad lowland accent, he stands on the thre-bhoid of the 
parish schoolhouse—the world before him. His masters kind hand is 
upon his shoulder, and the boy’s eyes glisten as the words of encourage 
ment and praise—so precious, because in a Scotchman so rare—tall upon 
his ear. You can have little notion of the attachment which 
springs up between the master and pupils in these schools, 
of the watchful anxiety with which every step in life is regarded 
by the teacher, and how he exults or mourns as the boy whose 
mind he has trained reflects honour or discredit upon his culture. We are 
not overrating this sentiment when we say that it is more than respect, 
reverence, or gratitude—that it is really warm-hearted love. When once 
the duties of the pedagogue cease, all the authofity and severity of that 
office determine also, aud the instructor and the taught become at once old 
and familiar friends. We have seen many instances of this evinced, not 
merely in empty words. We were assured by one gentleman of many 
years’ experience in bis profession that he could travel all Scotlaad over 
and pever miss a hearty welcome from the boys (grown men now) who 
had once smiled and trembled at bis jokes and frowus. We yerrouslly 
witnessed, from graceful and sccomplirhed women, gratitude anv affection 
lavished on their childhood’s teacher; and we once bad tue happiness to 
meet a young Sootch surgeon, settled ia England, who had travelled 
through the right sixty miles, to breakfast with bis old Highlacd # hvol- 
master. But we are forgetting Sandy, who very likely goes to Cullege— 














in England an expensive luxury, in Sootiand a career open to all. | 
as it may read, his collegiate expenses for six months, including class fees, 





which may amount to £6, need not exceed £15. There are lofty flats in 
Edinburgh, as well as garrets in London, which these trae students share, 
and they ask no better fare than the familiar oatmeal porridge of their 
boyhood. Then he exters a learned profession, and perchance M' Dougall 
pere, lives to see his son “ wag his powin a pulpit,” or perhaps, taws* in 
hand, he leads the rising generation along the paths of kaowledge he him- 
self had so honourably trod. Have we been romanci ng? Scotland's 
annals emphatically answer, No. From a population but little excceding 
that of London there spring annually from the lower classes 80 Magy men 
of note and worth that little surprise is excited if they rise to the highest 
position in their various pi Socommon and universal a ciroum- 
siance is this that it does not entail upon the successiul those pevalties 
which decided elevation of rank in Kngland invariably brings with it. 
The clever and fortunate Scotchman is neither ashamed to own bis humble 
Origin nor to show affection fur those of his kin who still remaio in 
obscurity. He is proud of the position he has won for himself, aud proud 
also that that position euab’es him to benefit those wiose lowly fortunes 
he might perhaps have shared. And we could fill a volume with instances 
to show that this position is often of the highest. As a single example, 
the present Principal of the College of Edinburgh is a weaver’s son, and he 
proudly tetls how, when a child, he conned his lessons beside the candle 
by which his mother toiled far into the night to gain the pittance that 
was necessary tor her sou’s ial school tees. 

We have thus briefly endeavoured to describe the Seotch parochial 
system of education. We have shown the materials of which the echool- 
master is formed, and how the difficulties he experiences in ovtaining his 
responsible position guarantee in some degree tne needful qualifications. 
We have shown him honourably discharging his arduous duties, and 
struggling manfully against a poverty which it is a blot upon any Legis- 
lature to allow. We have attempted to depict the (to English eyes) 
strange appearance of a large Scotch school, posed of chiid of 
every age and class—boys competing in the same classes with girls ; girle 
receiving instruction not from a mistress but from the schoolmaster and 
his assistant. We have seen how, when the district spring of knowledge 
is exhausted, the poor scholar is not debarred access to higher and greater 
sources, but may aspire to fame and reputation, and follow a career 
happily tree from the scornful pity or degrading patronage which in many 
countries are conceded to humbie merit. 

But beiore bringing this artacle to a close, we may be allowed to point 
out some of the defiviencies of a system which contains so many excel- 
leacies, and first it is at present clearly insufficient for the educational re- 
quirements of the country. In the large parishes the heriturs are com- 
pelled to support but one school, which is whully iuadequate to the wants 
of those parishes. Thus the one which we have attempted to describe was 
situated in one upgle of a parish, to the other extremity of which was a 
distance of seven miles. Now, takivug a walk of three or four miles to be 
4s much as children can undertake daily, itis seen that a large portion of 
that parish is entirely upprovided for. Then the income of the school- 
masters should be so raised that the fear of absolute poverty may no longer 
cast its dark shadow across their path, and paralyse their eflurts. It is not 
asking too much for the schoolmasters of Scotland to demand that a salary 
of 25y perannum should in all cases be guaranteed to them, and even 
that is a poor recompense for the anxieties and jabour of their protes<ion. 
Again, although in Scotland education is open to all, it must be paid for. 
Acknowledging, as they do, the inestimable blessings, earthly and eternal, 
derivable trom knowledge, they still close its gates to ail who do not 
come prepared with a silver key. We confess that we found a deeply- 
rooted prejudice against any system of education which was not based on 
self-denial ; aud when we advanced a step farther, and pleaded for not only 
a free but a compulsory system, we met with still more intense Opposition, 
Nevertheless, we doubt not that befure long Scotiand wil rejoice in buth 
these benefits; and when that time comes we may look forward to some 
mitigation of that sectarian discord which at present distracts our brethren 
across the Tweed. 

We must leave the verata questio of an educational system under the sele 
superintendence of the Scotch Presbyterian Establishmeat to some future 








A THOUGHT. 

From the far city comes the clang of bells. 

Its hundred jarring, diverse toues combine 

In one faint mist of masic, soft and fine 
As the sweet note yon litile robin sweils. 
What if to Thee in Thine infinity 

These multiform and many-coloured creeds 

Seem but the robe man wraps as masquer’s weeds 
Round the one living Truth ‘ihou giv’st hin—Thee 
What if these various forms that worship prove, 

Being heart-worship, reach Thy pertect ear 

As a great monotone, complete and clear, 
Of which the burthen is—through Christ’s name—Love ? 
For ever rising, in sublime increase, 
To “Glory in the Highest, on earth Peace” ?—D. 





“Tus Wirra’s Own Boox or Cooxery.”—(Ward and Lock )— 
Works upon cookery aud domestic manayewent in tumes past were generally 
condemned for the expensiveuess of thew instructions; for, a8 sirewdly 
observed, economy is au excellent lure to extravagance. Another vbjevtiun 
to the old cookery-books has been the indefiuive character of their direo- 
tious —upon the pinch of this, and lictle of that, or rather waut of system. Ia 
this new candidate for the kitchen—* The Wifes Own Bouk of Covkery "— 
the aim appears te have been ey S@gaiust useless expeuse, aud to 
be as clear in the directions as the compressing into 400 pages nearly 
four times es maay reveipte wil allow. Novelties in the culinary 
ar( have their due share of attention, 80 as to combine elegance with economy ; 
and as cuooktag provisions is not (he ouly essential to success iv housekeepiug, 
the choive of t.od, and the well ordering of the kitchen, are slike atieuded to. 
The book contains a series of bills of fare, which will enable the l.dy to seiect 
her dinner, aud the mstructions teach the covk bow to dress it. The latest in- 
formation is conveyed m each deyartument of the book, which, by the way, is 
illustrated with woodcuts of improved uwplewents; aud the result is & Cookery- 
book, recommended vy plain seuse aod pracucal worth, aad jucicious eooromy. 


Tue Conservative Lasp Socizty.—The tweive thousand and 
thirty-seventh fifty-pound share was issued at the office on the 15th ivst., 
making the sum of £601,850, of which the amount of £225,366 3s. 60. has been 
paid up. The twenty-fourth estate (Tunbridge Wells) wii be allotted on the 
2lst of May, and the thirty-fourth public drawing tor rights of choice on the 
society’s estates is fixed for the 10th of May. 


Tue Lapy Nurses at Scutax:—Our life was a regular routine 
of work and rest (except on ovcasious of ex'raordinary pressure) fosluwing each 
ovher in order; but whether in the strain of overwork, ur in the steady fulfiment 
of our arduous duty, tvere was one bright ray ever shed over it, ove thing that 
made labour light and sweet, anc this was We respect, affection, and gratitude 
of the men. No words can teil it rightly, for it was unbounded, a.d us long as 
we stayed among them it never changed. Familiar as our preseuce became to 
them, though we were in and out of Une wards day aud nigat, they never forgot 
the resp ct due to our sex and position. Stanuing by tivse in biter ag ny, 
when the force of oid habite is great, or by those in the glow of retucwing 
health, or walking up the wards among orderues snd sergeants, never did o 
word which could offend # womau’s ear tall upon ours, Kveu in the barrack- 
yard, passing by the guard-room or eutrances, where su.od groups of ovldiere 
smoxug aud idling, the moment we approached ali coarseuess was hushed ; 
aud this lasved, not a week or @ month, but the whule of my twelvemunth's 
residence, and my experience is also that of all my companiuns.—Austern 
Hosjrtalsand English Nurses. 

Tue Seizes or tus Hoty Orrice.—A correspondent of the 
Indépendance Belge writes from Kome, that at @ meeting of prelates just held at 
Lorette, under the presidency of the Cardinal de Angelis, it was resolved to 
establish in each of their respective dioceses a society ot Succoni—so called trom 
their wearing # dress in the form of a sack, with @ hood; slso 4 oud round the 
loins, sandals on their feet, and a veil, prerved with two hols for the eyes, over 
the face. * These riliyicuz, javissaries of the Holy offive, are tu have the task 
of penetrating ail kitcheas oa Fridays, peering iuto puts, slewpanus, aud pur- 
ridge-besins, to ascertain whether tue prescriptions tor the soup are being 
transgressed ; and are also to rummage among=t the papers to discover any 


trave of impie'y or revolution. They will have to denounce the Diasphemers, 
aid @ portion of the flue 1s promised to them fur this, At eight o'clock im the 
evening, whe. the bell auueuuces the Angelus, the Sacccont will take nu ne of 
all @ho omit to kneel even in the street, aed will dew ueve all such, Tuese 
regulations, aud sowe others, bave been issued iu w primied furm frou We Kyis- 


copal Printing -uffice of Fermo.” 


* The “taws” is an ingenious leathern instrument of torture, designed to in- 
flict blows the outstretched paim, called “ pawmuies,’ and ausweriug to the 
ramniliae ot our English school-deys, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE FIRST EARL OF EGMONT. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

Fryday, 10 Janay. —I went to all ye Levees, and at night, for the first time, 
to y® night drawing-room of ye Prinvesses. None spoke to me at any of ye 
Courts but Princess Amelia. My br Dering thought ill offices had beeu done 
me by some who knew I had twice received autiences of ye Queen to recomend 
him to be about the Prince, and nothing is more likely, fur Ministers can’t 
endure that any should have access to their Princes but thro their canal, or 
owe their places but to their applications, because they think it dangerous 
to have persons about their master who is not trewly attach’d to themselves. * * 

Satcurday, 11 Jan # * * * * 

I was this morning to see Marquis la Forét and cosen Will Finch. Y, latter 
not athome The former gave me a long account ot ye Princes journey to 
England, their likelyhood of being lost on a marsh, which being covered with 
snow was taken for plain ground, but proved to [be] water and ice that broke 
with the first venture that led the way. Their chance of falling from a dyke in 
Holiand into one of ye cana!s, their going from Helverthuse in a rmall boat thro the 
ice to reach y° packet boat, &c. Hesaid hecomplained to ye King of Phil:pson, who 
having disvovered ye Prince was janded, sent immediately an express of it to his 
friends in L udon, which defeated # pleacure the Prince had conceived, to sur- 
prise the King with his sight even before he could know he was landed. 
When La Forét saw that, ne sent an express immediately to Baron Hattoff, 
but ye express, instead of obeying his direction, lett ye letter at ye Post-office. 
I fiud Wailer has no opinion of Paitipson, who he told me was an ordinary sea- 
man in y¢ packets at y® siege of Namur, and turn’d out for idleness, but after- 
wards got in and rose to be mate, from whence he got a boat, that he wat an 
insolent fellow, &c. 

Wednesday, 15. ® ® ° ad bad 

I learn’d that Dr. Sherlock, Bish. of Bangor and Almoner to the Pr. of Wales, 
had given in a list of Chaplains for ye Pr. of Wales; that the Prince said he 
had no objection, but mast aequaint ye Queen with it, that the Bishop at the 
same time had applyed on the like account to my Léd Townsend, who making 
objee' ions to the persons named in the list, the Bishop in conclusion told him 
there evuld be no objection unless that they were men of worth. That ’tis 
pretty certain none of his nomination will be admitted, they being mostly 
noted Turys, besides that the Queen, tho she has a good opinion of ye Bishop, 
is wholly govern’d by ye Ministry. 

Thursday, 16 Jan. af ” ° ° ad 
At night I weut to the Crown tavern to hear ye musick which ye gentlemen of 
y® King’s Chappel have every fortnight there, being an attempt to restore 
ancient Church Musick. 

Satturday, 18 Jan.—I call’d Robin Moore and then went to a meeting of 
ye members of ye Royal Accadamy of Musick: where we agreeed to prosecute 
y® subscribers who have not yet paid: also to permit Hyd-ges and Hendle to 
carry on operas without disturbance for 5 years, and to lend them tor that time 
our scenes, machines, clo hes, instrumeuts, furniture, &c. It all past off in a 
great hurry, and there aut abuve 20 there. 

Menday, 20.—The Prince's b rthday was kept at St James's, and a great 
croud was there; but it was remark’d that ye guns did not fire. There dined 
with me Br. Dering, Coll. Launay, Mr. Aug Schutz, the two Misstress Schutz, 
and Dr Courage. 1n the afiernoon eame in Mr. Biglierbech, and we had a sort 
of ball, unforseen. Af erwa ds my daughter weut to Court, where she danc’d, 
and I went to our weekly concert. 

Tuesday, 21. * ys ® ° ° bad 
We disvoursed on sev! topicks that relate to Ireland. One of his (Mr, 
Bindon) notions is that Ireiand would flourish more if we permitted ye Papists 
to take leases of lives. and purchase iands, for now we drive them into trade, 
and almost all y* money of ye kingdom is in their hands. They are the 
greatest traders, and especially the greatest runners of prohibited goods, to 
the ruin of the fair traders, who are generally Protestants. He said that giving 
them a lasting property in the land would make them for their interest become 
good subjects, though not good Protestants, and separate numbers of them, es- 
pecially the more substantial gort, from ye rest, that the purchases they made 
would be by them detended against all ancient clayms of Pepish proprietors, 
and so all y* Protestant tenures would be supported by the Papists themselves. 





RARE OR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

In another part of our journal we have alluded to the very important collec- 
tion of Historical Manuscripts which are to be sold next week by Mesers. 
Puttick and Simpson. We have here the pleasure of presenting, from the 
same co Jesti n, a rare and curious letter of William Laid, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, dated August, 1640, which is full of interesting particulars indicative 
of the political commotions at the period — 

(Not known to whom addressed.) 

“ Mye verye good Lord:—I am hartelye sorye [ must wright these to you 
brokenlye and in hast. Hampton Court is mfested with y° plague, Three 
howses at the veryegate The cOmittye caled to Oatiands, whear I have no 
acc6modation, al! mye st ff, as wail as other mens, being at Hampton Court 
Three Houses iv ye Mewes infected and one of ye Kinges coachmné dead. 
Thence it came (as ‘tis thought) to Hampton Court. And the tymes looke 
verye biacke in manye respects, 

For y* Scotts cOminge in Iam of yor opinid wth this exception still. If 
or owne distractions, wauts and compliances w thé, call thé not in vpd vs. 
And y’ generalitye of ail sorts ar soe ill sett heare, as that it must be a miracle 
if ome mis hiff come + ot, 

Wee have seeue @ petition of miiye Yorkesheere gentiemé to the Kinge con- 
cervinge the disorders of ye soldiers thear, in wen they feare much, and it 
seemes (as you wright) they have not bin well cOmanded. But, howsoever, 
I like it worst, both fur m tier and mauner, then anye things web hah yet 
hapned, saue wants for monye. And if once want and disorder meet, fare- 
well all What counsell this daye wil! prduce I cannot tell, bat I preume 
you will bave information fré y* secretaryes in yt behalfe, 

In Essex ihe soldiers are verye varulye, and nowe beginn to pull vp the railes 
in churches, and in a maper to say they will reforme, since the lawes ar 
enerye whear broken, ‘Tis starke naught thear, and certainlye by infusid 


sic). 

=n is noe feare of mye L. Lieutenants loss nowe, though I am 
cleare of yor opinion what his loss would at these tyme be to ye Kinge. And 
for yo self I wrote you nothinge but trueth of ye Kinge’s expressions. 
And for there honor and integritye that would not have been imployed in 
yor chardge. I hope if I live to see you, you will trust mee with ye knowledge 
of thé, that I maye not beignorit whear thiss honor and integritye growes. I 
hope you will pard} thiss distracted hart. While you may be sure I shall 
Yor Lps. lovinge poore frend to serue you, 


rest 
Oatlands, Aug. 2, 1640. W. Cant. 


LETTER OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

I send yon a copy of a letter in my possession from Warren Hastings to a 
Colonel Morgan (supposed date 1787). It may be of some interest to the 
readers of your “* Memorabilia." —EpWARD S. SNELL. 

St. James’s-plave, 7th Deo. 

Dear Sir,—If my interest could promote any views of Mr. Hay’s, which were 
not incompatible with the rights of others, such are my Esteem tor his Character, 
my Knowledge both of his Abilities and hie Integrity, and my Remembrance 
of what I myrelf owe to his official services, that I would exert it to its 
utmost, and even break through the Rules which I have prescribed to myself 
to effect it. I feel it a Mortification te profess auch a Disposition and to 
be obliged to add, that I do not think myseif at Liberty to indulge it, neither 
knowing what Competitors may have the same Object in pursuit, nor deeming 
it proper to make the first Trial of my Influence wh ye Gente in yr Direction, 
to wm I have never yet made any Solicitations on an Occasion on which I 
could not justify myself against every possible objection. I have much 
more to say upom this Subject, wh T shall reserve till I have ye pleasure of 
seeing you, w' I will seek with ye first Leisure Morning Hoer. 

I am, dear Sir, yt affectionate & fuithtui Servant, 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


NOTES, 


Perrys Ovrnonz.—The Rev. Mr. Cole, who at his death, in 1782, 
bequeathed a hundr:d volumes, in folio, fairly written in his own hand, to the 
British Museum, mast have been a simple character His collections are truly 
valuable; but his diary, »s will be seen by the following speciwen, is very 
ludicrous :—* Jan, 25, 1766. Fogay. My beautiful parrot died at ten at 
night, with ut knowing the canse of his illness, he being very we! last night. 
Feb. 1. Fine day, and cold. Will Wood earried three or four loads of dung 
iuto the clay-pit close Baptized Wiliam, the son of William Grace, black- 
smith, whom I marned about siz months before. March 3. I baptized Serah, 
the bastard daughter of the widow Sma lwood, of Eton, aged near fif'y, whee 
husband died about a year ago March 6. Very fine weather. My man was 
blooded. I sent a loin of pork and a sparerib to Mr. Cartwright, in London, 
March 27, I sent my two French wigs te my Lendon barber to alter them, 
they being made so miserably I eould not wear them. June 17. I went to 


our new Archdeacon’s visitation at Newport Pagnel. I took young H. Travel 
with me en my dun horse, in order that he might hear the organ, he being & 
great psalm-singer. The most numerous appearance of clergy that Iremember: 
forty-four dined with the Archdeacon; and, what is extraordinary, not one 
smoked tobacco, Aug. 16. Cool day. Tom reaped for Joe Holdum. I 
cudgelled Jem for staying so long on an errand,” &c,— EDWARD F., RIMBAULT. 


Hovsenotn or Henry tar Eicuru.—The following extract 
from a curious old MS. contains some very singular directions for regu- 
lating the household of Henry the Eighth. We glean from it that the 
aduiteration of food and drink is a delinquency not peculiar to our century ; 
and, if requisite to guard against such practices in the Royal ménage, how 
must it have fared with the commonaity in times when Frederick Accum, 
Dr. Hassall, and chemical analysis as yet existed not? It were devoutly to 
be wished that all offenders in this sort could be indiscriminately “ set i’ the 
stocks” nowadays :—* His Highness’s baker shall not put alums in the bread, 
or mix rye, oaten, or bean flour with the same ; and, if detected, he shall be 
put in the stocks. His Highness’s a'tendanis are not to steal any lock or 
keys, tabies, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of nobleman’s or geutle- 
man’s houses, where they go to visit. Master cooks shall not employ such 
ecallions ax go about nake?, or lie all night on the groun1 before the kitchen 
fire. No dogs to be kept in the Court, but only a few spanie's for the ladies. 
Dinners to be at ten, sappers at four. The officers of his Privy Chamber 
shall be loving together, no grudging nor grumbliog, nor talking of the King’s 
pastime. There shall be no romping with maids on the staircase, by which 
dishes and other things are often broken. Care shall be taken ofthe pewter spoons, 
aud that the wooden ones used in the kitchen be not broken er stolen. The 
pages shall not interrupt the kitchen-maids. Coal only to be allowed to the 
King’s, Queen’s, and Lady Mary’s chambers. The brewers are not to put 
any brimstone in the ale.”—H. A. K., Bath. 


Pope's Lavy-Frienps.—Your correspondent “T’s” discovery 
of another lady-friend of Pope, not mentioned by any of his biographers, is what 
is commonly called a mare's nest. The “unpublished note” forwarded by T. 
is to be found on the back of page 134 of vol. iii. of the Homer MSS. in the 
British Museum. It was printed long ago in the supplemental volume to 
Pope’s works published by Hearne. A little closer inspection of the original 
will, I think, convince T. that the name of the lady is not Wenshorm but 
Newsham. She subsequently became the wife of Mr. Knight, the writer of 
the letter, and afterwards married Mr. Nugent (her third husband), who was 
subsequently created Baron Nugent and Viscount Clare. A portrait and bust 
of this lady are to be found in Bowles’ “ Pope,” vol. x, with a number of 
letters of Pope addressed to her under her three names.—W. Moy Tuomas. 





QUERIES. 

Tae “Pixs Conzs” or Ninsven.—Will not the more recent 
discoveries of Nineveh throw some light on what I have always considered an 
error on the part of Mr. Layard, in supposing to be “ pine cones?” The winged 
figures which occur continually on the walls of the Assyrian palaces frequeutly 
carry in their hands two objects, which Mr. Layard denominates “s pine 
cone” and “a square vessel,” and which he says are supposed to be em- 
blematic of the sacred elemente—fire and water. When examining the 
Nineveh remains in the British Museum, or their transcripts at Sydenham, it 
has always suggested iteelf to me that ‘hese so-called “ pine cones” were no 
other than the conventional (so te speak) representations of bunches of grapes. 
Let me refer your readers to one of the two bas-reliefs on the external wall of 
the “ Assyrian Court,” facing the transept, in the Crystal Palace: it is a cast 
from the original in the British Museum, and described by Mr. Layard as 
* Eagle-headed figures before the Sacred Tree.” Now, is not this * sacred tree” 
& grape vine, and are not the two engle-headed figures plucking the grapes, 
and about to deposit them in the “ vessel,” or basket! In 
Number 768 of the ILLUsrRaATED Lonpon News, in the Engraving of the 
newly-discovered slab, representing the figure of a Queen sitting with the King 
“beneath an arbour of grapes,” the “pine cones” are accurately delineated. 
Are not these so-called “ pine cones” then the Assyrian mode of representing 
bunches of grapes? In some slabs we have a sculptured representation of the 
gathering of the grapes, in others the presentation of the grapes to the King. I 
throw out the suggestion as a “ Query” for other observers.—L. B. 8. 


Lavy Francis Inaram.—Some of your readers can, perhaps» 
fnrnish me with information relating to a Lady Francis Ingram, and for 
what reason she was closely imprisoned in the Tower for ten weeks. 
I bave a small manuscript book of prayers and meditations written in 
the lady’s own handwriting on the death of her husband and child in 
June, 1651. In one part of which, when reflecting upon her own life, she 
says :—*‘* Many have ye changis of my life bene. Great pleseurs and plenty I 
have injoyed, butt not with out sum sad mixteurs. Ye death of my only 
chilld, close impresonment ten weeks in ye Tower, indeured many panefull in- 
fermates, above all, lost my dearest husband, all hapning to me by ye 
apoyntment and parmishon of ye Etarnal! God, prased be his name for ever 
I have found ye blesings of prosparaty and biesings by advarsaty, ye former 
has sum times glutted my senshuall appatites, and made me see ye vanates of 
them even in ye injoyment. Ye latter so subdued my corruption as they have 
brought me to know my selife” Lady Francis Ingram was married in 1638, 
her child died 1651, her husband died 1671.—J. R., Taplow, Bucks, 


Kirry Fisuge’s Jic.—In “ Memorabilia” you have an article on 
Kitty Fisber’s Jig. The portrait of this celebrity was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (vide Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua.) In the suggestive character of 
* Cieopatra Dissolving the Pearl,” for the Lord Boring‘on of that day. Isit 
known what has become of the original picture, or in whose possession it now 
is ' Can any of my fellow-correspondents throw any “light” upon the subject ! 
—EDINA. 


“A Bansury Srory or a Cock anp a Butu.”—The saying 
“Tt is a cock and bull story” is common enough, as every one knows, at the 
present day ; butin former times—I mean in the last century—the phrase 
always rao thus “ It is a Banbury story of a cock and a bull.” Can you in- 
form me why was Banbury im particular fixed upon as the locality of thestory ! 
—FALGATB. 


Ove Nationa Antuex.—The question has been repeatedly 
asked—I know not if it has ever been satisfactorily answered—when, and by 
whom, was our National Anthem composed! It is only recently I have heard 
that the Germans elaim it as theirs, and use it equally with ourselves on 
public eccasions; and this independently of the well-known anthem com- 
posed by Hadyn, “God Preserve the Emperor Francis.” Macaulay, I ob- 
serve in his fourth yolume, at page 240, describes the victorious flotilla as it re- 
tired after the Battle of La Hogue, insulting “the hostile camp with the thun- 
dering chant of ‘God Save the King’” This, if correct, would stamp it as 
our national air so far back as 1692, and I have heard its origin referred to the 
time of James, whether the First or Second, I cannot say —W. 

(The Germans use our “ God Saye the King” to the words “ Heil dir im 
Sieger Kranz,” having received it through Hanover. It is the National An- 
them of Prussia and some of the smaller States. Mr. Macaulay cannot mean 
that “God Save the King” was sung in 1692. It was an old cry long before 
we hear of it as a song.) 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
Tate or A Tus.—The best answer to this query is the following 


extract from the preface to Sir James Mackintosh’s“ Life of Sir Thomas 
More.” 12mo. 1844:— 


The learned Mr. Douce has informed a friend of mine that in Sebastian 
Munster's “ y 


which can be supported 
by Tt may be thonght probable that, in the process of time, some nautical 
wag compared a rambling story, which he suapected of being lengthened 
and c fused, in order to turn his thoughts from a direction not convenient to 
the storyteli-r, with the tub which he and his shipmates were wont to throw out 
to divert the whale from striking the bark, and perhaps said, * This tale is like 
our tub to the whale.” The comparison might have become popular, and it 
might gradually have been shortened into “ a tale of a tub.” 

Epwarp F. Rpoweavcr. 


Bretupiace or Otrver Goinsmrrn.— From the following letter 
it will, I think, sufficiently appear that Oliver Goldsmith was born at Elphin, 
and not at Pallas, as your lent C. B. seems to think. Perhaps it is 
well to mention that the writer of the letter was the father of the late Rev. 
John Lioyd, who was murdered some years ago near Elphin—H. J. F., 
Diocesan School, Eiphin :— 
Smith-bill, Dec 24th, 1807. 

Dear Sir,—The Rey Oliver Jones was Curate of Elphin, and als. had the 
Dieceean School of that town ; he lived wnere I now live, a little more than half 
& mile from the charch. He hai four daughters, and no soa My grandfavher, 
George Hicks, was married to one of those daughters, aud consequently knew 
every ciroumatance relating te that family, and has often teld me that the Rev. 
Mr. Goldsmith who was married to another of Mr Jones’s daughters, had a 





Ouracy somewhere near Athlone, and that Mrs. Goldamith «eat mach ef her 








time with her mother, Mrs. Jones, then a wilow, and living at Smith-hill < iat 
Oliver Goldsmith was born here, in hus grandfather's house, that he was nursed 
and reared here, and got the early part of his education a: the school of Elphimt 
My mother, the only child ot the above George Hicks and Miss Jones. wa: one 
temporary with Oliver Goldsmith, aod brought up in her grandfather's tio: se. 
She has often told me the foregoing circumstauces, and has shown me thev-iy 
spot where the bed stood in which Goldsmith was tora, From what Ik ve 
always heard aud understood I have never had a doubt on my miat thet 
Goldsmith was born here. I am, &c., &e., : 

To the Rey. Dr. Strean. Rosert Jones LLOYD. 


Intostna THE Cuvrcon Szrvice.—This query may be very 
satisfactorily answered by consulting Rousseau’s “ Dictionnaire de Mu : ,1°, ‘ 
under the articles, Etonner, Plain-chant, aud Tons de i’ kylise. To int ue 
means, proper!y, to give the pitch. This is done cummunly by the audi a 
pitch-pipe, or fork, and, in a somewhat primitive maoner, in our viilige 
churches, where modern innovation has been successfully exciuded. “ i'uns 
l’Eglise Catholique,” says Jean Jaques, “c'est, par exemple, l’vificiaut qui 
entonne le Te Deum; dans nos Temples, c’est le chautre qui ex’ .x- les 
psaumes.” To intone, in a more extended sense, is to speak in tune <@ A- 
rated by musical interval. Next in order is the chant, theu the revi tive, ud 
lastly the aria, or song. “Maison peut dire” says Rousseau, “qui uy & 
rien de plus ridicule et de plus plat que ces plains-chants accommuidc: a la 
moderne.” He has furnished an entertaining extract from the Freacis unuals 
of Charlemagne of a fearful dispute betwixt the Roman and French divines as 
to church-chants, the former designating the latter as “ stultos, rusticu-, et 
indoctos, velut bruta animalia:” “les traitoient d’ignorans, de rustres, de sots, 
et de grosses bétes.” Charlemagne settled the dispute in favour of the Roman 
chant, “ qu'ils appellent maintenant chant Francois; mais quant aux Sons 
tremblans, flottés, battus, voupés dans le chant les Frangois ne puren’ jams 
bien les rendre faisant piutét des chevrottemens que des rouemens, d couse de 
la rudesse naturelle at ‘barbare de leur gosier.” In brief, all the Cliristivn 
churches ancient!y chauted their services, as the Mahomedans do likew' e, « id 
all these have borrowed the practice trom the Jews, whose chants at > « 
prised in the mysterious “ accents,” which perplexed even Buxtorff, but w ‘ch 
any Jewish Preventor can interpret into musical phrases, sung in one st, i in 
the German, and in a different one in the Spanish synagogues. Musice ~.!vna- 
tion is natural to the language of strong feeling and emotion. Gi ad 
Roman poetry was iatoned, chanted, and sung: nay, the Greek orator req iit ed 
the aid of the flute to give him—what bad and unpractised speakers so mich 
need—the proper key upon which the voice should be modulated wi: 1 the 
address is to be impassioned, and the responsive strings in the breasts ot his 
audience are to be harmoniously and sympathetically moved to a tion. — 
T. J. Bucktown, Lichfield. 


Puiayine at Batt 1x Cuuren.—The ball-play in churches was 
celebrated annually by the Neapolitans and others. By some statutes, anno 
1396, it is ordered that the ball be less than usual, though of a size not to be 
grasped by one hand only. The ceremony was at Easter, and as follows : 
The bail being received, the Dean, or his representative, began an antuphone 
suited to Easter-day ; then, taking the ball in his left haud, commenced a 
dance to the tune ot the autiphone—the others dancing round hand-iu-hand, 
At intervals the ball was handed or tossed by the Dean to each oi the 
choristers. The organ played according to the dance and sport. The danving 
and autiphone be.ng concluded, the chvir went to take a refreshment. It was 
the privilege of the lord, or his locum tenens, to throw the ball; even the 
Archbishop did it—FosBRokE. 


Sir Feancis Daaxe.—Your correspondent (F. Tolfrey) is com- 
pletely in error in his notes on the great circumnavigator. Sir. F. Drake was 
born near Tavistock, where his tather was minister. He was in no way re- 
lated to the family of Drake of Ashe in the parish of Musbury, and | will 
adduce a well-authenticated anecdote in proof. The head of the house of 
Drake of Ashe at that time was Sir Bernard Drake, Kuight, a celebrated 
seaman and a brave and ambitious man. He was knigh'ed by Queen 
Elzabeth, having highly distinguished himself in the Spanisn wars, and died 
of jail fever, caught at an assize heid in Exeter, in 1555—the injection being 
communicated from some prisoners of war, whom Sir Bernard had captured: 
he died and was buried at Musbur). Sir Bernard’s arms were—Argent @ 
wyvern with wings displayed, quires. These arms Sir Francis Drake assumed, 
without being able to trace his descent trom Su Bernard's family. This cir- 
cumstance very much incensed Sir Bernard, and the feud increased to such @ 
degree that Sir Bernard gave Sir Franvis a box on the ear, within the precincts 
of the court. This came to the knowledge of the Queen, who was very anury, 
and she at once granted Sir Francis a new coat—Sabie a f-ss wavy, between 
three pole-stars argent. The crest—A ship uader a ruff, drawn round the 
globe with a cable roye by a hand out of the clouds, inthe rngwn a wy\ern 
hung up by the heels,—to show her coutempt of Bernerd Dreke, 
Esy.,as he was then; but he was afterwards rece.ved into favour by the Queen, 
and kn ghted in 1535, not long before his death. Sw Bernard, on this occa-ion 
consuled himself with the remark, that her Majesty cuvuld give him (Sir 
Fraocis) a nobler, yet she could not give him an antventer, coat than his. The 
family of Sir Francis Drake, is at present represeuted by Sir T. T. F. E. Drike, 
Bart., of Nutwell, Exm. th, who bears his arms; that of Sur Bernard Drake, by 
— Drake, Esq., at prese .\in Madeira, who bears his arms. At the request of 
the Rev. Geo. Tucker esteemed friend of mine, aud to whom I am indebted 
for sume of the aveve ‘uwrmation, I send this correct account of the once rival 
families of Drake —W. H. HaMILTON ROGERS, Colyton, Musbury, Devon. 


Oaxtaines GueLtic2.—Tue foilowing will throw light on the titles 
im the Origines Guel?ve, by Scheidius:—Scyrurum, people on the south-we-t of 
the Baltic; Herulorum, Lombards; Rugorum, peuple ot Rugen, in Pomerania; 
Turcilingorum, people ou the Oder; Perusii, of Perusia, in Etruria; Retereuda- 
rius, Master of Requests, whose office it was to present petitious to the French 
King; Tridentinus, Trent: Boivaviorum, Bavarians; Littoris Britannici, Kox- 
burg, in Scotland (*); Caiansis, Cales, in Campania ('); Daruienis(!); Augus 
tanus, Astorga ; Einsid,eu is, Einsidien, in Switzeriand ; Herb.p :lensis, Arbela, 
in Sicily ('); Ebersperge..sis, Ebersberg; Leodensis, Liege (!) ; Constaatiensis, 
Constantia, in Andalusia: Stadensi+, Stade, in Westphaiia; Avngaria, a moun- 
tain in Palestine, but may be Hungary.~ T. J. Buckron, Lichfield. 


Antique Spoox.—In answer to a query concerning an antique 
spoon with the head of Melancthon upon it, and the words “ Willi God I 
shall,” I beg to say that the words “ Wil God I shall” are the motte ot the 
Menzies family, Perthshire, the crest being a saracen’s head. Tné words were 
first made use of during the period of the first Crusades, when they were 
preached in Scotland by one ot the above-mentioned family as showing his 
determination to join them ; the words being meant for, “ If it be the will or 
pleasure of God I shali go.” There ia, I believe, a tablet in a church in 
Perthshire bearing the crest of one of the Menzies’ clan, and the old spelling 
of the legend—* Wil God I sall."—A GAEL. 


Un Fanatico per tA Danza.—Benjamin Smith, of Peter-House, 
Rector of Linton, in Yorkshire, died 1777—a mighty danver before the Lord. 
He paid twelve guineas for learning 0 1e dance in Franve; and, wheu riding on 
@ journey, or to visit a friend in fine weather, he would sometimes alight, tie 
his Lorse to a gate, and dance a hornpipe or two on the road to the astomsh- 
ment of any who happened to pass. He was equally fond of cribbage, and 
when he met with a poor person who could play well, he would maintain him 
there or four months for the sake of playing with him. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. T. 8.—Facsimi/es —The best mens of facsimile writing we have met with is in the 
work Mr. F. Nethercliff, called “ Tho Autograph Misceilany,’ published by Messrs, 
iff and Durlacher, brewer-street, Golden-square. The French work of the ame 
kind is in no degree comparable. 
Epwakp W. Gopwitx.—Gaunts' Deeds.- ‘What and where are the Gaunts’ deeds so often 
.\ lebooks ?''— The Gaunts' deeds are the recoris of 
the ancient Heepital of St. Mark, ac ‘ewiek, an Institution founded by the great (.lou- 
oeatershire family of Gaunt, who endow *d *t with the maaorof Gauats' Uroot Tae bh» vital 
being supp , ite possessions wore » ! by Henry VIII. to the city of Bristol for £1000, 
The building is now used as a blue-coa. school. The deeds .heomselves are in the Rue rd- 
office of the Crown 
Pin rurRa — Head your communication © M.morabilia,” authenticate it by sending your 
and «ddress not for publication, and ~ou may rely ou its r ceiving a tention 
BALOPIEYSIS ALUMNUS —Etymon of the word “sincere ' Toe origin you men ton 
frequent!y a cribed to “ sineore,” but the association with honey is preferred, we be! ve, 
by the best scholars. 
L. 8. O., Oxford —Every communics ion having reference 1.0 this department of the journal 
shoud be legibly marked “ Memorani'ia.” 


same 


D. D., University Coll.—See the novices to PINTURA. 
MONA, ARMS OF THE ISLE OF MaN.—The three armed legs, conjoin d in fees, were intro- 
duerd as the arms of tnis islaad by Alenander IL\. of Sootiand, anno 1265, who aco i red 


the Isle of the Norwegians. The island was granted to the Derby family by Henry IV in 

1406. It then descended by inberitance to the Duke of Ath»/l, who sold it to the Gover uwent 

for £414,000 in 1825 

A CONSTANT SUBSCRIPER.— What is the meaning of “S.. Cross ""—St Cross, of Winchester, 
example? Is it supposed the Cross was canonised?— The expression St. Cross, morely 

means the Ho'y Cross, which is a litera! translation from th: Latin. Canonisation is >n y 

nee ve a hindof St. title :o a man. The Holy Spirit, the Holy Cross, &e , bore 

thie tue by virtue of their own merits. A thing might be holy without being canonised, 

a man might be canonised without neors-arily belog holr. 

A P. FALOONER, A MAXXMAN.—“ Why was the Isle of Man so called ? "—Cumming 

dorives the name of ‘ Man” from maen.a pile of stones, as in the Welsh, macn- 

mawr —a pile of st-nes as &@ mark on the summit of a mountain, which the Welsh call 

maen, is called man in the land of the Cymry, Cumberlend. Jn being Celtic for an island, 

the manx, mannio, or ma-nin might mean rocky island. But the word is obscure, and ali 

Inver are J il. 

ER. é. “ Origin of the name of the villege called Kilvington, or Chelvinton.”—The word 

is probably derived from the Saxon Cral/,acalf. Ceafe-hus wasa calf house. or cow- 

oh d; and Chelviston or Ceafiotun would b* a cow-field, the same as Cowley. Saxon 

words begiening with ce are often moderaived int» ch. 

W. ©. re p tier to “ Pinrorea" and “ L. 5. 0” 

. Lb K, A Constant Reader. Ferbana, John Hobbs. J. C.. 

- Gabertunsie, J. H. B., Nottingsam; K. T. C.. M.C. N.. Cramsie Ris, P. 








clesfield; T., Dumfries; Dr. W P., Glamorgen; W 
E.J.M.G.M., Bristol; M.W. 4.6.7. Wa. ae Flower, F.!!. 
J. Morgan, Veritas, Marie, Johu Thomas, John J. ; J. B., Goyden; 7.5.4.7. 8 
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“THE SBA-SCAPE.”—PAINTED BY A. CLINT.—FROM THE EXHTSITION OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


‘‘THE BROOK.”’—PAINTED BY GEORGE CHESTER.— FROM 
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OAK FELLING AND OAK BARKING. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the extensive use of iron in modern naval architec- 
ture, timber is not altogether driven from the field. The number 
of the wooden walls of old England are even now on the inorease, 
and hearts of oak are still in demand, both literally and figuratively. 
For it is to shipbuilding purposes that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
oaks are devoted; and, therefore, the felling of those trees at this season 
of the year becomes, as it were, an event of national interest. 

Anyone who has ever paid a visit to a shipbuilding-yard will not 
be surprived at the number of oaks that are yearly felled for naval 
purposes For, although elm, and Dantzig, Memel, and Cana- 
dian firs are largely made use of in the con-truction of a 
vessel, yet of oak is it chiefly made. The “futtocks” tnat form 
its mba are oak; the blocks upon which they are laid are 
oak; the stem and the sternpoxt—the main supports of the two ends 
of the vessel—are oak; the “ +trakes” of planks, that form the outside of 
the vesxel are oak; the “ trenails "—thoselong pegs that bolt together the 
frame-timbers of a -hip—ar- oak : everything that is expected to stand the 
most wear and tear, is made of oak §=©The hundreds of trenails—on which 
the safety of the ship so much depends—are made of the soundest oak, of 
the mo-t regular grain, and und-rgo some months of seasoning before they 
are used Th planking is also formed of the soundest oak, which has 
been sawn into pieces that are sometimes more than thirty feet in length. 
Bat it is immaterial of what shape the tree may be, so that its timbers are 
sound: the straight trunks are cut up into planks, the crooked trunks 
into futtocks, and the oddments make trenails, or are otherwise useful. 
“ the Converter,”—as the superintendent of this department is valled—sees 
to this; anda very onerous duty it is, for he has to arrange iato what the 
trunks are tbe cut—that they be cut as little as possible croaswisre with 
the gain of the wood; that they be not cut to waste; and, above all, that 
no unsound timber is used. The wood thus determined on is then sawn, 
steamed, or dressed with an adze, accurding to the part which it is required 
to fill; and. in this way, nearly every oak that is felled in this country is 
mad« to form 4 portion of our wooden walls. 

The oak fami y is a very exten-ive one, numbering nearly 150 species, 
but all posses-ing a family likeness in those eharacteristics of harduess, 
durability, “lowness of growth, &c, that are common to the whole tribe. 
The commonest British oak is the Quercus uta, which is con- 
sidered the b-+t wood, and the best oak for naval architecture, although 
the other common English variety, the Quercus sess flora, is equally good 
for sh pbuilding. It is of thiv latter species of oak that the roof of 
Westmioster-hall is constructed, though Weale and others state the roof 
to be of chestnut-wood, brought “from Normandy, as Sir C. Wren 
thought.” Bat, however this may be, we may rest assured that, whether 
the snipbuilder make use of the Quercus pedunculata or sessiflora, we 
shall, in either case, have the right oak ia the right place 

A tree that takes 200 years to arrive at its fall growth of 120 feet 
surely demands a littie notice when it is cut down, even if it does not 
Grouse our sympathetic feetiags to intercede for its life, and bid the 
“ Woodman spare the tree, and touch not a single bough,” as was the case 
with the lady in the song And when we reflect that this same tree will, 
ia all probability, be fashioned into the rib of some leviathan of the deep, 
or be formed into the plank that separates the sailor from death, we 
Ciunot ook upon its removai from tts forest home or country sward with- 
our fe-ling an interest in its fate far different to that with which we re- 
gard the fall of an elmoranash There are materials for thought and 
& suggestiveness of subject in the felling of an oak that could be turned to 
valuable account by the poet ; and, as the poet and the painter are twin 
Spirits, the subject addresses itself as strongly to the stainer of canvas as 
to the spoiler of paper. It has received illustration from the powerful 
pencil of Linnell. tn a picture which is among those in the Vernon Collec- 
tivun ; and no landscape artixt has passed over the rugved grandeur and 
solid magnificence of “ the brave old oak.” If Tennyson conid so far for- 
get the respect due to its regal diguity as tosay,in his“ Amphion,” that 


The gouty oak began to move, 
And flounder into hornpipes— 


(a Royal abandon that surpasses the dancing of the masquerading bluff 
King Ha\ at Cardinal Wolsey’s banque:)—yet he amply makes the 
amende honorable in his “ Life and Couversations” of that talking oak, 
the g orious and much-to-be-envied “ broad oak of Sumner-chace,” whose 
kuottd koees were deey ia fera, aad whose gvod fortune it was to be 
clasped and kissed, and -lept under, and be made sonnets on, by a young 
lady who was a+ gamesome as a colt, and livelier than a lark, and who, 
Dryad- lke, was to wear vn her wedding morniug a wreath 
Alternate leaf and acorn-ball 


We are not prepared to state—as Cabinet Ministers say when they want 
to shuffl- ont of a too pressing question—whether or not the arboreal hero 
was ever tukeu ‘nto the contidence of a similarly “ gamesome” young lady. 
If 80, it was to be eavied. 

Buc there it lies. The antlered monarch of the forest is laid low: its 
pleasant place on the gently-sloping hill oa the woodside shel! know it 
no more. [here isa gap iu the landscape where it once stood sv proudly, 
aud the clustering fern aod velvet grass shall never again be shrouded be- 
neath it« outstretched arms. Some of them have been already lopped off, 
and those that remain are doomed to amputation. There is the head 
phyriciaa, Dr. Woodman, with his upraised axe, woo will cut off all those 
Briareao arms, as soon as his subordinates have stripped away the bark, 
and the monarch’s once handsome form will be reduced to a shapeless 
tru k 

It is a busy scene, this oak-barking, and one in which young and old— 
man, womau, and child-can be actors. While the young and active men 
swarm into the branches, and take up perilous positions aloft, the old 
men, aud even the women, can be thumping away below, loosening (with 
the back of the axe-head) the bark of detacned branches, or of those arms 
of the tree which have been brought uear to the ground ; while the children 
can find ample employment in the same occupation, or in piliog into 
heap: the detached pieces of bark. When there is a good staff of workers, 
who can industriously ply their barking-irons and peeling-irons (which 
are like large cheese-tastere), or their axe heads, it is astonishing to see 
with «hat rapidity a gnarled and rugged tree can be converted into a ale. k 
and shining -pecimen, that looks something between satin-wood and ivor, 
By dint of a little judicious thuwping the rough exterior is quick:y 
exchanged for the polished surface—from which an instructive moral may 
be drawn by those who teach the ingenuous arts and the young ideas—and 
the p-e.ing iron is made to do its work with great efficiency, as well as 
rapidity. Only the chief branches and arms of the tree ure left for this 
purpose; all the lesser branches and twigs are bound up into “ cords,” 
wi'h the other loppings and chips, which are to the woodman what dripping 
and fat are to the couk—his perquisites. 

Uak-barkiog always makes a pretty scene. The number and variety 
of the figures, and their diversities of attire and posture, afford good 
material for the artist and amusement for the spectator. The tortuous 
braaches of the felled tree are, here and there, brown with the yet unre- 
moved bark, and, in other places, gleam white against the blue April 
sky. There are the first spring flowers to enamel the grass and charm 
the senses of sight and smeli: the pale primrose and the cloistered 
violet ; the meadow crocus and the gentle snowdrop; the golden kingcups 
aud ce.andines; the peeping cowslip buds, Herrick # daffodils, and Burns's 
daisies. he trees ia the wood are putting forth their green shoots; the 
lark is singiug high in the heavens; and butterflies are abrvad in all 
their beauty. By the woodside they have stacked the lopped branches of 
the oaks that have beem already feiled; and against one of these stacks 
they bave made a rude hut to smoke and dine in when the weather in 
wet There is abundance of wood wherewith to keep the fire burning, 
and Tommy cheeks and mouth form into a capital pair of bellows. a 
good wife has brought a provirion basket, in which, no doubt, there is a 
“sup oO cider” or beer, in defiance of Fa her Mathew and Mr. George 
Cruikshank. Wh-n the bark has been stripped from the trees it will be 
put tuto rows, sheltered at the top,in order that it may bedried. his 
is cal ed “ ranking,” and i- @ proces« that occupies about three weeks. 

Lt wil them be carted off, and set up into stacks, like wheatstacks; or, 
88 ore commonly ihe ca-e, will be at once taken off to ite purchaser. At 
the oak-harvest ressun, quite a feature at that period of the year cunsi«te 
in the loug lines of bark-lad-n waggons that may be seen wending their 
Way to some neigubouring tanyard Ite bark thus being such # valuable 
commo lity, aod its wood being still more valuable, the oak cumesto be 
looked upou ia 4 monetary light by out-of-eloow -quires,and needy noble- 
men, who pay their des of hovour by a cheque upon the bank of natare; 
and, when the die- and the turf have been anyprop.tious, repair their losses 


by an order to their steward, to fell some timer, then are cer- 
tain trees, wh c) were old acqualatances of our grrat-ureat (ever-so many- 
great!) graudiathers Oued wo det uction, and come out w the 
world twekered with red pumeait—rubres that give directioas 
fur their own death then do the advertistog columoas of couuty 
Hewspapers proc wut iat Me-sre Hammer and Cy. are instructed to offer 
for pubic competition four handred euyervor vld vak trees—a great pro- 


portion geove-oak of fine quality, large and lengiby, and suitable for navy 








tim»r. Then is this statement echoed from village barns and dead walls, 
by plc ards that are printed in letters of a size calculated to astonish, if 
not en!i !:ten, the agricultural mind. Then do Messrs. Hammer and Co. 
sell the a! orcsaid four hundred superior old oak-trees, and do thereby make 
four hundr d lacerations in the hearts of many levers of nature and the 
picturesque. Then arrive whole armies of “ fellers”—woodmen and 
barkers—who, for the next month, assault the ears of the neighbourhood 
with the reverberating strokes of the axe And then may be seen those 
picturesque and noisy tableaux vivants which are here sketched by tic 
pen of CuraBert BEDE. 








THE FUTURE OF NEW HOLLAND. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED Lonpon NEWS.) 


THE immense increase of the wool, copper, grain—the continued augmenta- 
tiou of its guid-fieids—and its consequeut increase of inhabitants, very plauly 
indicate that a time has arrived wuen the future of the isiaud continent 
shoud be serivusiy cons dered; so that, without at all infringing upon their 
rights, uberties, or independence, a steaiy system should be adopted that 
would jead to the greatest possible advantages to the mother couvtry. 

lf we lvok to its extent we find it to be about four millions of square miles, 
one-third more than the Usted Staies of North America, with all their terri- 
tories annexed. It is proposed that the whole country or island continent 
shall henceforth be called “ Victoria,” in honour of our Queen; the province 
now called Victoria to receive a new name, perhaps that of “ Aibertia”’ would 
be suitable. The name being settled, the whole to be divided into about twenty 
provinces—the bounds to be marked by parallel lines of longitude and lati- 
tude, or any other that may be thought more suitable. 

Let us begin at NewSouth Wales, the earliest province settled. Tothe south 
of it we fiud the present Victoria, theu South Austraia; these, with emall 
chavges, may be kept Frum the vestern limit of South Australia towards West 
Australia you have a still unknown country, which, with West Australia, 
could be advantageous y divided into three or four provinces, to be 
cailed respectively Hibernia, Caiedonia, Britannia. The first to extend from 
longitude 130 to 125 deg, and lautude from the sea to 25 deg., which should 
be considered the great central dividing line of the country ; the second, from 
long 125 to 120 deg, lat. trom the sea to 25 deg.; the third, or Britannia, 
from iong. 120 to the west coast, lat. 20 deg.: tuus embracing the whule of 
West Australia and a long extent of sea-coast. If this should be considered 
too extensive, it could stop at lat. 25 deg., and from that to the sea in 20 deg. ; 
this would form & province about as large as Great Britain. 

These or similar bouuds having been cetermined on, it is proposed that the 
Home Government should take upon itself all the necessary surveys ; fix upon 
sites for towns, harbours, counties, and other divisions; and, by means of cou- 
vict labour, lay out and form the reads, build bridges, divide and fence the 
lands, clear the country ; and, as soon as it had been converted fit for habita- 
tion, then sell the laud, aud from the proceeds repay the moneys so advan- 
tageously jaid out for the commongood. But a country without inhabitants is 
useie-s. We must thiuk of ao diate popul It is impossible to 
suppose but that a great nuwber of free sett-ers would be ready to go out and 
fix themselves on the lands thus prepared for them. Nuw that peace is 
deeided, we shall have a great many men of all sorts on our hands whom it 
will be desirable in sume way to provide for. These are the very men for 
hardworking, industrious, settlers; they can handle the pick or shovel, hold 
the plough, or turn theu hands te anything useful and profiiable. They, as an 
active or sedentary militia, would make suldiers quite unnecessary. 

Tue Weet Austraians have no dread of @ prisouer popuiatiun; they are con- 
tinually asking fur more than we seem dieposed to send them. What the 
Goverument has to care for 1s, that the free emigrants shali at least duub.e the 
numbers of the prisoners; that the prisoners, exvept upun very spéc’al occa- 
sions, shall always be employed in the public works fur at least two-thirds of 
their terms of bauishment; and then discharged, not with a ticket of leave, to 
be continued under the surveillance of the police, but to becume tree, and, it is 
hoped, honest men—to be liable only for such misdecds as they may subse- 
quently commit. This will restore a self-respect, withvut woich there can be 
very little hope of a permanent and lasting amendment 

By the present sys'em of enlistment, nuw so happily established, we shall 
have every year in peace about 10,000 men, who by efflux of time wll be 
entutied tu their disuharge. They should, under common circumstances, not 
be again enlisted; but, to such uf them as were marned or wouid marry, let it 
be sad, Emigra’e to Victoria. The Goverumeut shoud send out all such as 
should be willing to g»—yive them a graut of land, from fifty to two hundred 
acres. If any of them were entutied to pens 08, arrange to pay them monthly 
Out there. Under nv pretence whatever ailuw ther pensions to be commuted : 
we had enough of that in Canada. The price of land to be fixed at not less 
thau £1 per acre. No royalties—no reserves whatever; but ail above and 
beiow che surface to become the property of the purchasers or settlers. 

A census to be taken every year; and as 8 on a & number—perhaps 20,000 
—had becume se'tlers in a province, the Provisioval Goverumeat that bad 
been at first es ablished to cease, aud a freeiy-elected Uvuncil ty have the same 
nghts, liberues, and frauchises as are now so happily settied for the o.der 
colomes. 

When ten provinces shall be so arranged, invite them to establish a federal 
Government, upon the prin-iples then to be agreed upon—per haps a Senare of 
two members from ea h proviece, and @ number for the House of Keypre- 
sep atives im proportion to their population. 

Esch proviuve to be supreme in aii internal matters; the general Govern- 
ment to have the care and ordering of all externas. 

Our Royal family 1s now numerous and bealthy; we shall by and by want 
an éstabiishwent for the second son Who could be so eligible as Governor- 
General of su.h @ couutry as Victoria must become! And, if the people should 
so will it—and they are quite likely to do so—who so eligible tor their King! 

It cam be very easily shown thal, the greater ther prosperity, the more 
necessary for our true interests that they should become independent Their 
trade w uow eutirely free, acd must always continue so. Ther flag would 
cover all their cemmerce, aud their interests would never become subservient 
to ours, nor hazarded by any of our political vagaries. w. lL. 





Tas Warsaw anv Sr. Pererspurc Rattway.—The Warsaw 
banking-house«f Frenkel-Laski is unders:ood to have o»iained the concession 
for the completion of the grau‘l railway trunk intended to connect their city with 
St. Petersburg. Their pruspectus wili appear shortly, itis said, end will off r 
advantageous terms for attracting foreigu capital, with a minimum Goveromest 
interest. Siguatures for subscriptious w a large amount have already been ob- 
p omen Brussels, Amsterdam, and at Paris, under the auspices of the Graud 


A New Dicoine Macawe.— Experiments were tried in the park 
of Neuilly, the other day, with a newly-invented machine, moved by steam 
power, aud mounted ou four ruliers which serve as wheeis. in the back part of 
the machice are paced nine powerful levers that rise and fall alternately, and 
send to the ground, to the depth of abvut fifteen inches, a double row of pick- 
axes in the form of hoes It is calculated that this machine will dig aad tura 
over a su face of fifty yards in less thau ten minu'es, or two acres aud a half of 
ground in about thirty hours. The engine is of eight-horse power. 


Ovr Trape wita Honpuras.—In the year 1853 the total 
amouut of the ex voris trom Honduras to Great Britain, the United States, and 
other countries, was £345,377 ; iu 1854 the total awount was £452,313. In 
1853 the total amount of outward ships was 25,936 tne; in 1854 it was 27,803 
tous. The number of men employed in the former ) ears wae 90 ; in the latter, 
1132. In 1854 the total amount of the imports was £2,417,642. The inward 
ships in that year from Great Britaio, the United States, aud other countries, 
amounted to 31,124 tons, aud the number of men emypleyed was 1259. A place 
employing such an amount of British shipjing, and inp rting manufactured 
articles, priocigally British, to the amount of neariy two millions and a half 
yearly, is not altogether t» be d+spised. From the great number of splendid 
rivers which it contains, from its stores of vegetable wealth of spoutancous 
growth, from its imaense forests ia which most valuable woods are funad, trom 
the nchnes: aud variety of its soil, it is equal in importance to any other col. ny 
belougu g to Great Britain —Journal of the Society of Arts. 


A Frexca Army Reapy ror Iraty.—That portion of the French 
tro ps returning from ‘the Crimes that is to be landed in France is to form three 
separate camps—one on the little wiand -f Porquerulies, near Hyéres; an ther 
ou Isie St. Marguerite, near Antibes; aud a third at some other amiiar locality. 
Th.s ‘he camps will easily be capable of complee isviatn, if the typnold 
epidemic hich has beeu raging with such iotense mortality among these yaliant 
feil»wa in the Kas: should be bronght home with them. n impression prevails 
in Paris that the formation of these cawps on the Mediterranean coas', so very 
handy to Italy, is not 60 much for tanitary commderation as fur warlike pur- 
p ses in [raly. Many things occur to show, in opp»sinon to this notinn, that if 
anyt ing is o be d ne for that peninsula, it is to be done di 


Col 
ee ee he et ee Count @rivff, who was to 
6 ay at Paris tik September, has just tha: he has a son at Naples, 
basking in that sunny atm sphere ‘© recover from his Crimean 
womds, and s> he must needs go and see hun. Baron Hubner, the 
Prussian Amba-sador here, is said w be goimy on lave of aberme to 
turm, + repee timeelf after the fatiyues of the Uougress. Lath), 
the Marquis of Nurmassy, who, ss Griueh Minister to Tuscany, 1 sup- 
posed to be always waching what is guing forwerd at Rome, where Eugiaud 
ha no resident Kuvoy, is avout to pay # mere scoidental visit to the Papal city, 
Without any other mutive than thet desire for cha ge of air and scene to which 
diplomansts are liable as well as other people.—Letter from Paris 





LITERATURE. 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAFOLEON BONAPARTE WITH 
HIS BROTHER JOSEPH, SOME TIME KING OF SPAIN. Selected and 
translated, with Explanatory Notes, from the * Mémoires du Roi Joseph.” 
Two vols. John Murray. 

: (CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 

‘promised to return to this sunject, and close very briefly, as our space 
obliges, our account of certainly one of the most remarkabl: an? veluable 
works published in the present century. Inadequate as the “oom "3 which 
we can spare for commentary on such a book (a collestion of documents 
equaily important tor their histurical usefulness and ths light under which 
they plvce the most prodigious intellect that Christian Euro, e ever knew), 
we could not assign even that small portion of our columns, did we con- 
sider that a perfectly truthful notion respecting the renowned writer of the 
letters had been every where conveyed to the public by our contemporaries, 
Full justice has, indeed, been dove to bis marvellous geuius, which no 
resder of ability is likely to overlook as he proceeds throug. this extra- 
ordinary collection. There is no subject within the varied range of secular 
affairson which that mighty light is not seen darting, in turn, its k en and 
cold effulgeuce. 

But it would be superfluous to dwell on this. There is another theme 
on which for the sake, perhaps, of obtaining the effects of contrast, a great 
deal more stress than the facts would warrant has been laid; we mean the 
moral obliquity and improbity betrayed by Napoleon in the present corre- 
spondence. Upon the whole, we believe that a candid reader will rise 
from the perusal with a different and (in some not to-be despised par- 
ticulare of personal, domestic, and social character) a contrary impression. 
At all events, the instances relied en to prove Napoieon a monster of 
improbity and wickedness areill chosen, and but feebly sustain such imputa- 
tions. A favourite sample of his hard hearted and yet hy pocritical dispo- 
sition is taken from the letter written at Austerlitz the day after the great 
battle, giving a description of it, to his brother Joseph. hese words 
occur :—* A whole column of the enemy threw iteelf into a lake, and the 
greater part of them were drowned. 1 fancy that I still hear the cries of 
those wretches, whom it was wmpossible to suve.” ‘Ihe italics are the trans- 
lator’s own; and he appends to them a note, in which hesays:—* The 
inference which Napoleon intended Joseph to draw is, that he would have 
saved them if he had been able. But, in fact, they were drowned inten- 
tionally, and by his orders.” He adds Thiers’ account, and that of an 
anonymous informant who was “ not an eye-witness himself, but had care- 
fully collected his version from the descriptions of eye- witnesses.” 

Now “ the inference” which. in his turn, the translator wants us to draw 
is, that there is an inconsistency bet ween the supposition that Napoleon would 
have saved those wretches, had he been able, and the fact that he himself 
ordered their destruction. We shall not waste time in exposing the 
futility of this assumed inconsistency on a battle field; for we believe 
that not one reader out of ten thousand is such a blockhead as not to see 
the complete compatibility between a General’s measures for cutting off 
as much as he can of the hostile army, and bis regret at the suffcrings of 
those whom he sees perixhing be‘ore him. The two facts are periectly re- 
concilable, and it is simply childish to assume that they are necessarily 
repugnant to each other. 

We should be betrayed into extreme prolixity if we undertook to cite 
specimens from this collection of Napoleon's unexampled capacity ; for 
the instances touch upon departments so various, and circumstances re- 
quiring such detailed explanation, that hardly one letter could be passed 
over, were we to present a sufficient exhibition of the writer's mental 
powers. We, therefore, think it better to renounce the attempt. We do 
renounce it, and disclaim it. Ata distance he saw more clearly than those 
on the spot; nay, he foresaw more clearly than they saw. Occupied upon 
other subj-cts—and these numbe,leses—with the cares of empire and the 
anxieties of immense catastrophes in his head—far away, and surrounded 
by all the whirl aod uproar of the greatest of modern enterprises - he 
calmly entered into the minutest details of military and of civil Duriness, 
detevted every error, penetrated every motive, and provided, had he been 
obediently served, for every contingency. It isa mgh tribute t» Lord 
Wellington’s strategy that Napoleon described it beforehand to his Marshals. 
He warned them what would happen—predicting, for instance, th- battle 
of Talavera aud its resulte—if they neglected his injuncuons. Ihey ne- 
glected them, and the prediction cume true to the letter. So with Sala- 
manca. Marshal Marmont’s evasive account could not blind him, ‘though 
he read it in Russia, on the eve of the tremendous et. ile on the field 
Borvuaino. 

We turn from all these strange illustrations of his serene and capacious 
inteil+ct. tempting though the topic is—to cite some parts of a singular 
letter which will serve for a new picture of the old and eternal precarious- 
nexs which is the doom, tne personal doom, ot every fureiga master (or 
organ ot a foreign system) in a conquered country. On the 3ist of May, 

1806, Napoleon, then at St. Cioud, writes to Josepb, then King of 
Naples :— 

Do not organise your guard so as to be under the control of a single com- 
mander; nothing can be more dangerous, You piece too much confidence in 
the Neapolitans, I say this especiaily with respect to your kichen and the 
guards of your person: lest you should be pvisoued or assassinated, [ make a 
point that you keep your French ceoks, that you have your tabie a:ieuded to 
by your own servants, and that your huusehuid be so arranged that you 
always be yuarded by Frenchmen. You have not been sufficienuy acquainted 
with my private life to knuw how much, even ia France,I have always kept 
mysel: under the guard of my most trusty and vldest soldiers. Take care 
tha: your valets-de-chambre, your cooks, the guards who sleep in your apart- 
ments, and those who come during the night to awaken yeu with despatuhes, 
are Frenchmen, 

No one should enter your room during the night, except your Aide-de-Camp ; 
you should sleep in the chamber that precedes your bed-room. Yvur door 
shouid be fastened inside, and you ought not to open it even to your Aide-de- 
Camp till you have recognised his voice; he himseif should not knock at your 
dvor till he has jocked that of the room which he is in, to make sure of being 
alone, and of being foilowed by no one. These precauti.ns ae imporiaut; 
they give po trouble, and the result is that they inspire eonfidenes, besides that 
they way really save your life. 

He adds that such habits should be established immediately, and for a 
continuance, so as not to be obliged to have recourse to them on some 
emergency, which would burt the feelings of those around the King. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown! 





Tue Lire anp TrAvets or Hexopotus in THE Firtu CenTuRY 
BEFORE Cunist: An Imaginary Bivgraph,, founded on Fact. by J. T. 
WHEELER, F.K.G.S., &e., &e. 

Ts it founded ou fact? Does even the author think so* We should have 
some trouble, and occupy very considerable space,if we answered these two 
questions fully enough to convey te the reader all that they susgest to us; 
or fully enough to treat the subject which they involve in a manp-r which 
its high interest to scholars would intrinsically justity. But it is only 
now and then that a newspaper whose space is so pressed upon as ours 
can devote the adequate amount of it, and of the equally pressed-upon 
time which that space proportionately exacts, to the adequate eluciia- 
tion of the more retired departments of criticiyum and of learn- 
ing. We must, accordingly, content ourselves with sketching ia the merest 
outline what we believe to be the just answers to the queries we have 
thrown out; after which we will trace rapidly the contents of the learned 
professor's fiction-attired treative and fact-conjecturing history. Ie the 
mean time we believe that the two names we have just affixed to his pro- 
duction describe vividly and with tolerable fairness its geveral nature. 

Che first question, then, viz., Js this “ imaginary biography" founded on 
fact, may, we think, be settled thus: it is founded on some facts, and the 
rest of the materials on which it rests may be facts also; but the pro- 
portion of those components of the narrative of which we can say no 
more than that they may be facts is large, compared to the parts which 
we know to be such. As tothe second question, whetner the author really 
believes his own work to be so successful that it deserves this description of 
being founded on fact, we expect that his caudour would allow that the 
Clascification we have just made—the distinction, we mean, into two very 
diffe reat rpecies of materials is sound, and that he would, at most, object 
only to the words by which we have desiguated the seound. He, prubavly 
with us, if he had to answer more y and more at large than tt is 
the compendious custom of titlepages to do, would tell us that his work 
is founded partly on tact-, and when he came to ray partly on what else,— 
would differ from us merely “in stating the remainder to consist, not of 
what may be facts, but of what must be such There is a striking difference, 
however, bet. cen those things which we eall facts, without more aco ; and 
even that well-known class of things of which we say that they must be 
facts. ‘he firet are objects of positive knowledge; the secoud, at the 
utmost, of sproulative GouVietion ; we practeally see tbe firet to be facts 
we dv no more than theoreticaily believe the same of the second. 

But if a book be towuded Gu sume sects (we mnay be told), that is enough 
the book may thio surely be desuribed us “* founded on fact.’ This depends, 
we bold, on the pretensions of the book iteelf. If it be a professed histori- 
cal romanee, like Sir W alter’s “ Kenilworth,” or Sir Kdward's “ Last of the 
Barons,” then most certainly such a work, while it redeems its claim to a 
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basis of reality by possessing even but one certain fact, may, without lite- 
rary dishonesty or critical blame, build up as large a superstructure of fic- 
tion as its author pleases. The reader is not invited, by euch a work, to 
believe an: thing at all; he is not invited to believe on that authority even 
he facta themselves which are blended into its fictitious narrative ; that is, 
t is not on the authority of this book he is a-ked to accept them as his- 
torical. He is expected to have other means of recognixing their character ; 
and whether he can di-tinguish them, or cannot, from the mass of imagi- 
nary matter, the author does not care, and need not care— except in so 
far as it may diminish the interest which 1.e had expected that the reader 
in question would otherwise have felt in bis production. In brief, if a 
book be so written as to be seen to bea fiction the author is responsible 
for none of its facts; but if it be written as a picture of actual 
instead of as a picture of merely natural incidents and scenes, then 
the author is accountable for its tictions. The same evident law of literary 
jurisprudence applies to the question of probability; and this is one of 
the ieast-understood points in the whole range of criticism. Forexample, 
to relate incidents in a probable manner is an immense artistic merit in 
writing; but,in narrating what never occurred, this merit may be dis- 
played to exactly and precisely the same degree of perfection, and no 
more, as in telling the story of some real events. Nay, it is often more 
difficult to make what has happened not seem incredible (as is frequently 
exemplitied in cases ot legal trial) than to recount what is acknowledged 
to be purely fictitious, ia so natural an order, and so excellent a style, 
that everybody at once feels that such incidents might easily occur any 
day. Still more true is it that one writer can tell the fictitious more 
probably than another can tell the real. Now, it is one thing to seek 
to cultivate our taste and our mind by telling us stories probably, and 
another thing to seek to teach us some positive reading of a given epoch 
by the same process. If the object of Professor Wheeler be to inculcate 
certain actual views, certain positive conclusions about real historical 
characters, he becomes forthwith responsible for everything merely con- 
jJectural to which, in the courre of his work, he may have given a promi- 
nence equal to that accorded by him to the ascertained and the attested. 

In short, a book like this to deserve the highest praise +hould not be 
given to us as a book which will enlarge our special information, but 
rather our general powers; and this could have been done by a fictitious 
biography of any imaginary contemporary of Herodotus quite as well as 





by this imaginary biography of the real Herodotus himself; and with | 


the importaut additional advantage, too, of avoiding the dangr of 
erroneous, the certainty of gratuitous, conclusions respecting true, 
though long-gone, characters and scenes. if these, we repeat, be 
probable, the proper conclu-ion for the reader is, not that he knows one 
jot mure about them as actual special obj-ct~, but something more about 
human nature in general, and about the pervading guire which it wore 
during Pagan antiquity; not that his particular information is reliably 
increased, but that his taste, judgment, faculty of appreciation. and mental 
endowmrnts are in the aggregate improved. Ali the labour-, in fact, 
which belong to this department of literature—and we fearlessly call it 
the imayiuative department - essentially the imayinative—do not teach in 
a direct manner; but they elevate. This is their proper mi-sion—this 
their true end; and it is a great, a noble mission, equal to any scholastic 
services; superior to these when only and purely scholastic, pertaiving 
more to real education, and lew to techuicul instruction—more to the 
amelioration and enlargement of the intelligence than to the pedantry of 
arbitrary, though doubtless respectable. studies, For this reason (and it 
would have doubi less seemed a paradox, had we not thus fully explained 
our meauing, and proved, we hope, the strict reasonableness of our views) — 
for this reason, we say, we consider the most learned features of Professor 
Wheeler's book the very worst, and its least professor-like the best. 

But this half censorious remark applies far less, if we may 80 expreds 
Ourselves, to the author than to his work, He has committed, we honestly 
believe, a capital literary sin, avd made a great artistic mistake; and the 
penalty which, we think, they will incur is this—that his production 
wiil not live. Not so the writer. 
duction has served to put its author’s ability and attainments in brilliant 
light ; he shows his powers, and good judges teel that, be they wasted or 
misapplied, in this instance, to whatever extent. there they are; he in- 
dubitably possesses them; and he thenceforth is a remarkable man. Nor 


struments. It is mind which gives to them their character and charm. The 
physiology of the brain and nervous system, by developing the science of mind, 
and general physiology, by unfolding the structure and functions of the other 
portions of the body, will enable the artist to understand the relations between 
particular mental endowments and particular corporeal firms, expressions, 
and qualities; and this knowledge should furnish one element towards cou- 
structing @ philosophy of art. 


Mr. Combe informs us in a subsequent chapter that the great masters, 
by their knowledge of general physiology. have produced almost irreproach- 
able figures, in so far as the body and limbs are concerned; but that, 
owing to ignorance of phrenology, the heads are in many cases entirely 
incorrect. Connoisseurs of art are often known to object to particular 
expressions, without being able to state their reasons Thi+ ivcapacity. 
in nine cases out of ten, results from ignorance of the laws of phrenology, 
We believe there are few who would be disposed to question the main 
facts upon whch that science is founded. It will readily be allowed, for 
instanoe, that a large intellect requires a large forehead: a head, on the 
other hand, of which the back poriion is unusually developed, will be found 
to belong to a mean, cruel, unprincipled nature. Lf, therefore, an artist 
represents a philosopher with a receding furehead, shall we not conclude 
that he failed in the most important feature of his work. from ignorance 
of the structure of the brain—or, in other words, from ignorance of phreno- 
logy ? Sut the great masters never went to such an extreme as that. 
Their natural instinct—or, more properly speaking, their natural inspira- 
tion—although insufficient to ensure them perfect success, prevented them 
from falling into gross error. Speaking of Rapbael’s “ Tranefiguratioa ” 
—which has been called the finest picture in the worid—the philosophical 
critic observes :— 


The first impression which it made on me was far inferior to that which its 
reputation had, led me to expect; but I distrusted my own judgment and 
sought for instruction from artists. I was told that the composition—the 
balancing and arranging of the group of figures (so as to combine umty, 
variety and harmony) is perfect; that the drawing of each individual figure is 
perfect; that the expression of each in relation to his position attitude, and 
character, is extremely fine, and that the lights and shadows are with 
extraordinary success. Some ofthese opinious are disputed ; but, allowing them 
all to be sound, still the impression on my mind remains that this is not the 
greatest picture in the world. I can now explain the cause of this hesitation in 
recognising its supreme excellence. The spectators in the picture, 
and the most prominent of the disviples, are to a certain degree 
in a state of nervous flutter; their looks, attitudes, and gestures are those of 
feeble or at least commonplace minds excited and agitated by an event which 
upsets their mental equilibrium. The excitement is delicately and gracefully 
represented ; but it is a very prominent feature and is different from that calm, 
powerful, deep expression of perplexity and wonder which is exhibited by 
great minds. 


The reader, although he may be unfamiliar with the picture referred to’ 
cannot but be struck by these remarks. Raphael was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the anatomy of the buman head to be iniallibie in his 
representations of it. the illustrious personages who in the spirit sat to 
him during the production of the “ Transfiguration” have nut received 
justice at his hands. The di-ciples of Curist were pot narrow minded, or 
weak, or cowardly, as represented by the painter; but brave and strong, 
and full of grandeur, both of heart and intellect. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that mo censure throughout these obse: vations is intended to be 
Pitached to the glorious memory of Rapheel. The thing Mr. Combe insists 


| on is, that no figure-painter or eculptor can attain perfection in his art 


Many an erroneously-conceived pro- | 


are his acquirements th~ only merit evinced by the “ imaginary biography | 


of Herodotus; extraordinary and indefatigable energy, and the grand 
power of laboriousness, are also conspicuous, 
We have said enough to guard our meaning respecting the failure of this 


| verse of the attributes manifested 


narrative exercitation in what its very nature necessarily aspires to effect— | 


to guard, we say, our meaning from misconstruction ; and therefore we 
may now add safely, we may now say with impunity, under certain reser- 
vations, that the book will prove even useful to many; but those who 
will thus profit by it are not the class whom, according to its intrinsic 
pretensions and by right, it ought chiefly to benefit. It is not a 
teaching-book, in the usual sense of the term. [hose who would 


gain by it must be above their subject, not below it, or bar ly 
on a level with it. To these last, we fear, it can achieve 
no end but to spoil Herodotus, to discharm the Father of 


History, as it were, and to uvhallow the first haunted ground of 
Grecian lore. But those whose appreciations are already «ure and 
strong may go with this lanthora through the twilight pisces of 
successful and unsuccessful conjecture, witnout losing in the vul- 
g*rity of 4 familiar ransacking their faith in the mellowed beauty which 
Genius has won from Time. 
lustre of its simple but clear and steady cuttings, and all the rubbish 
Originally rejected by the fashioner, and still more worn off by the friction 
Of ages—but here revived—will only make them the better estimate the 
great spoilt child of the Nine Muses, when civilised society was young. 

But still, by all that is vemerabie, the whole thing is buta learned dese- 
cration. “ Arrival of an Athenian War Galley and Samian Merchantman 
at thorium, BC 427.” 
the Sumian Sxirrer.” Now, we know not whether Professor Wheeler 
will underst.od us when we say that there isa real, bond fide anachronism 
in his very language here ; and there is more: there 1s the degradation of 
@ statue inte & mummy, and an improvised mummy, suited as a toy to 
those only who delight in the slang of Dutch or other modern social con- 
ditions. We do not, by such expedients, bring the young mind to the 
antique likeness where it stands, placid and noble; but we take this like- 
hes» roughly from its pedestal, wrap it up in the rags of the vernacular, 
and tors it ax a doll for the giddy. 

We hid more to say ; but it scarcely needs We are understood. 
Herodotus, we are couvineed, would smile if he could see this redintegra- 
tion of his aaient lie, while fully acknowledging the abilities, acquire- 
ments, and industry of Professor Wheeler. 





PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
Compe. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


In this age—when Continental travellers publish accounts of their “ Two 
weeks’ residence in Constantinople,” or their “ Day at Athens,” and 
imagine that people take a passionate interest in their dinner hour, their 
promenades, and o her extraordinary events of a similar nature which 
they take the pains to reoord—in this age, when bilious young gentlemen, 
fanoying themselves Byrons or Shelleys write melancholy verses tur: e 
affliction of mankind; in this age, in fine, when the press pours to th 
daily so vast a literary sewage that the popular mind threatens to be 
swamped with books—it is the duty of the critic to distinguish the true 
and necessary work, and to lay it at the feet of the public. Such a one is 
the work before us. 

Of ali that galaxy of names which are the glory of England few are 
more honoured than that of George Combe. He is one of those men 
who during their lifetime have been admitted into the temple of the 
Immortals; his coutemporaries have placed him side by side with Plato, 
Montaigne, bacon, and the other philosophers of whom the world is proud, 
Let us congratulate our English painters and sculptors on their good for- 
tene in having « philosopher to criticise those productions of ancient times 
which serve them asmod-ls. If the faults of tae great masters are allo wed 
to pass unnoticed, the artiste of the present day fall into error and excuse 
themselves by some celebrated example. It is clear, therefure, that any 
ove who carefully and conscientiously points out such errors confers a 
lasting obligation on the noble profession of art and on all persons who 
take d light in art. The object of the work is to show that a knowledge of 
phrenology is neces*ary to the sculptor and painter in their representations 
of that most beautiful of material combinations—the human form. The 
course of reasoning by which the author arrives at, and leads the reader 
to, this conclusion is interesting both as a specimen of logic and as an in- 
troduction to the subject :— 


The human mind aad body are the highest objects with which the painter and 


By Grorce 


sculptor have to deal; and while the faculties of the one and the organs of the 
other are wot scieutificaily known, correct representation of their combined effect 
must be extremeiy diutheuit. While, for example, the reiations between 
endowment and corporeal form and expression are not ascertained, 


the rules of art, and the prinviples of judgng of art, must to @ cor- 
respond ng extent remain empirical. The brain and nervous system are 


the orgaus by which mind is maa.iested in this life; and, in so fur as art is 
concerned, the other portions ef the human frame are merely its executive in- 


This brings ue to “ Herodotus s Entertainment of 


| author’s own words, 


without a knowledge of phrenology. He stipulates that the anatomy of 
the head may receive an equal share of attention with the anatomy of the 
body. We cannot refrain from indulging in another extract. In this 
instance the works criticised are statues, and on that account are even 
more eprcially liable to phrenological criticism :— 


In Rome I saw a lovely group of statuary, representing Hero embracin& 
Leander, just as he had emerged from the Heilespout. Her figure and atti- 
tude were admirable, and expressed beauty and attachment in the highest de- 
gree; but her head, the back of which was turned to the spectator, showed an 
enormous development of Philoprogenitiveness, combined with very large 
Destructiveness,—qualities which had vo direct connection with the action ; 
deficient Adhesiveness,—the very quality which al) her actions expressed 
strongly; and also deficient Cautionsness, Cunscientiousness, and Firmness, 
indicaung an inconsiderate, unfaithful, aud unsteady characcer,—the very re- 
in her conduct. The spectator 
who does not understand the significance of the forms and sizes of particu.ar 
parts of the head may ‘eel imperfections where these aberrations from nature 
occur, although he may not be abie to discover the causes of them; while the 
want of harmony will be painfully perceived, as well as intuitively felt, by 
all who understand the ng of theforms. To them these errors in art 
appear like drawing Venus with a squint or Adonis with a twisted nose. 


Such area few epecimens of the philosophical with which Mr 
Combe treats the task which he has undertaken. We only regret that we 
have not space to quote still more largely, for no amount of praise that 
we could bestow would affect the reader half +o aureeably as the 


The whole work bears the trace of earnest 








| thought, and reveals an intellect acoustomed to grapple with the 


they know the diamond io the endaring | 
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highest class of abstract truthe: the sixth chapter in particular com- 
mands our admiration. We venture te state that it is one of the finest 
discourses on painting and sculpture which the age has produced. Beau- 
tiful, and true, like Polonius’ advice to Laertes, it carries con- 
viction with it, and will probably one day form the basis of a phi- 
losophy of art. The whole of Mr. Combe’s works, and this 1s no ex- 
c ption, are like those of every true genius, clear, concise, and emphatic. 
He never writes for the sake of writing,or deals in oracular muddle ; but wields 
his pen for wire and lofty purposes. Witness, for instance, his treatise 
on the “ Conetitution of Man ”—a work in which all the eeming contra- 
dictions between natural and revealed religion are swept away like morn- 
ing mist, leaving the eternal heaven of truth clear and unsullied. But it 
is not only as a propounder of abstract truth that he will be received by 
posterity. He has had another and more special mission, that of rescuing 
a young ecience from the grasp of Bigotry and Ignorance—monsters which 
in all ages of the world have stood in the paths of heroes aud great men 

That mixsion accomplished, he can now sit quietly in the light of his 
laurels, and, like Socrates of old, instruct his disciples in the great prin 

ciples of moral and intellectual philoeophy. Two mighty agencies are 
ever at work among men—not inimical, as the narrow. minded + uppose, 
but friendly and co-operating, and as necessary to the perfict organisation 
as the right and left hand Uhese sgencies are Keligion and Philosophy. 
It has fallen to the lot of George Combe to be an exponent of the latter ; 
and, while his brother preachers are propounding texts from the revealed 
Bible, he is delivering sermons from that other book—Creation ; so that 
these two works of God—Nature and Holy Writ—by mutually explaining 
and supporting each other, testify to their mutual origin in the Divine. 
and confound those foolish who endeavour to prove them 
antagonistic. 





Tue Britisn Consun’s MANvAL. By E. W. A. Tuson, or the Inner 
Temple. Longman and Co. 


Mr. Tuson’s book, practical guide for consula, merchanta, shipowners, 
and captains, in their commercial transactions, is well timed. It is les an 
historical account of the office of Consul—though the author kivdly in- 
forms us of the origin of the pame—than a complete digest of the laws 
and treaties which regulate the duties of our C-meuls, and of the inter- 
national laws and usages which govern their conduct in all countries, It 
is a useful book of reterence for those officers, and such as have business 
with them; but it is a dry law compilation which the public generally 
will not care to read, and of which ship-capta ns will from its very extent 
and completeness readily defer the perusal, Thi«, however, is leas the 
author's fault than the fault of the Government and Legislature, which 
have failed to simplify aud reform the regulations aud instructious that 
relate to consular duties 

Our Consuls, sharing in the discredit of our diplomacy, of which they are 
& subordinate psrt, are not at present honoured with much public favour. 
To make them generally acceptable, or even geverally tolerated, something 
should be done to restrict and detine their duties ond let the public know 
what it has to expect from a class which is intrusted with affairs, judicial, 
diplomatic, international, and mercantile. They come much more in coa- 
tact with their ovuntey men in foreign couatries than Ambassadors or Miots- 
ters do, and very little geverally is the approbation they receive. lu the 
Turkish dominions especially our Consuls are ve ted with great power by 
treaties, and few require to be told that this power has been frequently 
abu+ed, and much odium cast on the English name and authority. A hort 
tiwe only has elapsed since the notorivus affair of Don Pacifico, a Cousul, 
eudangered the existence of a Ministry, and involved the cvuntry 
in ao unseemly contest with the Government of Greeoe. Oar Consuls ia 
the Kast will hereafter be multiphed, and will be so many additiooal 
points of contact between our own and other Governments. It will be 
recullected that our war with China Oryinated from the first eppoit- 
ment of a Trade Superintendent, or Consul, when the Kast lodia Com- 
y was done away with. Our Consule—far more Wan 
the United States have been instrumental, by their 





bungling, in provoking the ill feeling, n° ¥*% wholly allayed by our 


apologies. from a fruitless atte“! recruit our armies 
~~ States. A short time avo t vase it Rio Janeiro tried 
to compel the captain of a ship bound nome from Australia, laden with 
gold and passengers, which had put into that port somewhat leaky, to 
discharge her whole cargo Oa that the Consul would have odtained large 
fees; but the captain refused, in accordavce with the wishes of his passen- 
, and condacted his ship in safety to Euogland. The Consul put ina 
claim for the fees he would have been entitled to had the ship been 
unloaded, and caused great vexation and loss to the parties concerned. 
Consuls are, in truth, intrasted wits great powers of annoyance as well as 
protection, and as the-e powers a °e greatest in those eemi-barbarous countries 
with which ordinary diplomatic relations are not maintained, Con-uls may 
do a great deal of national mischief. Between the people of intertrading 
nations there are usually only relations of mutual kindness and mutual 
service, as between the Americans and the Evxglich, while between 
their rexpective Gevernments there may be only relations of hereditary 
ill will, spite, jealousy, mistrust, and defiance. luus the officers 
who are clothed with diplomatic functions, while their chief bu-ines» is to 
protect trade, may become conductors of all the angry avd host le feelings 
of their employers. They represent the dignity of the Government and 
the nation, of which, in their own persons, they often exaggerate the im- 
portance ; and, numerous as they now are, they require to be as closely 
watched as the members of our higher diplomacy. Weshoui therefore 
be ulad to see their powers restricted and detined, and always confided to 
men distinguished by their acquirements, moderation, and courag ; 
We have no doubt that the prevent work will have its effect in 
tending to this desirable result. That euch a work was needed adm - of 
no controversy. Tbe only fear is that, from ite very compactness, it ay 
be deemed uninteresting, and laid upon the shelf among those bouks of 
ref rence which no one reads, Ine Messrs. Longman have spared no 
pains in having it duiy announced, and brought befure the public ; and, 
should it faii tv obtain a reputation, it will not be the fault of the pub- 
lishers, or the author. 





Tue British Emprre—HisToricAL, BioGRAPHICAL, and GEo- 
GRAPHICAL By Numerous Coutributors. Wich lutreductory Disser- 
tation by Professor Creasy. London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 

There is an astonishing amount of useful aod usable information in this 

well-arranged and extensive compilation, which fit it alike for the 

counting-house or the parlour table,as a 000k of copious and read, re- 
ference; the first part exhibiting a lucid and accurate synop-is of our 
national history from the earliest times, with a judicious aud int Iligent 
preface by Professor Creasy, in which an able précis of the whole vast 
subject will be found. Part second comprises a series of biographical 
sketches of the principal names in British biography, in which a rapid 
bird’s-eye view is presented of the main facts aud most promiment poiuts 
in each life, clearly and carefully written, and “ without o’ertiowing full” 
enough for genera( ure and reference. The third part of this really ex- 
cellent work is @ Jumipous and copious geographical outline of the British 

empire, presenting at a glance a briet but distinct statement of every im- 

portant city, town, or village in Great Britain, and its vast dependencies, 

Chis is a most useful section of the work, as in the perrpicuous, though 

necessarily brief, accoun’s of each a vast deal of valuable information will 

be found—statistical, historical, and physical—and will be admirably 
adapted for the wants of the countivg-house. 

Ihe volume is enriched with several hundred excellent woodcuts, which 
most agreeably diversity and enrich its pages, and is truly a miracle of 
concentrated information and knowledge. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. S., Leicester.—General Prince Napoleon Joseph Charles Panl is the only son 
of the ex-King of Westphalis, Jerome Napoleon, brother of Napoleov I, and 
now # Ma shai of France. John Bernadotte, late King of Sweden, married 
Evgenia Clary, the younger sister of the wife of Juseyh Bonaparte, King of 
Spain. This Eugenia Clary, now 74 years of age, is the Queen Dowager of 
Sweaen. Her and Bernadutte’s son, Oscar, present King of Sweden, is mar- 
ried to Jos: phine, daughter ef the famous Prince Eugene Beauharnais, the 
brother ot Queen Horteuee, who was mother of Napoleou IIT. 

J. B., Chelsea.—Charles I. balf-pound piece, 1642, susuck at Oxford. 

SOUTHWELL, Y.L.8.—We imagine your coin w be nothing more than a brass 
jevon of Nuremburg. 

KILKEsNY.—1. Copper coin of Gustavus Adolphusof Sweden, of the value o 
lover. 2. Copp-r coin of the Great Mogul, Shah Allum, 3. Cuin of the late 
Sultan. 4 and 5. Cvins of the preseut Sultan. 

EpinsurGH, G-MMa.—1. Coin ot Zurich. 2. Coin of Carlo Ruzzini, Doge or 
Venive. 3 Com of Bavaria. 

A-“UBSCRIBER, Warringion.— We cannot undertake to inquire into the subject of 
your compiein', which may, possibly, arise from an ove: sight. 

H.G P.—A. is not r sponsible tor the acts of bis late servant 

CLINTON —The address of the Churcn Missionary Society is Salisbury-square, 
Ficet-street. 

Tom Poucs, Leeds.—See the New Quarterly Review. 

A CORRESPONDENT.—The heating appa:a'us at Farnborough Church, described 
in the ILLUSiRaTED LONDON NEWs ot April 5, was manufactured at the 
iron t-unary of Mr Wood, Kuutsford, iu Cheshire. 

A SCIOLIST, who professes to kuow so much chemistry as to theorise upon 

Combustion, might have thought that Mr Ansell would guard sgrinst naphtha 

by taking a piece of clean and dry potassium ; aud he might also have seen 

that Mr. Ansell had answered his former letter supposing hm w be unlearned 
in the mode of m:king chemical exp riments; and had, therefore, told him 
the easirsi mode of provi g an undoubted fact (douvted by professors of 
chemistry). Let him try the following experiment: — Dry a pieve vt potass'um 
and pare off its surfave (to ensure separaiivu of naphtha), aud place we ciean 
and bright metal into an ordinary bulb-tube; let the buib-tube be previously 
fitted with a two-way tube provided with stopcocks of glass, through one of 
which oxygen can pass, aud through the second carbmicacid A | bein 
arranged, start as follows:—Fuse the potassium by a spirit-lamp, when fu 
admi oxygen to bure off any naphtha which may chauce to be there, aud while 
the potassium is iu full combustion shut off the oxygen and admit (he carbonic 
acid, The potassium will contmue its combustion, avd he will fiad carbm 
mixed with the resul'ing carbouate of potarsium ; aud ir is hoped his know- 
ledge of chemistry will direc him how to fiud an® prove it. 

N.—The arms of the East India Compauy, as e-tablishe! by Act of Parlia- 

ment in 1698, are as follow:—Az acro-s gu.,iu the dexter chief quarter an 

escutcheon of the arms of France and England quarterly, the smeld orna- 
mented and regally crowned, or. Crest: A lion rampant guardant or, sup- 
porting between his fore-feet a regal crown ppr. Supporters: Two jions ram- 
pant guardant or, each supporting a bauner erect or, charged with 4 cross gu. 

Motto: * Auspicio regis et Seuatus Angle.” Prior to 1695 the Eas India 

Company bore other arms, which had a sphere for a crest, two sea-lions for 

supporters, and the motto “ De» duceute, uil nocet.” 

REecTOR.—The party mentioned is a Kuight Graud Cross (Civil) of the Bath, a 
Knigot Commander of the Hanoverian Gueiphic Order, a Kuigut of St. Lous, 
aad a Knight Grand Cross of the Redeemer (a Grevian order), 


onl 


NEW UNIFORM OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


SEVERAL modifications and improvements have of late been made in the 
costume of the Coldst:eam Guards, which, by the aid of the annexed En- 
graving, we shail beable to render our readers acquainted with. The Night 
Sentry has been made almost luxuriously comfortable, even in the most 
severe weather, by the new great-coat which has been recently given him. 
The old great-coat had a cape scarcely covering the shoulde:s, whilst the 
Rew One, witha cape extendiug to the waist, aod without riceves, is in- 
tended to be worn over the beits and the old great-cuat, and afforus a de- 
gree of warmth highly desirable upou cold bitter nights in an exposed 
tituation. ihe Drill Sergeant s collar—as,inderd, bave airo those of the en- 
tire corps—has been conrideravly reduced in depth,and the guild facings and 
star have been decreased ia proportioe. Shoulder-straps of biue cloth, 
edged with gold, have been eubdstitated for his large bux epaulets ; and 
the breast of the coat is made to turn down at the option of 
the wearer, showing its blue facings, The Colour Sergeant has 
now a plain blue cloth collar, decorates with a star, but no gold iace. The 
Drom Mojor s mas-ive epauk ts have been exchanged for wings ot gold lace 
with vuilhou fringe, and the faciogs on the breast have been wid ned at 
the top and sloped more pointedly towards the waist, the Drum Major 
is represented in our Engraving with the exceedingly -handsome cilver- 
mounted biackthorn stick, stx feet high, “ presented by Captwin Charles 

Barrack 


Baring to the D. ume of the Coldstream Guards, 1855,” the 

Guard have had Ubeir convenience cunsulied Oy the substitution of the new 
un-tiffened blue forage c.p with white baod for the hard unbending cap 
they used to wear. [Phe Drwmmer’s new collar, oprning ia front and narrower, 
must make him fee] mere at ease; aud wings of blue cloth and of vlue and 
white fringe have replaced his oidepaulets. The Major's uvitorm has also 
undergone a change: a star aud crown deourate his pew collar, and his 
epaulets have been condemned ; a plain gold cord on the leit shouider to 
keep the sa-h on betog the ‘arthest attempt to replace them. His sword, 
formerly with leathern pow with steel scabba d, is slung #0 as to ve 
avati.ble either on foot or horseback. it will be advisable to notice here 
alsv the change which has been made in the manner of wearing the belt 
aud trash. The sach ix now worn over the left shoulder iostead of round 
the waist; ond @ waistbelt has brea substituted for the sidebelt, which was 
formerly worn over the sight shoulder, tiansferring the weight to 
carried from the chest to the hips. tins 
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MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN NOLAN. 


LEWIS EDWARP NOLAN, 
Captain in the 15th or King's Hussars, 
AntA.D.C to Major-General Airey, 
Quartermaster- General to the Forces 
In the Crimea. 


He Fell at the Head 


The Light Cavalry Brigade 
In the barge at Balaclava, 
On the 25th October, 1854, 
Aged 3%. 


GENERAL SIR GeorcE BERKELEY, K.C.B., 
On whose Staff he Served in India, 
GENERAL AIREY, 

His Brother Officers and Friends, 
Have Erect d this Tablet 
Asa slight Tribute of their Esteem 
And Affectionate Reg-rd 
For the Memory of One 
Of the Mo-t Gallant. Intelligent, 
And En rgetic Officers 
In Her Majesty's Service. 








THe ab ve memorial has lat-ly beem erected at Mawstone, to the 
memory of the brave Captain Nolan, who fell at Balaclava. 








MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF CAPT BUTLER, 
THE GALLANT DEFENDER OF SILISTRIA, AND HIS TWO BROTHERS. 


Tas mural monument has been erected in the parish church of !homas- 
t wn county Kilkevay, to the memory of Cap’ain James Armar butler, the 
gallant defender of Silistria, of whom some months ago we gave a Portrait 
in this journal; of Captain Henry Thomas Butier, of the 55th Foot, who 
fe | whil-t gallantly fighting at the Battle of Inkerman ; and of Captsin 
George Butler, of the 86th Foot, who died of fever in Bombay in December, 
1854 these gallant brothers, the sons of Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Henry Edward Butler, and grandsons of Henry Thomas, Earl of Carrick, 
all died within a period of six months whilst gloriously fighting in the 
caus+ of their country. 
y, The monumert consists of a groundwork of black marble, containing 
a scroll in white marble, bearing the inscription above. 

The scroll is surmounted by a variety of military emblems, as will be 
seen by the Illustration; above this are the family arms; and, strange to 
say, the shield bears no other emblem than the crescent, under which 


Sacred to the Memory of 
HENRY THOM*8, CHARLES GEORGE, 
and JAMES AKMAR, 
eloved and Lamented Sons of Lik ut.-General the 
Hon. Henry Ev ward Butler and Grand+ons of 
Henry | homas. 2nd Ear! ot Carrick. 
HFNRY THOMAS BUTLFR, 
Captain in the Site Kegiment, 
And Deputy -Assietant Adjut»nt- General, 
Served in the ( ampaign in China, 
nd was killed at the Battleof 1) Kerman. the 5th Nov., 
1854, whilst gallantly and nobly performing 
his duty. aged (2 years 
CHARLFS GEORGE BUTLER, 
Captain in the 86th Regiment, 
Died of fewer. at Rombay. the '7th December, 1854, 
Aged 3) yrare. He served in Srinae. 
JAMES ARMAR BUTLER, 
Captain in the Ceylon | ifle Regiment, 
Served iv Caffreland, and cied the 2iet . une, 1854, at 
Sili- tria, om the Danube. aged 27 years, 
Of wounds he receive whilst aising tow Turks 
In their Memorabe and succrss‘ul defence of that 
Fortrers By his prov'ence. courage, skill, ability, 
and intrep d daring, thir young Vo'unteer. 
Assived by his galla:t friend and brother officer, 
Infused into the garrison that +pirit«fher ic resi: tance 
Which led to ite triumphent defence ; 
(The words of Field-Mar+ha! the Lord Raglan, 
And of Geveral Viee unt Hardinge). 
After having defeated the last «effort 
Made by a pum re u- a: d powerfal kuseian army 
He war mortal Lgreunded 
And was moovrnlully foll wed te the grave by the 
Brave men wh m he bed so often led to viciory 
“ They were lovely and pleasant in thei lives and in 
their death they wre pot diviced "—IT Sem. i. 2%. 
“ He calleth His own sheep by name and leadeth thm 
out "—J: bn 


3.4. 
* The righteous hath hope in His death.""— Prov. xiv. 13, 





MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN BUTLER, AND HIS TWO BROTUERS, AT 
THOMASTOWN. 


banner two of the sons died. Under the arms is a medal bearing the words 
“ China, Alia, Inkerman, Scinde, Caffreland, Silistria.” From this last 
emblem are ruspended four decorations —three being service medals of her 


Britannic Mojeety, and the fourth a decoration from the Sultan, being a 
reward conferred on the gallant defender of Silistria. On each 


side of 








these emblems are two colours ; on the ieft being figuratively displa: 
the three swords worn by the three brothers, d -_ 

This monument has been erected at the sole expense of the hon. 
and gallant father of the deceased; the designer being Mr. Gaffin, of 
Regent-street. I'he mention of the name of !homa-town revives many 
historic recollections, particularly in the minds of those who have read 
the lines of Swift Captain Matthew, the celebrated sword«man, and 
other celebrities According to a work cajled “ The Heroes of the Crimea,” 
published by Mr. Ryan, Ca;tain Butler, the hero of Silistria, was the 
first British officer who drew his swor ! in defence of Turkey. 





MONUMENT TO LIEUT. OUSELEY, RN., AT KIEL, 


THE present war has doubtless caused but too much mourning and an- 
guish to many heart-, and has rendered desolate too many homes. It has, 
ho«ever, not only produced feats of the mo-t brillia:.t courage, and called 
forth, in the highest degree, the rarer quality of heroic endurance, but has 
also elicited striking and touching examples of the kindly feelings engen- 
dered by the so'tenirg and humani-ing principles that influeoce modern 
warfare thus the ‘reatment of pri-oners and disabled enemies has 
generally been marked by kindness and care, and even the Jess civilised 
tribes who have taken part in the late campaigns have, in many instances, 
tempered the traditional ferocity of their practices in war, and emulated 
the humanity of western combatants Let us hopefully trust that ‘hese 
happy innovations on the barbarous war-code may be permanently 
adopted by many who have fought on either side during the 
last two years, But it is in the daily interchange of friendly 
offices among those of the same corps, or serving ov board the same ship 
that the kindly feelings of brotherhood among comrades are developed 
and ripened; while a thousand opportunities occur of knowing and testing 
the good qualities of comparions and messmates, and furming links of 
frieud-hip that are never perbaps so strong as when commenced in early 
youth and riveted by exposure to the dangers and difficu ties of naval and 
military life. A pleasing instance of the-e kindly feelings among com. 
rades ix afforded by the erection of the Monument, of which a drawing is 
ann+xed, by the mes-matex of Lieut. John R Ouseley,of H M.S Pem- 
broke, who died at Kiel iu October last, from the eff-ots of exp. sure during 
the bom ardmenat of Svea'org. Too ill to return to Eogland when his 
sbip was ordered to :he West Indies, this young officer was landed at 


Bellevue by his kicd and considerate commander, Captain Seymour, in the 
hope that quiet and the pure air of those picturesque and salubrious 
heights mi got resiore him to health. 








MONUMENT TO LIEU'ENANT OUSELEY, R.N., AT KIEL. 


Mr. Ouseley had served on board the Duke of Wellington during the 
previous operations in the Baltic in 1854. and was at the taking of Bomer- 
eund. The flagehip anchored in the harbour of Kiel on the return of the 
fleet to England in 1855; and then his former mesemates learned the 
death of their comrade; and, with feelings that do honour equally to 
themselves and the object of their regret, caused this monument to be 
placed over his grave. in testimony of their regard and esteem 

The monument, seven fe-t high, simple in form, is situated in the pretty 
cemetery of Kiel, on a greew slope appropriately close to the beach of the 
tideleas Baltic. Near it are the graves of some of our gallant allies, who 
thus, as in bu’ too many other instances, end on more distant shores, 
find a common resting place. There are inscriptions on both the front 
and beck of the t—one simply r ing the birth of Lirutenant 
Ous+ley at the Britich Legation at Rio de Janeiro. during the mirsion of 
his father, Sir W. Gore On-eley, to the Court of Brazil: and his death 
a’ Kiel. ut the early ageof twenty-one The other reonrds the erection of the 
monument by the officers who served witn him on board the flagship, 
as a mark of their esteem and respect. Two quotations from Holy Writ 
are added :—* I am the Resurrection and the Life,” and “ Blessed are the 
pure of heart, for they shal! see God.” 

Some cireamstan~cs incidenta!ly connected with the subject of these re- 
marks brivgs forcibly to mind the blessings conferred on mankind by 
modern science in cares of thie nature. Not only was Sir W. Gore Ouseley 
summoned to his son's bedside in time to sooth the last days of his 
existence. and te surround bim with those comforts and attentions which 
only a fond parent’s affection could so effectually bestow; but medical 
advice, and even prescriptions. were forwarded from the family physician 
in London, by means of the electric telegraph. It were idle to hope that 
marks of esteem and affection, such as that so gracefully and kindly 
offered by the officers of the Duke of Wellington, however gratifying to 
surviving friends, can succeed in healing the anguish of a parent’s heart at 
the loss of a beloved and, from all accounts, most deserving son; but 
such proofs of regard on the part of his comrades cannot but be deeply and 
gratefully felt by his family, while the good feeling thus evi: ced does 
honour to the profession to which they belong, and must command the 
respect and warm approval of all classes of their country men. 





Deap Letrers 1n Amertca.—The total number of uncalled-for 
(or * dead”) letters that have accumulated in the post. offices of the United 
State durivng the curren’ year is put down at five and « quarter mi li ns, of 
which 44 000 came from Cologne, 26,000 from Eug'ard. 7500 fom Canada, and 
4000 from “remen All these letrers had been duly advertised in the most 
widely-circulated American journals, ani yet their owners could not be found 


Tue Poutsn Leorow at Scutart.— As soon as the news of the 
conelnsion of peace became officially kno«n to Count Zamoyski, General Com- 
mandiog the Polish Division of Cossacse of the Sultan, the following ord r of 
the dxy «ns addres-ed by him to the troops:—* Scurari, April 2, 1856. Officers, 
Noe-commissi ned Offivers, and Soldiers, Pesce has been signed beiween the 
Allies and Russia. The world may justly greet with joy the termination of a 
war and of eacrifices which have proved unprofitable toit. Asfor us whose sed 
fate it is to see the reslisation of our hopes once more removed by this peace, 
there is one thing that can console ns—viz , the evidence of the fact established 
by these events, that it is impossible to vanquish Russia, or to establish firmly 
the security «f Earope, without our on-operation. It is clear thet the Polish 
nation must weigh powerfully in the balance of the future destinies of the world, 
although i's influence has not only been underrated, but almost repelled, by the 
Western Powers Russia, who appeared before to defy with scorn the most 
formidable armam-nts of the West, consented all of a sudden to undergo con- 
ditions of peace humiliating to ber pride as soon as she saw Western Kurope tarn 








THE GREAT CEMETERY AT WOKING. 


Common SENSE, when left to freedom of action, produces, in a greater or 
less degree, the same efficiency of results, It is this truth, acting in con- 
nection with one of the stron gest instinc.s of human nature, which led the 
varied succession of races, Occupying Kaogland at an early date, to select 
the sunny downs and open heaths of the southern counties for places 
of sepulchre; tnd it is this same sense, strengthened by the count- 
leas admitted truths of advanced knowledge, which has led to the adop- 
tion of one of the loveliest of these sites as u Great National Cemetery. 

A glance at the Ordnance Survey shows that it was amonzst the 
undulating levels to the south of London that the most fitting 
rite would be found for a burial-ground commensurate with the 
needs of the metropolis, and with the requirements neces-itated 
by advanced opinion on the great question of extramural se- 
pulehre. Throughout the mass of Parliamentary evidence educed 
between 1842—47 on the urgent question of the burial of the me- 
tropolitan dead this fact ‘strikio gly appears; and of the sites examined 
with a view to use as a national cemetery not more than two were to 
the north of the Thames. But Parliament effecting little b-yond en- 
larging and strengtheniog public opfnion, it was reserved to the Ne- 
cropulis Company to purchase a site, and open a cemetery worthy of 
the term of national. The due requirements for such a place were 
so many and 80 opposite, as to create, as it must have seemed 
at first, entire and hopeless impracticability ; but, through boldness 
of idea, prevision as to the future, and a determinate course of action, the 
larger portion of these obstacles were, from the first, overcome. Most sin- 
gular to say, throughout the mass of Parliamentary evidence before re- 
ferred to, and though many of the most earnest promoters of a great 
change in the burial of the metropolitan dead were men of scientific at- 
tainments, not once was the idea broached that steam might be usd as a 
motive power in the conveyauce of the dead. Thus their range was con- 
fined to almost suburban limits; whereas, the Necropolis Company, acting 
upon this idea from the first, could not only secure such a broad extent of 
land as should, in pursuance of «nlightered Continental usage and opinion 
in reference to the burial of the dead, give to each corpse a separste grave, 
but fix upon a spot that, without undue panegyric, is worthy the de- 
scription of a Sylvanus in prose or a Pope in poetry. 

To e: joy these beauties there needs the golden sunlight of the spring cp 
summer day. We leave the dense city, and reach the open country with 
the speed of the winds. We pass villages, and cottages, and farms, fields, 
avd open tracts of country ; we see in the distance woods and heathery up- 
lands. If it be summer, rivulet and little river and sedgy pool lie silvered 
in the sunlight, and wild flowers waft to us their scent from hedgerow 
banks, from fields, from blossoming heaths. By-and-by the scene becomes 
wilder and more solitary. The dun heath reaches us on either hand, and 
we seem, whether so or not, to toil up a rugged ascent, to break speed, 
make pauses; and then on, on our difficult way. This sense of ascent 
adds inconceivably to the coming effect. In an instant the funeral train 
is unlinked from the giant power which led it on, and glides gent)y down 
into the undulating plain, which has thus been made one of the great 
burial. places of mighty London. 

The whole scene is most varied and extensive, though a succession? 
encircling hi'ls bound this extent and lend the charm of peacr fulness and 
solitude To the west and south these hills are very striking. Those 
towards Hampshire lie as we can see, amid-t wilds and solitary heaths, 
and bear to their sumrits traces of rugged nature; whilst those to the 
south vre fringed by woodlands, and softened, in some degre, by culti- 
vation. 

lhe extent of land possessed by the Necropolis Company is upwards of 
two thou-and one hundred acres, more than four hundred of which, of most 
appropriate soil, are already set apart and used for burial purpo-es. Even 
this portion of the vast whole is in extent more than one-fourth that ot 
the metropolitan cemeteries and graveyards taken aggregately. In the 
latter—which do not altogether exceed 283 acres—5v0 000 human beings 
were, till the most recent date, annually interred; or, more correctly 
speaking, desecrated. Under such a system there could be neither an 
appropriate decay of the dead, nor safety for the living; for. not only has 
the clayey and antiseptic quality of the -oil of London rendered it in all 
ages more or ‘ess untitted for burial purposes, but the evil was enormously 
increased by crowding the dead together in layers, or accumulating it in pit- 
like graves. For centuries this system of burial, arisingpartly from the 
necessary limit of space, tad been one of the evils of Londou. Menticn of this 
may be found in most of the old writers; and the eagerness with which new 
graveyards were opened without the walls whenever opportunity occurred, 
or addition made te thore within, points to the same fact. Inderd, all 
the great epochs of a rapidly increased population were more or less con- 
nected with this question of extramural burial. This was eminently the 
case in the reign of Elizabeth, when the dead were carried out for inter- 
ment in Moorfields and Finsbury. Again, at the Restoration, when 
Winchester-park and Bankside, in Southwark, were broken up and built 
upon ; and again at the close of the present century. At this last date 
many new burial-grounds were formed in places then suburban; but now, 
as true legislative judgment might have foreseen, surrouoded by densely- 
popalated districts, and with all the evils intermural burial again and 
again repeated. Thus we see the folly of temporising with questions of 
thie kind, or viewing them from any merely immediate poiut of view ; 
and it is not till we briog previsi n to bear, till we legislate in an enlarged 
and generous spirit for future generations, as well as our own, that we 
shall finally or rightly solve the three great and urgent qu:stions ot 
metropolitan social life—namely, the burial of the dead, the water supply, 
and house accommodation. 

It is this enlarged, we may almost say philosophic, view of the question 
at is-ue that has been from the beginning the great di-tineui-»ing feature, 
as well as support, of the Necropolis Company. Its resulve to carry out 
the enlightened Continental usage of giving to each corpse a 8°; arate grave, 
and the binding its#If to perf.rmance by a rigid clause in its Act ot 
Incorporation, elicited the admiring praixe of the abl~ men who drew up, 
iv 1852, the valuable report on Metropolitan Burials, Further, i's pre- 
vision in purchasing so vast a tract of land as shell meer the need of 
generations yet unborn, and the liberality and earnestness with which it 
has o mmenced the work of making this vast graveyard tor Lonvon the 
most beautiful garden in the world. thus associating the eolemni'ie- of 
death with nature in her loveliest and purest aspects— must be commended 
by all tho-e who see the foundations on which vovia progress and public 
morality truly rest. As we take our way amidst winding walks and 
future avenues ; as we pause upon beautifully. preserved patches of the 
ancient heather, listen to the murmur of countless bees look down, 
perhaps, into some newly-dug grave, waiting dry aud apotles- tor its coming 
guest; if we breathe—if it be May or June—the accurrulcted, almost 
overpowering, scent of countless American plants, then iu »'i the luxuriance 
of leaf and blossom; if we rest beneath the pleasant ehede of acacia 
or beech tree, oak or cedar, yew or drooping ash; if we seek 
the pleasant, low, verandahed, simple refreshment houses ; if we 
go beyond, »nd ascend the turfy hillocks on which lie the primi- 
tive looking little church and chapel seen in our (Iluetration; if we 
glance within upen the heavenly sunlight of the summer day flooding the 
teaselated floor, and flickering amidst the shadows of the wood-wrought 
root ; if we look from door to door, to the soene beyond un ei her ride, of 
fields, woods, rus-et heaths, and distant hills, that in their green yet «trrile 
wildness must be ever solitary and closing out the world, we con but 
rejoice that our Jot is cast in an age of ameliorations, and thet countless 
generations shall rest here—hovoured mm their dusr, when their varied 
work be done. Further,—ae the corpses brought to either of the reception- 
houses by the funeral tender are now taken each ove its separate way, 
f. llowed by its mourning group, and by paths where privacy is unbroken, 
and none out soothing and religious influences around,—when amidst this 
scene, tue clergyman or inister, unharassed by other dutirs, ax in the 
city parishes, reads reverently the prayers for the dead,.—-when all which is 
thus taking place tends to raise the dignity and self-reapect of human 
nature. and create a sublime idea of the great mystery of the grave, we 
perceive by contrast, more avd more, what the evils of city and suburban 
burial have been, and what an educative process lies within even this por- 
tional one of thrir reforma'ion. 

As was likely to be the case from the general interest taken throngh- 
out by the educated classes of the metropolis in the question of ex- 
tramural burial, Woking Cemetery, as 4 place of interment, is rising 
rapidly into note. Some of the aristocracy have likewise graves 





fis attention to Poland, and the formadon of the first detachment of a Polish 
national army for the purpose of restoring Poland to its independence.” 


here; thus making good the unvarying rule, that it is the 
(Continued on page 464.) 
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HE NAVAL REVIEW.—SMITH TESTI- 
MONIAL FUND.—The Provisional Committee - me, aon 

Fund feel that they cannot allow, 0 SPR pride und interest ofall 
Power vO Pee countrymen. wittout again appall go general 
sympathy im favour of the —- from whose ery and eed 
ha been directly derived the pec uller effictercy of that magnificen 


force 
bound to point out that every versel of that force, from 
Rb — oe 9 ne » PN cage are, 
o 00e. rfare or for cealing operations, to the speci 
pean ee Jaa payee hon which, th = long known end often 
tr ed. had been gcverally regaroed as impracticable. 





ear i-.» however, the practieal art of screw navigstion 
uname by the first voyage of the * Archimedes,” the 
ocean hip. 
‘And the fe ” wassemble? at Spithead, as we'l as the entire 


crew ff Engiand—ship a‘ter ship, and class «fte~ class—from 
the a hatter . to the * Duke of Wel ington  —is not Jers the direct 
result of che trials and vor eges of the * Archimedes" than was the 
origin and sucerse of the * Archimedes" hererlf the direct result of 
the indomitable persev: r-noe and courage of Mr. F. P Smuth whore 
instinct.ve ccnviction and determinati »n that rerew propulsion could 
and should be nade to succeed triumphed at leogth over every diffi- 
culty of the subject it-elf ani ageiret all the discouregements 
arising trore the —oiform failure of his many able predecessors. 
Personally c gnizant of the facts connected with the intr: duction 
and progress of the svetem and witnewes t the s ea y perseverance 
wih which Yr smi b has continued to devove the best years of hus 
life in dev oping the capabilities of the serew, the Commiive are 
senrible tha. tuetr efforts have been attended as yet with 4 success 
very inadequate to the merits of the case they new advocate; and. 
while expressing their thenks to the many icfluential gentlemen 
whose cams aid subsciptions so greatly aid them in urging the 
claims of Mr Smith es a national benefactor, and while gratefully 
acknow’ dg¢'ee che recent support ef a pension, grac ously awa 
by her Majes'y for his services in special o naeetion wi h the Navy, 
they still believe that there are many of their conatry men, in all ranks 
classes, to whose public spirit they may confidently »ppeal ve 
e0-operation and «xamp'e ia raising # comprtent reaard for t : 
successiu! introcuction of so grent aa imprevement in the means « 
maritime enterprise, but which they know to have been as barren ¢ 
pecuniary reeompense te Mr. Smith himself as it bes been conduc oe 
to the power and reputation of Eugland, and advantageous to t 
commerce of the world. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
James Allan, Esq , Managing Vireowor of the + eninsular and Oriental 
Company. 
Charles Atherton, Esq., Chief Engineer H.M. Deckyard, Wastet 
Joseph Reardm re, E*q , Manager of the General 5.eam Navigation 
Compary 8 Fngine- works. 
H. Wollaston Blake, Peq , F.RS. 
Isambard K. Bronel. Esq., F-R-. 
Edward Chappell, Eq, Capt., 
India Mait Com y 
William Crispin, Capt R.N.tho Royal Yacht. ’ nu 
John Utiay Ellis, Ese., Chairman of the Geoe:a! Screw Steam p- 
Joshun Field, Paq., F-RS i London 
joshua Field, t , F.R.8., engineer, L 
Jobn Fincham, Fe , late Master Shipwright, H.M. Dockyard, Ports- 
Richard Kt., Capt., R.N, 
Sir Richard Grant, Kt, Capt., R.N. 
Edward Humphrys, Feq., lite Chief Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Wool- 






engineer, London. 


Cc 
R.N., Secretary to the Royal West 


wich 7 ee 
McUregor ' aird, Eeq., Manegiog Director of the African Mail Com- 


aoy 
The mas Liovd, Esq., Chief Engineer of H.M. Navy. 
Charles J Mare, Esq. shipbuilder, London. 
Joseph Miller. Feq , F K 8 , enginee”, London. 
Kobert Napier, Feq.. engineer, Gla: gow. 
James Nasmyth, Esq, engine r, Manchester. 
John Penn, Feq . engineer, Greenw'ch., 
George Rennie Feq . F.K 8.. engineer, London. 
Joseph d'a Samuda Faq . engineer, Lendon. 
Robert 8 pheneon. Exq , PRS. C.F. 
Ieane Watts, Eaq , Asvista: t-Surveyor H M. Navy. 
Money Wig am, Esq . aye a 
joseoh Whitworth, Erq.. neer, Manc! er. 
Charles Manby, Erq t Re. C E., Seer tary of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, orer 
R. P. Halsted, Capt., R.N.. and J. Se tt Russell, Esq., F.R.S., en- 
gineer, Hon. Sres. 
ATTESTATIONS, 

Extract from the Report of Baron Charles Dopin to the Aeademy 
of Scieness, Paris on the Prises awarded by the French Government 
to M. upay de Léme, and M Moll, (fiiciers Supérieure du or nle 
Maritime, et i. ‘nieurs de In Mari ¢ de bere classe and M. Bourgois, 
Capitaine de Frégate, for the fags pene application of steam and 

Ww prepulsio | to sailing verseis of war>— 
wen Bo 1885 un iermier de Middlesex, M. Francis Pettit Smith, escacdre 
Verri*re et dans la 





Aussi peu savant dans le privetpe 
le méne 


ce 

ar un seeidont heuveus. une révolution de sa vie d’Archiméde est 
Prisse et le pavivre marebe plus vite qu'auperavant. C'est un trait 
de lumidre,e. | on finira per n'employer qu'une moitie, qu un tiers 
et m Ome une moindre partie de révolution d'pélice. Par ce moyen, 
l'on pourra leger le propuleeur dans une étroite ouverture verticale, 
en avant fu gouvernall, ep're deux étemb: te. a 

“ Dessal en casais, M. Smith se ba-arde a lutter contre 'es dim 
cultés de ia mer. Avee un navire extrémement petit, i) s'aventure 
dans La Manche, et brave une mer ne ai aes en oe des 

vais ; son cour inspire une favour universelie. 

“Oiravionee @ Anglet- re pread 6B vif mntérét & des eannis tent’s si 
e@ourageusement, et couronn s par le succes. Elle demande a ¥. 
Smith an essai plus consi ivra”le, et ta construction duo navire & 
héliee de 200 tonneaur, avant de conciure A l'adoption da nouveau 
syst?me. En o nefquence, |'A de. de 237 est o pe'ruit 
etmis Ala mer. L Amirauté se serait monirée satisfal ¢, si. cans le 
ex pers nces demandées. le bAtiment - Qt souru 5 nceuds par beure; 
1 en parcourut prés du double. Malgré le vent et la marée, il ne mit 
que vingt henres pour aller de Gravesend & Portsmouth 

“ Convalncue par ses eprenves, VAmirauté d'Angleterre accepte 
Vhelice pour ses propres navires. En 184). elle fait conmencer A 
Sheerness son premier bAtiment A propulseur helivoldes, le Rattler du 

rt de 138 tonneauz, Mviment qu'oa mrt A la mer au print myps de 
843. On multipiiat les expérienees sur ce navire et | Amirant’, 
eompl#tement “difi ¢, erdonna de construire & la fois vingt bAtiments 
de I’ Etat a propulseurs hélieo! es.’ 











Letter from the Right Hon. the Farl of Minto G C.B.,&c. (First Lord 
of the Admi alty 1835 to 18'1) 
“ Lendon, Jane 13. 1854. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have not a doubt that Mr. Smich may justly claim 
the merit of having been the fir:t to introdvce the use of the screw 
prop lier, and it wae owing to his sucesss io its application that 
shortly before I left the Admiralty | felt mysef justified in ordering 
the Rattler to be butlt for the purpore of testing the comparative ad- 
vantages of the dle aed the screw. 

= - yours amaee, 

IvToO. 


“ Believe me, dear Sir, 
** Charles A. Caldwell, Exq 

“Loan have no objection wha‘ever to your making any use of my 
letter that ean be serviceable to Mr. Smith. "’ 

Letter from the Right Fon. the Ea’! of Haddington, &e. (First Lord 
of the A¢miralt 184! to | . 
* Twninghame Prestonkirk, N.B., Aug. 24, 1854. 

* Sir,—It is impossible fr me to take tt apen myself to offer an 
epinion as to which of the claimants isto be artribured the m rit of 
the first inven'ion ofthe secre» propeller but | believe thet the success 
ef the Archimedes, follow: d by the trial of the Rattler (built under 
Lord Minto's Board , led to the adeption of the serew in her Majesty's 
navy and in the mercha ¢ service 

ct is admitted, I belleve that to Mr. Pettit Smith ose 
@vedit of the suecess f the Archimedes; consequently he is entir to 
be idered as the f a of a a most valuable improvement in 
steam nevigation. 

“ He was employed generally under the steam 
Admira ty in my time, and | heve every mason to 
services were found to be very va uable. 

“ Rut the professional names at ached to the attestation vou have 
furnished me with, as well as those of the most emioent neers, 
are of far greater value to Mr Smith than any testimony of mine can 
possibly be.—i have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble 


rvant, “ HADDINGTON, 
“ Captain Halsted, R.N. 
“T inelose the answer to] your letter, of which you may make any 


may think fit.” — 

ee * Downing-street, Jan. 91, 1855 

“S2,—1 am 4 sired by Lord Palmerston to ‘nform you that the 
Quen has beew gract: arly pleased fo direct that @ pension of £200 per 
anpum should be rte | to you upon the Civil List, in eensidera- 
tion of you exertions in carrying out the application of the serew 
propeller te her Majesty's navy.—I have the honour to be, Sir, ycur 
e teervent, “WILLIAM Law. 

“ F. P. Smith, Eeq.” 








riment of the 
lieve that his 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Riehard Abethe!!, iin, Master Shipwright, her Majesty's 
¢ 


Dock yard *s ee - + £4106 
Jas Allan, Req. Managing Director of the Peninsular and 

Oriental Company, Leade: hall-street . + #00 
W.C Alston, Esq. Birmingham - BOO 

in W. 8 Andrews North of Burope Steam Naviga- 
Company, 64, King William street oe - 580600 
John George Appold, Eeq , Wilson- street, Finsbury cquene woe 
C. Atherton, Eeq., Chief Engineer H.M. Dockyard, Wool- see 
rh .. ee - - a o ee 
Caain Horatio T. Austin, R.N., C.B., Admiralty Inspect r 

ef rackets, Southam * ee “. oe. 83880 
The Australasian Pacifie Mail Steam Packet Company, 

Moorgs te-street es + ve *s - 5800 
Thomes Back, Keq.. Military Department, Past IndiaHouse | | 0 
Messrs Baviey and Ridley, 2, Cowper's court =. .»§ ©DO8O 
John Barrow, Esq. F. RS. Admiralty .. ee o 866 

ge Bear’more Keq., Depttord ee oe - 106006 
Joseph Beardmore, K-q enager of the General Steam 

Navigation Compacy's Ergine Works, Deptford ~ 800 
Joseph Beardmore, jun., Beq . Neptford .. oe o. 1060806 
William Beardmore, Deptford ee es - 20606 
Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, KCB, Admiralty .. 5 5 0 
The Birmingham Tabe Company. Birmingham .. -~ 600 
Mesars. John Bourne and Co , engineers Greenock + 00 
William Roxall, Esq., Welbeck-street, Gaveniirh-equare.. 5 5 0 
Messrs. Brownlow and Co , Hull ee oe - 8°98 
Peter Biff, Exq , C.E., Ipswich .. o ee » wee 
1. K. 4runel. E-q., F.R.S., C B., Doke-street, Westminster 50 0 0 

Fraser Campbell, Eeq , Millwall oe oe » 222 
Wil iam Carpmari, Hog. C-E., Pateni-eftice, Lincoin's-inn #1 0 0 

iia Catt, Faq ahton =k - ee oe | 0 

ptain B. Chappell, R.N., Secretary of the Royal West 

Tadia Mail Company, Moorgate-street .. 90 .- BOO 
Henry Chatfield, Keq., Master Shipwright, H.M Dockyard, 
—Deptford —-, & 09 6 











Jabes Church, Eeq., C.E., Chelmsford .. oe o 38 
D. K. Clark, Esq., C.E., Great North of Seotland Railway 
Company, Aberdeen .. os oo ory eo 5 0 
Li tJ. B.C 1 ee oo eo 5 0 
Rob-rt Cowen, -, Carlisle 5 


Commander Peter Gracroft, R.N.. H.M.S. Bt. Joan d’Acre 1 
Captain W. Crispin, R.N., the Royal Yacht, Portsmouth .. 10 
Messrs. Willam Deony end Brothers, shipbuilders, Dum- 


burton oe . oe ee ee -- 100 0 
Jobn Dinzen. Esq., Inspector of Steam Machinery Afloat, 
Admiralty, Somerset hb use oe ee oe ee 6 @ 
. Richard Durant and Ce., Lloyds o- + lobo 
Messrs. C. ani ®. Ea my neers, Hy. ee eo 88 
David Elder, Erq., erginerr, Glasgow oe oe. 33 
ames Elliott. Esq, C.E., Dymehurch, Kent ee o 5 5 
J. U. Ellis, Charman of the Generali Screw Steam Company, 
Adelaide place. Lond n-bridee ee oe + wo 
Mosers. Al'en Everitt en? 800, Birmingham ee « 00 
Chas Few. Esq, Hi -sirect. Covent garden ++ 105 0 
J. Fincham, late Master 3mipwright, H.M. Dockyard, Porte- se 
ith 


Ca: tain John Ford Marine Superintend: nt, General Screw 


Steam “hipping Company, Southampton oe « wo 
Captain Rob rt Ford, Bat‘ersea .. os ee eo 3 1 
Joseph Freeman, Eeq.. Arti''er~ place, Finsbury eo § 8 
Cherles Frodsham, Esq , > 1rand .. ee ee -_ = 
Will‘am Frouce, Eeq., C ., ..ctington, Devon .. - 5&0 
Mesers. Joseph Gee and Co . tt.) oe ee - 50 
Mesers. Gibbs, Bright and Co. Liverpool +e + 2% 0 
Lionel Gisbo. ne, Keq., C_E., Duke- street, Ade!phi - 190 
John V. Gooeh, Eeq., Eastern County s Railway .. « lol 


Vice- Admiral! Sir James Alexander Gordon, K C.B., Go- 
vernor of G ‘ich Hospital, G wich ee oe 
Captain Sir Rebard Grant, Koigh:, R.N., 3, Connaught- 
place, Hy par oo ee ee o oe 
William Green, Esq., R.N., Harbour Master, Lowestoft .. 
Captain K.P. Halsted, K N., Hon. Sec., United service Club, 
London os oo ee oe tT o- 
The Hight Hon. Viscount H*rdinge, Horse Guards 


William Hartree. Esq , ergineer, Lew'sham 
Jcohn Hawkshaw, Esq., C.E., Great George-street, West- 





minster ee ee os .. ee + 10 0 
Captain W. H. Henderson, R.N., C.B., Com ptroller-General 

of Coast Guurd (deceased), Cus'om- house ee oe 0 
Messrs. J. W. Hoby end (‘o., Renfrew .. a 
Captain James Hockon .. ee ee oe oe 
Mesors. H ware, Kavebill, and Co., engineers, Rotherhithe 
E. Humphrys Es, , late Lhief Engineer H.M. Dockyard, 

Woolwich, Deptford .. o. - oo *- 
—. Humphrys, Tennant, and Dykes, ergineers, Dept- 


Cep’ain ‘Thomas Jackson. the aad baron Oxy ° steam-ship - 
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Willlam Jackson, Erq., engineer, Leman-street .. - 
Jabez James, Esq., evgineer, Blackfriars -. - 
W. 5. Johnson, Esq., St. Martin s-lane .. * ** 
J. Hodgeon Jones, Esq., engineer, Poets’-corner, West- 
minster se ee es eo *. - 2 
Townsend Kirkwood, Eeq., L!sndile, Carmarthen eo §°8 
H. Keasier Lack, E-q., Keard of Trade .. oe eo 33 
McGregor Laird, Eeq., Managing Director of the African 
Mail Company, Minsing-lane .. o ee -- 100 0 
- B. Lambert, Esq., engineer, General Screw Steam 
Shipping Company, Southampton om oe - 55 
James Laming, Esq., Maida-hill West .. * - © 0 
W. Lan, dow, Eaq.. engineer, London-street os - 0 0 
Thos. Lloyd, Esq., Chief Engineer of H.M. Navy, Somer- 
set House . ee ee + es - 0 0 
James Luke, Erq , Shipwright, H.M. Dockyard, Porte- 


mouth ee .. oe o° ** + 
C. Maoby, Eaq., F.R.8., C E., Secretary of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers (Treasurer), Great George-street, 





Wesminster .. oe ee ee 0 0 
C. J. Mare, Beq., shipbuilder, Blackwall .. oe +» 100 0 
Messrs Marti., samucson, and Co. engiveers, Hu!l eo 3 0 
Ceptain B. K. Matthews (the “Great Britain’ sieamship) 2 0 
John Matthew E-q., engineer, Greeuwich ee «+ 1010 
Mesers. Meucesluy, soma, aod Field, engineers, London .. 100 0 
T. W. Millar, Eeq.. engineer, H M. Dockyard, Portamouth 5 5 
Mesers. Miler, Kaveulull, and Salkeld, engincers, Black- “0 8 
G. Mole, Esq. .. ee ee ee oe - lle 
Wi'liam Morgan, Esq , engineer, Gloucester terrace, Hyde- 

perk .. a oe o ee o «+ 0 0 
Wuliam Moseley , Eeq., Cumberland-terrace, Regent's-park | 
KR. Napier, Eaq., er giveer, Glasgow es ee ++ 100 
James Nasmyt, Erq., engineer, Patricroft,Manchester .. 10 
ieomald Nicoll Esq., Albany oe . es eo 8 
Commander Mattoew 8. Nelloth, R.N., H.M.8. “Frolic” 1 
Ad viral Sir Charles (ge. Bart., Eaton-place .. + 2 
dames Oldham. Erq., C.E., Hull .. ee os oe (3 
— Vaine, keq., Cashier of Greenwich Hospital, Green- P 
Rear- Admiral Sir Willium E. Parry, Kt., Lieut.-Governor 

of Greeo wich Hospital. Greenwich os ee o 38 
William Parsons, Esq., Leicester... eo ee o 8 
The reninsular and Uriental Steam Navigation Company, 

Leadenhall street oe ee oe o «+ 100 

essrs Jehn Peon and Son, engineers, Greenwich 100 
Joba Duston Powles, Exq , Wimpole-street oe 


Kaward J. Powell, Esq., Hydrographic Department, Admi- 

ee 
8. Hogue ** oe 
reat Geo: ge-street .. 
Holiand-stree', 


_— 


wo. ee oe 
Capt William Rameay, K.N., H 
J Meadows Rendel, Esq., F R.6 
Meeers G. Rennie and Co., 








Wiliam higby, 
Majer F.C. Rob», 
J. seott Kursell, Erq., 





. t 
F K.S., C.B. (Hon. Sec.), Great 
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George-street, Westminster .. ee ++ 100 
Messrs. Se muda, Brothers, engineers, Poplar oe - 2% 
Job: Seott, » engiueer and shipbu der, Green + 2% 

eesrs Seaward endl Capa, teatenet Li «» lo 
H. Danby Sym ur, Esq , M t’., india Beard ee eo 38 
Joseph Sims Eq , Birmingham ee e - §& 
Messrs. tim: ao M wots pirmin, a oe « 

yd Siaug* ter, Evq , engineer, Bristl ee - & 
© mmander : uke Smiuthett, K N., H X.8. “ Vivid” 2 
Kh Stephenson, tsq., M P., F.k.t., C.B., Great George- 
street, Westminster .. ee ee oe - & 
Captain James N Strar ge, R.N. oe es o | 
John M. Suniey, eq, ivnsuravce-hroker, Cornhill oe 
Wi ‘tam Swann, E q , Queca-equare, Westm nster o 8 
James Tiling, Beq., Heneon =... ee ee eo | 
G. H J. Walford teq., Series street. Lincoln's-ion 5 
Captain Frederik W.rden, RN, MS. * Ajax” 5 
Thom.s Waterman, jun., Esq , shipbu:ider, Blackwall .. 1¢ 
Messrs. James W-tt ar d Co., ec gineers (per H. Wollaston 

Blake, Eeq.), Sobo, Bi minghbsm ee ee +» 100 
I. Waite, Beq., Ass stant Surves or, H.M. Navy, Somerset- * 

house.. os * ory * oe - 
M-eers Joho and Robert White, shiphuil’ers,Cowes .. 20 
Joseph Whitworth. Req.. er ginrer, Manchester .. -- & 
aM. L tee 8q , ship! uilder, Bla kwaill oe - 
G. T. Wright, Eeq., Lympetone. Levon .. es + 2 
Thomas Wright, Keq., engineer, George-yard, Lombard- 

street .. om . * ee . oe 8 

Additional List 
Richard Smith, Beq.,De- <£ ». d. | Commander A. M. Skin- 
vouport end Plymouth ner Bi ee ee 

Telegraph . ++ | 10] Johe Waiker,Beq. .. 
Joho Grantham, Eeq., Captain Dwyer, K.N. .. 

Liverp ol ee & 00). P. Maples, sq ee 
sracl Marks, Esq 3 20) Captain “oyle, RN. 

John Trickett. Keq. .. & © © | Capt. Goldemith, R.N.. 
Lieut. W. r, RN. 2 2 Joh Laird, e 
id Wilough y d'Eresby 20 © @/ Capt. Farquhar, R.N. .. 
Thos. Brettll, 1 1 ©] Com. Connelly, &.N. .. 
heury Desborough, Esq 1 1 @] Lieut Mildmay, R.N. .. 
Joe ph Miller, Erq - @ O00]. J Baker, heq., R.N. 
Mewrs. J. B. H Samuel Duer, 2 
Per' om + 10100 es oe 
Subreriptions are reeeived by Messrs. Ransem and Co.,!, Pall-mall 
East, London; J. Seott Ruserll, beq , 37, Great Geo %, West- 
minster, Hon Seeretary; a d by C. Manby, Keq., Great Gee ge 
street, Westminster, Treasurer. 
KB. P. HALSTED, \ Honorary 
J. ScoTrr Kussett § Secretaries. 


37, Great George-street, Westminster, April, 1856. 





peasy WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTAB- 
LISHMENT and HOTEL, WHARFREUVALE, YORKSHIRE — 
‘This splendid Establishment stande— at a considerable elevation—on 
the borders of Rombalds Moor, to which it has free access; is suyptied 
fiom the far-famed Sp. ing of the Ilkley Wells; and com mands mag- 
nifivent views of the finest valley in England. 
The Mansion—a spacious and beautiful structure, in fteelf ac 
atts action—affords euerior acoommodation for more ‘han 160 guests, 
tor whose home eo wforts and enjoyment, whether invalids or visitors, 
every conveniénce is pro mountain air is freeh and exhi- 
lareting, and the neig »bourhood full of interest, most of the 
and noted scenery of Yorkshire being withia a day's excursion. 
Physician—Dr Riechanek. For Prospeetus (containing a view of 
the Establisnment) address the Manager, Mr. STRACHAN, likley 
Wells near Otley.— Will OPEN during last week ia May. 


EA-SIDE EDUCATION. — A MARRIFD 
CLERGYMAN, M.A.. Camb., whore house and play; nd 
face the sea, bas VACANCIES for SONS of GFR LEMEN (Age 
7—14). His pupils are treated with every peesivie care, and are 
under constant -upervieiom. Terms, for a Clissioal avd English 
Education, Music, French, Drawing. and Ma hematics 60 Guineas a 
year warhi gand all extras included, save books, medical a:tend- 
ance. and tradeem n's bills There is excellent and safe » a 
bathing, whieh will o mmence sbout the half-quarter, and the sands 
are extensive. For further particulars apply w M. A., 5, York- 
terrace, Wor thirg 





Deane in MODERN GREEK and 
ITALIAN | ANGUAGES. Apply to Mr. Q., in Deacon's News- 
rooms, 154, Leadenhali-etreet. 


O CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 


ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials. 
KODRIGUBS' Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream- 
laid Note, full sige, five quires for 4d.; Thich Ditto, Ove quires for 
ls | Foolscep, 9s. perream; Sermon Paper. 4. 64. All kinds of 
stationery equally cheap, at HENKY RODRIGUES’, 21, ¢ iccadilly. 


TEDDING-CARDS, Enameled Envelopes 
stamped in silver, with arms, crest, or flowers; “ At Homes" 
and breakfast invitations in fashion. 








NEW BOOKS, ge. 


Fourth Thousand, with Frontis; and Vignette, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
rpHines NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY FXPLAINED. A Book for Ol4 ane Young. 
By JOUN TIMBS, F.8.A., Author of “ Curiosivies of London.’ 
“A most ing 4s well a instructive volume. '—John Bull. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 





Just ready, new and cbeaper edition, price Is. 64., post-fren. 
AJJ| BABA in tNGLAND, By JAMES 
MORKIER. Auth. of * Hajji Babs,” Maid of Kars,” “Zohrab.” 
F olseap 8vo, illustrated wrapper. Mr. Morier'’s rersian Tales 
equal in interest the far-‘amed “ Arabien Nights’ Ente ments.”” 
London: WARD and Luck. 158, Firet~street. 





Just ready, price |s..c loured 28., post-free, | 
HE ROYAL PICTUKE ALPHABET of 
HUMUU4 and DROLL MUKAL TALES; or, Words and 
their Meanings Ulustrated. Imperial i6m>, be«autfal'y illustrated 
with tweuty four page Engravings. By LUKE LIMNER Coloured 
lett r+, anu wrapper m tw colours. Luke Limmer, tne criebrated 
desigver, has bere produced a r ost charming Alphabet Buok, that 
wi.) quite ench nt vur young f lends. 
London: WakD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





Pr'ce |s.. post-free. 
(“* Were you in Paris la«t August? '’) 
N ACCOUNL of the QUKEN’S VISIT to 
PARIS in August, 1855, as witne-sed by G. J. JONES, and 
desoribed by bimu in a letter to his eousin, Jc ho Jones. 
“A curate, interesting, and amu-ivg.” 
WARD and LOCK, 158, Fieet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, fep. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price \s., t-free, 
E« QUIT for LADIES andGENTLEMEN, 


By a PARISIAN. An excellent guide to all the rules and ob- 
What is for the 





ser ances estabiisbed for the regulation of sockty. 
comfort of all pone should neg ect 
Lo: don; WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 





Just reaty, price Is., post-tree. 
HE WILD ThIBKS of LONDON. By 
WATTS PHILLIPS With numerous and appropriate Ilius- 
trations. Crown ®vo, fancy wrapper. Ap eccurete description of 
the manners, customs occupations, and amusements of the lowest 
cla ses in London, as witnessed in every-day life, and contains nume- 
rous disclosures calculated to excite both surp’ise ond sympathy. 
London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Fivet-street. 





JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED. 

Wwe tER’S DICTIONAKY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. roan, 
postege-free. As an authority in the English language, Noah 
Websters Dietiona'y will be always used in preference to any 
other. This edition contains 10,000 more words than Walker, an’ 
the rules for pronunciation are perfect. All the imp rtant new 
words are added. besides a copious Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Geographical Names. Ali those who are int usted with the sacred 
charge «f educating the rising generation should use this invaluable 
School Dictionary. 

WARD and LOcK. 158, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 





Just ready, Seoond Edition, revised by the Author, 
T= KE ILLUSTRAIKD AbCHITs&CTURAL, 
ENGINEK«IN }, and MECHANICAL DRAWING-BOOK. By 
RUBFRT SCOTT BURN. With 909 Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. “ This book should be given 1o every youth, for amusement 
as well as for instruction."—Taunten Journal. 
London. “ AKDg§and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


Crown #vo, cloth, price 9s. 6d.; . 
[ONDON “a8 Tt "Is TO-DAY; WHERE TO 
GO AND WHAT TO SEE: with Two Hundred Eugravings. 
London: H. G. CLARKE and Cu., 252, Strand. 








In Half-Crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 Examples. 
ATEK COLOUR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under various Tints, 
and afterwards composed into Pictures. By T. HATTON. 
“ A useful guide."'—Art Journal. 
London: KERVES and SONS, 113, Cheapside. 


NHEAP BOOKS.—SUPERIOR SECOND- 

HAND BO: KS warranted in good condition. at very low 

prices. Catalogues g: atis on applica'ion, or free by post for one stamp. 
WILLIAM NIELD, 12, Davies-sireet, Berkeley- square. 


Just publisbed, price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, post-free, 
Hb SOUVENIR of FRIENDsHIP, by 

JAMES FIELDER. Feap. 8vo il)ustrated title and frontis 
piece. “ Independent of a choiee and excellent collection of poeuy 
of high mor] import, this work contains a wew and beautiful his- 
orieal poem on Lady Anne Boleyn, describing in a most touching 
manner her rapid elevation and tragical draik. A very suitabie 
book for a present to y ung perrons.”” 

London: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 











Fifth Edition, price 5s. 6d., with numerous Cases, -free, 
ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ke, SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREAIED. By A B. MADDOCK, M.D. The 
result of many years extensive ex; erience 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Cu., Stationers'-hall-court. 





NEURAL 3e., 
ANCEK and NEURALGIA; their Allevia- 
tion and Cure by Novel Measures. By JAMES ARNOTT, 
M D, late Superintending Surge+n H E 1.0.8 
“An extremely vaiuabie coutribution to Therapeutics.""—Dublin 
Medical Quarterly Journal 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington- street. 





Price ds. 6d., free U post, illustrated with numerous cases, 

O* NERVUUs DISORDER:; especially 

when arising from Functional Derangement of the Liver, 
Stomach, Heart, Uterus, Kidneys, and other Organs, or from the 
hffvcts ef Tropical C imates, lutemperance, ac. 
formerly Physician to the Malling Asylum. &co. 
writes, very readable book, svo~ 
informed man and a coed practitioner.”— Association 
Journal. “We ean hovestly and wrmly recommend the work to 
the perusal of all who are in avy “egree interested in its subject. '"— 
Examiner.—SIMPKLN and MARSRALL, Stationer's-hall-court. 


R. COMBE’S WORKS on HEALTH and 
EDUCATION. 

1. PHYSIOLOGY applied to HEALTH and EDU- 

CATIUN. Fourteenth Edition. bdited by JAMES COXE, M.D. 


. 64. 

2. On DIGESTION and DIET. Ninth Edition. 
Edie by JAME# COXF, M.1). 2s. 6d. 

3 The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY, for the Use 
of Parents. Kighth Eduion. With Appendix.vy JAMES COXE, M.D. 


. 6d. 
MACLACHLAY and STEWART, Edinbo Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., Londen. 











Wane MANUFACTORY, 33, Ludgate- 
hill, 


Leadon. Fetablished 1749.—J. W. BENSON, menu- 


struction, and patterns, from Two to Sixty Gulmeas esch. A new 
pamphiet of and l’rices sent free on applicaion. A Two 
Years’ Warra ty givcm with every Watoh, and sent, carriage-paic, 


upon rcei,t 
ofa Po Gold and Silver and Olu Watches 


taken in Exchar ge. 


ULD WATCHES, £3 10s, £5 5s, to 


£10 Os. each highly Gnished horizon'al movements, jewellea 





lu four holes, with ai the resent improvem ats. Engraved or 
engine-turned cases. Warranted to keep accucaie time.—J. W. 
BENSON, 33, Ludgate-hill. 


OLD WATCHES, £6 6, £8 &., to 

£10 108. each, highly finished, patent de'ached Lever move- 

ments, jewelie'. Richi; ~ wed or en,ine-turned cases.—J. W. 
BENSON, 33 Ludgate- bill. 


NOLD WATCHES, patent detached Lever 
ts. London-made, first class Watches, 10, 12, 15. to 
J. W. BENSON, °3, Luigate- hill. 





movemer 
Sv Guineas each. 


. | 
ILVER WATCHES, £2, £2 15s., to £4 each, 
h Highly-fivished horiz mta) movements, jewelled iu four holes, | 
with ail the recent ‘«mprovements Sound and accurate time- 
kee ers —J. W. BENSON. 33, Ludgate- bill. 


JiLVER WATCHES, £3 10s, £5 5s, to 
Ss £:0 10 each, pat nt detached English Lever movements, 
Jewelled, strong doubie-backed cues —J W. BENSON, 33, Lud- 
gate hill 


EST WORKMANSHIP and MATERIALS 

at 4 Cornhill, in DESPATCH BUXES, Wrting Case, Tra- 

veiling Dressing Uases end Hage, Enveope Cass ud Blowers, 

Pc ckh»t-books, Wallews, Bill-cases, Purses, &e. A large assortment of 

Bibles, Prayer-books, and Courch Serv.ces.—WAlSON and WIL- 
LIAMS, 46, Cornbill. 











NEW MUSIO, $e. 
‘ALBERTS New Waltz, the MOUNTAIN 


DAISY, just pub Solo or Duet 
rice 48. postage-free 
e CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond~-street. 





"ALBERTS GENEVA QUADRILLE, just 
published, on Swiss sires. “ Ove of M D' Albert's most attrac- 
tive Quadrilles.”—Musical Review.—With an exquisi.e view of the 
Lake in Colours. Price 4s., fli orchestra 5s, sent postage- free. 
CHAPPELL, 30, New Bond-street. 


‘ALBERTS CIRCASSIAN POLKA, just 


, price 3s. A rival and com- 








| panion to D’Aloert’s cel -bra.ed Sultan's Polka, which has exceeded 


other polkas in popularit:. Sen: fre of postage. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bon‘-street. 





[ysuseers BONNIE DUNDEE 

QUADRILLE, beautifully lilostrated, price 4s., full orchestra. 
Mr. D’Albert’s last aud best set of quadri!l s on 8.oten airs.—Jusse 
published. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-sireet. 


]) ALBERTS COTCH POLKA, just pub- 
lished, with « Portrait in Colours ot her Majesty s Highland 
Piper, by Royal pe mission. Solo or |)uet, Ss 

CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-screet. 


H AND HE LOVED ME DEARLY.— 
Miss KESIA WILCOX'S Song, sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. 
New Popular Lilustrations 
CRAMéE and CO., 201, Regent-street. 


LOVE ‘\HE LILIES.—New Sung, sung by 
Miss Louisa Vinning. C mposec by FRANK VORI. 2s. 
CRAMER, bEALE, and C°., 201, Kegent-srreet. 


V EKDI’S New Opera, LA TKAVIATA.— 

The vocal mus‘c and arrangement. for the pianoorte Verdi's 
“ Il Trovatore,” the vocal music aad arrangement» for the pianoforte 
solo and duets. CRAMER, BEaL&, and Co , 201, Kegent-strect. 


HE WHITE DOVE. An easy Song, specially 
composed for Youtliful Performers. By Ht Ni. Y ROE, High- 
JOHN SHEPHERD, 98, Newgate-street. 


bury. 

N I8S P. HORTON’S POPULAR ENTER- 

: TAINMENT —The favourite *ongs, UNDER A_ HEDGE, 

The FALA EST of the FAIR, sung by Mrs. Reed late Mies P. Horton) 

ia her awusing Entertainment, * Popular [uscrations,” are pub- 
hed by CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-etreet. 


\ ISS POOLE’S New and Popular Song, 

4 MAY GUARDIAN ANGELS HOVER N&AK THEE, com- 

pos d for her by FRANK ROMER, which is so enthusiastically re- 

cee ail the concerts, is published by DUFF and Hopeson, 65, 
o1d-street. 


























ALFk’S new Song, The BELLS: Pvetry by 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, Musicby M W. BALFE. Uretesiral 
paits of this song will be given away gratis Price 2s post tree. 
wdon: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


ERDI’S NEW SONG—WE’LL LAUGH 

AND BING ALL CARES AWAY, from the celebrated Overa 

“ La Trav.ata,"’ performed with immense success throughout lialy. 

Price 2s., post-free. Alithe Music in LA TKAVIATA is published 
by BooskY and 80N8, Murica! Library, 28, Holles-street. 


TEW VOCAL DUET, by JOHN BARNETT, 
a OH! GIVt TO ME THOSE KAKLY FLOWERS, for Con- 
tralto and Sop: ano Voices. Mr. Barnet: has given a charm ‘to this 
truly elegant Ballad by his delightful arrangem<«nt as a Duet. This 
beautifui song has found its way by ite merits as from the purity ot 
twe words and the graceful siyie of the music It will be fouad quite 
a lit'e gem. Price 2s.—LeoNI LEE, 48, Albemarie-street 
TEW VOCAL DUET, MOONLIGHT, 
MUSIC, LOVE, AND FLOWERS, tor Soprano avd Con- 
traho Voices By JOHN BARNETT. I’rice 2s. The great success 
t ‘his oeautiful chamber duct has caused an inquiry for an arrange- 
ment for equal voices. The author has favoured the musical public 
with this tasteful arrangemen:.— LEUN! Leg, 48, Albemarie-street. 


OPULAR SONG—SOMETHING to LOVE 

ME. Composed by E.L. HIME. Price 2s.; sent postage-~ 

free. In comsequeuce of the great success of this favourite Bong. Mr. 

time has published two Editions—ove in F. for Soprano; and one in 

D, for convalw.— DUFF and Ho bGS°N, 65, Oxford-ctreet; where 

may be had, * Look alway oa the Sunny Side,’ a d “” We yet may 
meet again '—iwo celebrated tenor songs, by the same ce mposer. 




















, ‘ x M 
RINLEY RICHARDS’ NATIONAL AIRS 
D for the Pianoforte —hree Eoglish Airs:— No. |, Home, Sweet 
time. No, 2. The British Grenadiers. No 3. My Loacjue is on 
the Cold Ground Three Irish Airs:—No. | St. Patrick's Day. 
No. 2. Oft im the Stilly Night. No 3. Fly not yet. Three Scotch 
Airs:—No |. The Blue Belis of Scotland. No. 3 Scots whe hae. 
No 3 Auld Lang syne. “ The best of all arrangements of these 
favourite airs; brilliant and effective in the exireme."’—Musical 
view. Price 3s. s los; 36 6d duets 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-gtreet. 


N EW POLKA.—The RHiNE POLKA. By 
T BROWN. Price % 6d., posi-free. This lively and agn o- 
avle comp sition. by the Composer of the * Festival” and * Agues "' 
Polkas is admi:ably adapted to dance tw. 
LUFF and HODGS N, 65, Oxford-street. 











RITISH PJANOFORTE SOCIETY, for 
Distributing Pianos n the principle ef a Buildirg society. 
Muuth y paynents,As, \Os.. 12s. or 20s. Pooks of :ules may be had 
tor three postage-s'amps of K. KEMP 56, Great Portiand-street, 
Portiand- place, Lonuen, Agents wanted. 
ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. are the Agents for ALEXANDKE’s Patent Model 
HARMUNIUM, with Expression by the Hand, varying tu price from 
10 to 55 Guiveas.—20!, Kegeut street. 


PJANOFORTES—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
©V. have the best of every description, by Brard, Broud- 
ao aon hg New and Secondhand, for Sale or Hire.—201, 


b+ L'S rURKBLGN MODEL PIANv- 
FORTE, Price Fifty Guineas.—This instrument has (unlike 
the ordinary Cottage Pianoforte) Three Strings, and the fallest Grand 
compass of Seven (ctaves It strengthened by every possible 
Means te endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly 
in any climate. The workmanship 1 of the best description, the tone 
ts round, full, and rich, and the power equa! to that of a Bichord 
Grand The case is of the most elregani coastruction, in rosewood, 
the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Kvery possible pre- 
caution has bees taken to ensure its sen ling well in cane Mr. 
Chappell e*preially invites the atventior ©! the public, the protess on, 
and merchanw to the Foreign Movel,t) ‘img as-ured that no Pisa - 
forte, in a!) respects comparable. has hitherto b en made ip Bug acd 
atthe same price. Every instrument wil! be warranwd and if 
» exchanged within twelve months of the purchase.—S0. New 
Sond-atreet. Loo son 


M USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54, Cornhill, 
i London, for the sale of SWiss MUSICAL INSTRUM# X13, 
made by the celebrated Messrs Nicole Frires, of Geneva 
sizes, four airs, \4 io 








musie. Also a variety of Swiss Musical Suufl boxes, playing two 
tunes lis. 6d 18s.; three tumes, 30s.; and four tunes, ds. each. 
Printed lists of tunes, &c., may be had gratis, and posi-free en 
application. 


fNHE SMOKE-CONSUMING CUOKING 
APPARATUS on Dr. ARNOTT 8 principle, to which a First- 
ines Medal was awerd d at the Paris Exhibition, is to be eeeo in 
Oaily operation at the f +, F. EDWARDS SON, and 0. 
42, rotand. street, O+ foru-s reet i 
one yet constructed aud F. E.,8 , and Co., can guarante: the . ure of 
any Smoky Chimney by its use. Prospectus eent on application, 
Dr Arnott's Grate, as adapred for Drawing- room use is also to be seen 
in operation. 
To " 
I AIR JEWELLERY.—A new and elegant 
Iustrated Book. Sent tree to any part of the World.— 
DEWDNEY, Hair Jeweller, (72, Fenchurch-street, Londos. 


AIR JEKEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 
DEWDNEY bees to tnform Ladies or Gentiqmeon resicent in 

town, or any partof the Kimgiiom, that he beautifully makes, end 
age mounts, ip gold. HAIK BRACELETS, Chains, Prooches, 
Rings, Pins, Studs, &c., and forwards the same carefully packed iu 











CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 








Cent cane UPHOLSTERY, EASY-CHAIR, 


and CARPET MANUFACTORY, 28, 33, 34, 
Hespi: 





boxes, at about one-half the asaa) charge. A beatiful collection of 
P hand y meanted, Kept for inp An ill a 
book sent free.—Dewdney, 172, Penchurch-strect 
EFORE YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 
TAKEN send for DEWDNEY'S PATTERNS of BROOCHES, 
seokets, Bracelets, &c., which arv sent free on receipt of two 


postege-tamps. Registered Revolving Brooches in Solid Gold,to 
show either likeness or hair, at 
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GREAT CEMETERY AT WOKING.—GENEBAL VIEW 


THE 


“Campo Santo” of Dissenters. But it isa law that moral and social advan 


mae 


igss43 


grate 
vi 








materials 


plan of wide generalisation. es fe 
is not, all. This the Necro- 


perceived that if it was to work out with 
xtramural burial, it must be its own under- | evid 


a reception-house, as well as railway transit. This it di 
framed on those of Continental States, show: 


metropolis in the funerals of all classes, bein, 


per head on all persons above the class of 
it was shown that the expense of the 


tariff of charges, 
what an extent combination may reduce cost. In 1839 it was calculated 


2626,664 was spent in the 


or 


To merely provide decency of sepulehre was not, and 
pelie Company from the first perceived. It 


any degree of efficiency the question of e: 
accordingly 


teker, and 





tages | permanently or rationally dealt with unless under a 


many 


For if all classes are interested iv the 
In Paris and 


little knowledge, in spite of ignorant oppo-~ition from those interested in a 

Tera sale things, the middle and working classes of the metropolis will not 
pness of interment—the working classes are e+pecially 80. con-idering 
of their dead to that of the aggregate population. 


Soares through the strata of society as water finds its level. 
im perceiving the advantages of extramurs! burial, conjointly with a ma- 
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